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Hoxor Wade Fetzer 
01 50th Anniversary; 
Banquet in Chicago 


Head of W. A Aion & Co. 
One of Most Successful Agencies 
in the United States 


TOP EXECUTIVES PRESENT 


Christensen, Conick, Layton, Sheffe 
and Stevenson Among 650 Pay- 
ing Tribute to Producer 








By CLARENCE AXMAN 


Chicago, Sept. 29—Wade Fetzer, who, 
with a capital consisting largely of char- 
acter, brains and energy, came to Chi- 
cago fifty years ago when a boy of 17 
and got a job with W. A. Alexander & 
Co., for years one of the most success- 
ful insurance agencies in the United 
States, was given a dinner at the Hotel 
Stevens tonight attended by 650 per- 
sons. From the East came Frank A. 
Christensen, president of the America 
Fore Group; Harold C. Conick, United 
States manager of the Royal-Liverpool 
Group; Colonel Frank D. Layton, presi- 
dent of the National Fire of Hartford; 
Chris D. Sheffe, United States manager 
of the London Assurance, and John A. 
Stevenson, president of the Penn Mutual 
Life 

Many Messages and Flowers 


The dinner was the last event of a 
crowded day starting with a stream of 


visitors bringing good wishes to Mr. 
Fetzer and a cavalcade of messenger 
boys carrying so many flowers that his 


office looked like the dressing room ot 


M: aret Truman at the time of her 
pt debut in Los Angeles as a con- 
cert singer, 


ny messages were received includ- 
bles of good wishes from Sir Ar- 
t Morgan, managing director of 
n Assurance, head office London, 
James F, Crafts, president, Fire- 
Fund, whose message came from 
1. Other wires were written by 
E. Dineen, New York State In- 
e Superintendent; President Guy 
Varfield of NAIA, and the presi- 
of Northwestern University and 
College. 
tmaster was Wade Fetzer, Jr., 
ent of Alexander & Co. In the 
€ were representatives of every 
! insurance. Director of Insurance 
inois N. P. Parkinson was at the 


(Continued on Page 17) 
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deserve the best 
in protection 





With insurance, as on the 
football field, it takes ° 
teamwork to provide the 
right protection. 


Good company-agency 
relations make for better 
public relations. 


me London ano Lancashire 
GROUP 


THE LONDON & LANCASHIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, LID. © ORIENT INSURANCE COM 
PANY @ LAW UNION & ROCK INSURANCE COMPANY, LID. ¢ SAFEGUARD INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF NEW YORK . STANDARD MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. 
LONDON & LANCASHIRE INDEMNITY COMPANY OF AMERICA 
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Hurricane 


Dorion Fleming, Penn Mutual General Agent in New Orleans, 
tells a story of life insurance action at the recent time when the 
hurricane left Florida and headed for the Gulf. 


“Stan Cieslinski is doing just about a full-time job with our 
telephone Salary Allotment account down here. He closed one 
case for $2,500 on September 19 in the midst of the hurricane 


which was doing plenty of damage in this area. 


“Despite the blast, Stan went over to the telephone garage 
about 7 in the morning. There was much coming and going and 
as a result of the damage rendered to communication lines the 
city was pretty well closed and most everybody holed in. 


“When he was kidded by the telephone men about braving 
the storm his reply was that if the worst happened he couldn't 
think of a better way than while busy giving this service.” 


We rather think that a full-grown hurricane, with all the 
damage it was doing, provides just about as strong a motivation 
as one could think of. 


THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


JOHN A. STEVENSON 
President 











INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 





Connecticut Mutual 
Makes Many Changes 
Effective October 15 


Adopts 214% Interest Rate; 
To Use Commissioners Standard 
Ordinary Mortality Table 


65 YEARS ON 3% RESERVE 


Reduces Substandard Rates Also 
Female Disability Waiver; Policy 
Contract Changes 


\fter 


serve 


sixtv-five vears on the 3% re 


basis, the longest history of any 


\merican company on one reserve basis, 
the Connecticut Mutual will adopt an in 


terest rate of 2.“4% on October 15. At 


the same time, the company will adopt 
the Commissioners’ 1941 Standard Ordi 
nary Mortality Table. At younger ages 
premiums will he somewhat lower than 


on the old basis. At other ages, premiums 
will be somewhat higher, but cash values 
also will be higher and the term of ex- 
tended insurance longer. At younger ages, 
the term of extended insurance is increased 
materially because of the higher cash 


values and the lower death rates under the 


CSO table for younger ages. Non-for- 
feiture values are granted, in many in- 
stances, after the payment of premiums 


for one policy year and extended insur 
ance values in some instances after pay- 
ment of premiums for only part of the 
first policy year. 

Some of the Changes 

Rates for substandard insurance will be 
reduced substantially. 

Rates for disability waiver for females 
will be reduced (to approximately 1% 
times the male rates on some plans). 

No changes are being made in the op- 
tional settlement rates offered by the com- 
Corporate beneficiaries may use op- 
change 
of plan clause, based on the difference in 


pany 
tions as heretofore. The liberal 
reserves plus 5% of the difference, is in 
cluded in the new contracts. 

Under the new policies the Connecticut 
Mutual will unpaid deferred 
semi-annual, quarterly or monthly pre- 
At the same time, the 


quarterly and 
24% 


waive any 


miums upon death 
charge for semi-annual, 
monthly premiums is increased to 
1% and 6% respectively. 

The Family Income provision is liber- 
alized to permit conversion without ex- 
amination, to a permanent form of insur- 
ance, for the amount at risk at the time 
of conversion 

Cash equal to the full re- 
serve after ten years, as at present. 

A number of contract changes are being 
made at the same time by the Connecticut 


values are 


(Continued on Page 10) 
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Incentives! 


Webster said that incentive is “inciting, encouraging 


and stimulating.” 


Our field men have many incentives — not only in 
liberal commissions, a retirement plan, standard and 
sub-standard participating policies for men, women and 
children, and health, accident and hospital policies, but 
also in persistency, app-a-week bonuses, production clubs 


and conventions. 


But the biggest incentive of all is the practical, 
friendly interest every home office employee, from the 
President down, takes in the production and _ personal 


problems of every field man. 


NATIONAL LIFE 


Insurance Company, Montclair, N. J. 


RALPH R. LOUNSBURY, President 
W. J. SIEGER, V. P. & Supt. of Agencies 
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Mutual Benefit’s New Analagraph 
Fits Into Coat Pocket 


Designed by Walter Dorwin Teague, President, Society of 


Industrial Designers; Mechanical Device 
for Use of Agents 


\, the seven regional conventions of 
the Mutual Benefit, the last of which 
held this week, the company gave 


was 1 
previews of its newly designated and 
f . 

patented Analagraph model, the designer 
heine Walter Dorwin Teague, one of 


the founders of and the first president 
of the Society of Industrial Designers. 

The Analagraph is a mechanical de- 
vice enabling a man to analyze and pic- 
ture in graph form the factors that 
affect his financial future for himself and 
his dependents. It records his earnings 
(salarv and income from investments, 
such as War Bonds) and his budget re- 
quirements. 

First Analagraph Designed 10 Years Ago 

The Mutual Benefit’s Analagraph made 
its first appearance in 1937. The improve- 
ments in the Teague-designed Anala- 
graph over the old one resulted from 
the designer’s basic principle that “im- 
proved appearance must be built in— 
is essentially a look of efficiency, dura- 
bility, simplicity and honesty.” The orig- 
inal Analagraph was a heavy leather 
brief case model, measuring 14 by 15 
inches and weighing three pounds. The 
new Analagraph is so compact that it 
has a 6 by 9% inch leather case and 
can fit into a man’s pocket. It weighs 
ouly seventeen ounces because it is made 
of aluminum with plastic sliding rules. 
\long with its improved appearance, size 
and ease of operation, the new Anala- 
graph will be produced at considerab'e 
reduced cost. The case is maroon in 
color. 

When the Mutual Benefit decided a 
decade ago that it needed a new definite 
philosophy as a basis for building 
an organization of career men it decided 
that it should be based on program 
selling, taking into consideration all a 


; 
Sales 


man’s income-producing property in ar- : 


ranging his program. The company felt 
that the William FE. Johnson agency, 
Nashua, N. H., one of its most important 
agencies, had ideas of presentation of 
life insurance, based on program selling, 
nalysis of needs and prospect’s objec- 
tives, which might well be utilized by 
the production forces of the company 
throughout the nation. The Johnson 
cency was, and still is, at the top of 
te company’s agencies in persistence of 
iness as well as for the ratio of sales 
sales potentials in its territory. 

Bring Four Men to Home Office 
\t_ the suggestion of Vice President 
G. Kenagy (then superintendent of 
neies in charge of production), the 
pany brought four men to the home 
‘e to work on the new program. One 
the men was Fern Haselton of the 

‘inson agency who had shown con- 
erable ingenuity in programming pres- 
‘ation. The others were Bill Thurman 

was Cincinnati manager of another 
mpany, but had formerly been with 
Mutual Benefit; William H. Gaither, 

) Was a supervisor in North Carolina, 

Harold Travis of Pittsburgh, who 
a successful career as a sales mana- 
, but had not been in the life insur- 
e field, 

It was Mr. Haselton who originated 
_ mechanical device to which the Mu- 
Benefit gave the name “Anala- 
ph. By that device an agent, with 
aid of sliding rules, charts the future 
ome necessary to meet budget re- 
irements as these increase or are re- 
ced in the future. This takes into 

¢ nsideration such things as the up-and- 

“oWn-costs over the years when children 


are in school; periods of repayments on 
mortgages; what and when Social Se- 
curity payments or pension benefits will 
be received; what additional money for 
retirement years will be necessary, etc. 

The trained Analagrapher then takes 





ments, and his income needs, the pro- 
gram is a tailor-made answer to the 
man’s individual financial problem. 
That answer is based, very largely, on 
income from life insurance. Today’s high 
taxes and low interest rates make it 


almost impossible for most men, in any 
other way, to accumulate enough money 
to take care of future needs in case of 
their deaths or for their own retirement 
years. Life insurance alone guarantees 
by contract 


the specified required 


Mutual Benefit Analagraph 


this chart and works out a program 
which will help this man accomplish his 
desired purposes—of having future in- 
come in the amounts and at the times 
required. Based on the man’s income, his 
present life insurance and other invest- 


amounts of future income a man needs. 
General Agents Attend School 

General agents were brought into the 

home office in groups for special train- 


(Continued on Page 11) 


Need Professional Service—Palmer 


H. Bruce Palmer, superintendent of 
agencies, called attention to the construc- 
tive conservation of American wealth 
through the efforts of approximately 150 
thousand life underwriters in the United 
States in his speech before agents at the 
Mutual Benefit’s regional conference in 
Chicago this week. This wealth, Mr. 
Palmer continued has been channeled into 
the American system of free enterprise. 
Yet, he queried, have our constructive ef- 
forts brought about even a small approach 
to the concept of professionalism in life 
insurance underwriting, concerning which 
there has been much talk in recent years? 
This can hardly be true when we find only 
a small percentage of life insurance clients 
have the type and arrangement of life in- 
surance policies which will assure them and 
their families the objectives which may 
have been intelligently established through 
a careful analysis of needs by the client 
and his underwriter. “Our company,” he 
continued, “has made a real advancement 
in the proper direction through its use of 
the Analagraph, and, yet, too small a per- 
centage of our salesmen are being given 
the continued sales training which will 
assure the life insurance purchasing public 
a fuller realization of their expectation of 
professional service.” 

Mr. Palmer expressed his hope that these 
150 thousand life underwriters would do 
everything in their power to combat the 
insidious germ, fear, which can so easily 





creep into the minds of American citizens. 
He pointed out that if we were to take 
from American life today the optimism 
which is being spread by life underwriters 
through the careful planning of a life pro- 
gram of savings, the impact on thinking in 
this country would be of tremendous im- 
portance to its future. 

Mr. Palmer referred to the life insur- 
ance business as the greatest example in 
American life today of true business 
democracy. He explained to the agents in 
attendance at the conference what had 
been done by Mutual Benefit during the 
past months to bring about an administra- 
tion giving representation for the solution 
of problems affecting all groups in the 
company. ,He further promised a planned 
program of representation for the agents 
in the field in order that they, too, might 
be able to voice, not only their own 
thoughts, but those of the company’s pol- 
icyowners with whom they, alone, have a 
close contact. 

Democracy means individualism, he said, 
and the great term, Americanism, is 
synonymous with these other two. He 
urged that each one present make his con- 
tribution, not only to the welfare of his 
own business, but also to the collective 
life of this country. No problem is too 
great for the scope of the human mind, 
he concluded, if that mind will accept it 
as its own problem, rather than blame 
every one else in the world for the ills of 
today. 


John S. Thompson Sees 
Good Business Ahead 


INTEREST EARNINGS TURN UP 


Mutual Benefit President Gives Com- 
pany Leaders Reasons for Favor- 


able Outlook 


John S. Thompson, president of Mu- 
tual Benefit Life, Newark, N. J., told 
company representatives, assembled at 
Chicago on October 2 for two days of 
business sessions, that social, economic 
and technical influences point toward 
high levels of business in the years im- 
mediately ahead. This would be true in 
spite of competition for the consumer’s 
dollar and extremely low interest rates 
which tend to raise the cost of insurance 
and to discourage and retard savings or 
the accumulation of capital by individ- 
uals. 


In connection with current interest 
rates, Mr. Thompson stated that the 
gross rate on new investments of the 


Mutual Benefit is up. The average gross 
yield for the first eight months of the 
year is about 3.5% -as compared with 
2.88% in 1946 and 2.70% in 1945. Among 
the new investment items mentioned in 
the company’s program were purchases 
of World Bank Bonds and real estate 
for income-producing purposes. “It is 
encouraging to find a larger supply of 
more remunerative investments,” sai 
Mr. Thompson, “and it may be that 1947 
will be a turning point for a slightly 
more favorable net return than in recent 
years.” 

Prior to indicating his beliefs in good 
business prospects, Mr. Thompson had 
reported on the Mutual Benefit’s opera- 
tions as showing an increase of thirty- 
three millions in assets during the first 
eight months of this year, a gain of in- 
surance in force about 35% higher than 
the gain in the same period of 1946, over 
16% increase in new insurance, and 5% 
greater payments to beneficiaries be- 
cause of death claims, with payments to 
policyholders of nearly forty-four mil- 
lions. 

Some of Reasons for Favorable Outlook 

Among the powerful, universal and 
far-reaching reasons for greater use of 
life insurance by the people of this coun- 
try in the vears ahead, Mr. Thompson 
listed the following: 

Improved standards of living, espe- 
cially at the lower income levels. 

High marriage rates. 

High birth rates. 

Increased costs of dependent chil- 
dren, including costs of education. 

Larger proportion of older people in 
the total population. 

Children and aged people represent 
a bigger group of non-producers in the 
total population. 

Improved chances of living particu- 
larly among children and young adults. 

Trends of population toward cities 
and towns where cash income for liv- 
ing necessities as contrasted with the 
fact that dependents living on farms 
can be cared for less expensively and 
more effectively. 

Employment and the national income 
promise to be high for a considerable 
period. 

With a high-price-level and a high 
income, people will be able to buy the 
larger amounts of life insurance re- 
quired now because of prices, taxes, 
etc. 

Mr. Thompson divided these basic con- 
trolling influences into three classes— 
social, economic and technical, comment- 
ing: 

“The social reasons are observed in 
certain well-marked trends in current 
community and family life, particularly 
as affected by post-war conditions. Per- 
haps the most striking feature is the 
greatly improved standards of living now 
in evidence at all social levels, the sharp- 
est increase having taken place at those 
income levels which were and are below 
average. 

“Another important consideration is 
the great expansion in the volume of de- 
pendency associated with the recent high 


(Continued on Page 4) 
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Mutual Benefit Chicago Meeting 





Policyowner Comes First, Says Kenagy 


“If and when our business abandons the 
century-old principle: the interests of pol- 
icyowners come first, we will be headed 
down the road to government monopoly 
ind the loss of those fine qualities which 
have made our business the finest example 

f private cooperative enterprise the world 
has ever seen,” said H. G. Kenagy, vice 
president, Mutual Benefit, discussing the 
company’s public relations program, at the 
Chicago meeting this week, in which he 
expressed gratification over the fact that 
home office officials and field representa- 
tives in their recent discussions of com- 


pensation, extended coverage and_ other 
matters, had settled every problem in 
terms of long-run advantage to policy- 
owners 

In the long run, said Mr. Kenagy, what 

he best for policyholders will prove to 
he best for agents, too Most of the 
troubles in business and industry today 


have arisen because capital and labor have 
rsued narrowly selfish ends, rather than 
erated for the good of the consuming 


public Insurance business will quickly 
face the same problems if: home. office 
officials and fieldmen ever lose the unify- 


ing principle of working together for the 
pol'cyowners’ interests 
Private life insurance, through its agen- 
cy system, has done an outstanding job 
extending the benefits of life insurance 


n this country—with 78% of all families 
wning some protection—but these families, 
hile beleving strongly in life insurance, 

ot understand and appreciate the serv 
ces of the sales organization. This con 


dition must be changed, said Mr. Kenagy, 
or the business faces the threat of social- 
ization. Every business which affects so 
many people so vitally, he said, must con- 
stantly prove that it gives more for the 
consumer’s dollar than is likely to be pro- 
vided by any government agency. The no- 
tion that life insurance would be cheaper 
if agents’ commissions were eliminated, 
must particularly be combated, because it 
just isn’t true. In a very real sense, life 
insurance which is bought without the 
services of a well-trained agent is likely 
to be very expensive insurance. It may be 
the wrong kind, it is unlikely to have 
proper settlement arrangements, and it will 
not be integrated with other income pro- 
ducing property. We need to do an in- 
creasingly better job, said Mr. Kenagy, 
of making the essential serv’ces of the 
agent understood and appreciated No 
sale is a good sale, he said, unless it leaves 
the buyer with the feeling that the agent’s 
service is worth all he will receive in 
commissions from the sale. 

While the job of improved public rela- 
tions is therefore largely up to agents 
themselves, there is still plenty of work for 
the home office to do, said Mr. Kenagy, 
in educating policyowners and the public. 
Hie discussed plans for improving home 
office and agency contacts wth policy- 
owners, annual and special reports, national 
advertising, and the operation of the com- 
pany’s news bureau. Effective work in all 
these fields improves the climate in which 
fieldmen operate, he said, which ts a major 
objective of the public relations program 


Direct Mail Use ‘Told by Brundage 


Direct mail as the “one satisfactory per 
sonal advertising media” 
John D. Brundage, sales promotion man 
ger who has been made assistant Super 
intendent of agencies, at the regional con 
Mutual Benefit Life in Chicago 
this week. Mr. Brundage pointed out the 


advantages of this type of sales promotion 


was discussed by 


ference ot 


nd went on to describe the use of the 
Reply-O-Letter, a direct mail plan intro- 
duced at Mutual Benefit last month 

Stating that getting and keep‘ng the 
name of his company before the public 
eve 1s not enough for the life underwriter, 
the home office man told him he must aim 
for the ideal situation—to have his clients 
think of Mutual Benefit every time thes 
think of life insurance and think of h'm 
each time they think of Mutual Benefit 
Only direct mail can accomplish this and 
still keep within the limited budget of the 
agent 

Mutual Benefit offers its field man three 


BRUNDAGE ASST. AGENCY SUPT. 


Sales Promotion Manager for Mutual 
Benefit Will Continue Work in 
That Field 
Mutual Benefit Life has appointed 
John D. Brundage assistant superinten 
lent of agencies which makes him the 
company’s youngest officer at 28. He 
has been sales promotion manager and 

will continue his work in that field. 

Previous to joining Mutual Benefit, 
Mr. Brundage was with Bankers Na 
tional Life Insurance Co. for a year afte: 
his release from military service. There, 
ilso, he did publicity and sales promo 
tion and direct mail work. During the 
war he served with the Naval Reserve 
and was separated as a lieutenant com 
mander. 

Born in Newark, March 28, 1919, Mr 
Brundage was graduated from Prince- 
ton University with an A.B. in 1941. He 
is married and the father of a daughter, 
3% years old. He is a member of the 
U. S. Naval Reserve, Princeton Club of 
New York City and Quadrangle Club 
types of direct mail service: the Pre-Ap 


proach Letter to be sent to those the agent 
already knows are likely prospects; Good 
Property, a pamphlet containing — brief 
stories and anecdotes, to be sent to policy- 
holders in order to keep the agent’s name 
and picture before them; and, now, the 
(Continued on Page 11) 











The Brokers’ Office 


Samuel D. Rosan Agency, Inc. 
GENERAL AGENT 
Continental Assurance Company - - - Chicago 
76 William Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
WhHitehall 4-7697 


We Offer: Disability Inc. $10 per mo. per 1,000; Also Non-Can. A. & H.; 
Sub-standard Par. & Non-Par.; Group, Wholesale and Pension; Retiremeni 
Income 55-65; Single Premium End.; Term Expectancy, Triple Protection. 


Investigate Our Pension Plan For Brokers 
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Fabian Bachrach 
JOHN S. THOMPSON 


marriage rates and high birth rates. An 
outstanding feature of the increased cost 
of dependency of children is the in- 
creased cost of education. This is due 
both to a lifting of the level of cost and 
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Che Security Junior Estate Plan 


one unit of which provides 
@ UP TO AGE 5 — Return of premiums plus compound interest 
at 2%% in event of death. 


@ FROM AGE 5 TO 21 — Return of premiums plus compound 
interest at 244% in event of death 
plus $1000. 

@ AT AGE 21 —A Life Insurance Estate automatically increased 

to $5000 — but the premium stays the same. 
All ages quoted are age nearest birthday on policy anniversary. 
No medical examination required. 
UP TO 3 UNITS AVAILABLE ON ONE LIFE. 
MAXIMUM COMMISSIONS TO BROKERS. 


Security Mutual Life Insurance Company 


INCORPORATED 1886 


BINGHAMTON, NEW YORK 
FREDERICK D. RUSSELL, President 
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to the greater length of time devoted | 
education and, further, to the special 
increase in the cost of technical educa 
tion at secondary, college and research 
levels. All of these are for the purpose 
of properly fitting our youth for places 
in the complicated modern schemes of 
production and distribution. 
Why Larger Amounts of Insurance 
Needed 


“The great increase in the number of 
the aged, both absolutely and relatively, 
is an additional important feature of the 
increased proportion of non-producers in 
the population under present day social 
trends. 

“Another consideration is the lower 
mortality, and greater life expectancy 
among beneficiaries, especially among 
children and younger adults. This means 
that, if benefits are in the form of in- 
come and are to be funded so as to be 
guaranteed, a very much larger capital 
sum is needed to produce a specified 
benefit than was needed as recently as 
twenty-five years ago. This is a tech- 
nical reason, peculiar to life insurance 
and the science of life contingencies. 

“A fact of both social and economic 
importance is that there has been, for 
decades, a steady trend toward an in 
crease in the percentage of the popula 
tion resident in towns and cities and a 
reduction in the proportion resident on 
farms. Dependents living on a farm 
can clearly be cared for less expensively, 
or more efficiently, at a specified level, 
through the use of benefits in kind, than 
is possible for urban residents. The lat 
ter, as beneficiaries, can exist only 
through the availability of cash re- 
sources. That, for most families, can be 
produced only by means of life insur- 
ance. 

“The economic and business reasons 
for the potential growth of the life in- 
surance organization in the next tew 
decades are perhaps the most important 
of all. Employment, and therefore the 
national income, promise to be high for 
a considerable period. Such a sequence 
is required to support the Government 
indebtedness created at a_price-level, 
which, though high as compared to the 
prices of the thirties, was lower tlian 
that at which goods and services are be 
ing exchanged today. 

“In view of the vast volume o/ un- 
filled wants, both here and abroad, and 01 
the productive capacity of an economy 
lately geared to the inexorable ne 
of war, there is a strong probability 
the national income will continue 
high level for some years—perhaps 
definitely, although subject to down 
variations. Also, prospective purcha 
of life insurance will have ample 
sources for that service if they see 
value of it to their personal econo 
plans. 

‘A high  price-level,  furtherm 
means that the amount required | 
beneficiary for minimum living expen 
taxes, etc., not to mention the luxu 
and semi-luxuries of modern_ lif 
much larger than would have been 
cessary for a similar objective as la 
as five years ago. Taxes cut more deep 
into net earnings now than ever bef 

“Because of low interest earnings, 
benefits produced by capital resources 
greatly reduced, or, to put it anoth 
way, a much greater capital si! 
(whether produced by life insurance 

(Continued on Page 11) 
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LAA Speaker 








Gene Garrett 


W. R. JENKINS 


W. R. Jenkins, vice president, North- 
western National Life, will speak on 
“What's Ahead in Sales Management 
—What It Means to the Life Adver- 
tiser” at the annual meeting of Life 
Insurance Advertisers Association to be 
held October 23-24-25 at Chateau Fron- 
tenac, Quebec City, Canada. Entering 
the insurance business in 1935, Mr. Jen- 
kins has devoted most of his time to 
the problems of agents. Previous to that 
he had been with a leading firm of 
management consultants. He is a mem- 
ber of the American Marketing Asso- 
ciation and of the Research Advisory 


Comunittee, Life Insurance Agency Man- 
agement Association. 


JUNIOR ACTUARIES CLUB MEETS 


Horace R. Bassford, President Actuarial 
Society, Speaker at First Meeting 
of Season 

\ctuaries should be more conscious of 
their opportunities to bring a better un- 
derstanding of technical insurance mat- 
ters to the general public and to insur- 
ance men outside the actuarial field, ac- 
cording to Horace R. Bassford, vice 
president and chief actuary of Metro- 
politan Life, who spoke in his capacity as 
president of the Actuarial Society in an 
address last week at the opening meeting 
hy Junior Actuaries Club of New 
_Many of the senior members swelled 
the attendance at the meeting as Mr. 
x ford spoke on the “Outside Respon- 
sihiities of the Actuary,” stressing that 
actuaries have an obligation to make use 

cir specialized knowledge in provid- 
planations and suggestions to the 
ever-increasing number “of persons and 
izations interested in mortality 
pension funds and_ population 
He also encouraged the younger 
‘ies to take an active interest in 
lucational and financial planning of 
mmunities in which they — 
ig those present was yald 
the actuary and bridge panes 
poke briefly on some of his activi- 
itside the insurance field. 
next meeting of the club will be 
n October 22, at which time Bruce 
pherd, manager of Life Insurance 
ation of America, will be the guest 


‘“AVELERS BUFFALO CHANGE 
ty W. Goetter, cashier of the Buf- 
ranch office of the Travelers re- 
October 1 after forty years of 
e. He will be succeeded by Walter 
llory, Jr., who will come from the 

5 ny’s home office in Hartford, 


Occidental Convention at Chicago 


Over 400 Attend; D. L. Clarke, V. H. Jenkins, H. W. Brower, 
C. H. Tookey, R. H. Belknap, L. S. Roscoe, G. V. Shipley, 
R. W. Stanton, W. B. Stannard on Program 


Occidental Life of California at its first 
post-war convention held in Chicago re- 
cently welcomed over 400 convention quali- 
fiers from the field force to sessions con- 
cerned with present day problems of the 
life insurance business under the theme 
“Adequate Protection for all the People.” 

V. H. Jenkins, senior vice president, 
welcomed the convention qualifiers and 
their wives and introduced the presiding 
chairman of the morning, Vice President 
Shipley. Robert \W. Stanton, 
pres‘ded at the second 


George V. 
agency secretary, 
morning session, and William B. Stannard, 
division manager, at the final session. 

Dwight L. Clarke, president of Occi- 
dental and of the American Life Conven- 
tion, gave an over-all picture of the prob- 
lems besetting the life insurance business 
and of some of the measures being taken 
to meet them. He said that during the year 
as head of the American Life Convention, 
nearly all state legislatures had been in 
session and a great deal of insurance legis- 
lation had been dealt with such as that 
concerning the Guertin Bill, and he cited 
activity of the ALC in encouraging legis- 
lation favorable to the continued well-be- 
ing of the business. 

Mr. Clarke said that the solutions to 
the problems created by low interest rates, 
high costs, governmental encroachment 


upon the life insurance business, a fiscal 
policy in the United States unfavorable to 
thrift, were all being vigorously sought by 
the ALC. “In the discussion of common 
problems,” he said, “life insurance leaders 
almost never hold back information useful 
to all.” He pointed out that unfavorable 
comments regarding rival companies are 
more and more falling into disfavor as the 
practice of an outworn era. The business, 
Mr. Clarke indicated, has found the wisdom 
of emulating the good and leaving the bad 
alone. “Above all,” he said, “the companies 
which are the most vigorous competitors 
are the keenest at cooperation.” 

Horace W. Brower, executive vice presi- 
dent of Occidental, spoke on the develop- 
ment of the company and its present = 
tion in the life insurance business. C. H. 
Tookey, actuarial vice president, de scribed 
the important features of the new rate book 
and told of some of the difficulties pre- 
sented by the enactment of Guertin legis- 
lation. Raymond H. Belknap, director of 
agencies, pictured the magnitude of the 
job remaining to be done before even the 
minimum of needed protection is brought 
to the bulk of the people. Lester S. 
Roscoe, CLU, Occidental’s director of field 
training, told of the kind of salesmanship 
needed today which reaches beyond techni- 
cal knowledge of insurance and the ability 
to carry through a planned presentation; 
a kind of salesmanship which reaches into 
the life and feelings of each individual and 
is based upon an understanding of human 
nature. 

Charles E. Cleeton, CLU, Occidental gen- 
eral agent at Los Angles and recently re- 
elected trustee of the National Association 
of Life Underwriters told of some of his 
experiences in the field and compared the 
value of life insurance in the lives of 
people with the value of other means of 
providing security. 

Robert FE. Watson of Occidental’s San 
Francisco branch and a lifetime member 
of the Million Dolar Round Table, talked 
on what Occidental offers the field under- 
writer and emphasized that the company 
has a complete kit of personal insurance 
to protect the individual and his family 


against loss of income whether from dis- 
ability or death. 
Carl W. 


Burrows, million dollar pro- 


ducer of the company’s Val Taylor agency, 
Galt, Ontario, called on fieldmen to stop 
quoting lump sums and to make sure that 
every one of their clients provided at least 
$100 a month income for their families. 

Earl McRae, assistant vice president, ex- 
plained some of the operations of the un- 
derwriting department and announced that 
Occidental was embarking on studies of 
its mortality experience with certain types 
of policies. 

At the final banquet, plaques were pre 
sented to the officers of ‘Los Conquista- 
dores Club whose membership is made up 
of all convention qualifiers. Howell A. 
King, general agent in Baltimore, was club 
president by virtue of the fact that he 
produced more premiums on new business 
during the eighteen month qualification 
period than any other Occidental agent. 
T. M. Shirakawa of the Fresno branch 
office was first. vice president and J. W. 
Davis of Carl L. DeVries & Associates 
agency at Los Angeles second vice presi 
dent. Both premium production and per 
sistency were the basis of their selection 

Mr. King was also president of Occi- 
dental’s Leading Producers Club. F. J. 
Longo of the Carl L. DeVries & Asso- 
ciates agency was first vice president and 
Mr. Davis was second vice president. Club 
membership, which is based on new pre- 
mium production of at least $18,000 for the 
18-month qualification period and an ac- 
ceptable persistency record, reached an all- 
time high of forty-six at the 1947 con 
vention. 


Panel Discussions Held 


Four panel discussions on Social Security, 
Group insurance, accident and sickness, and 
simple programming were held at the con- 
vention. Moderator of the Social Security 
panel was J. E. Barry, branch manager at 
Portland, Ore., and participants were John 
M. Long, branch manager at Denver; L. E 
Fischer, J. L. Staton agency, Eugene, 
Ore.; Yoshito Saigo, Security Insurance 
agency of Hawaii; John V. Neff, R. C 
Smith agency, Fort Scott, Kan.; L. H. 
Hogge, J. H. Caldwell agency, Reno, and 
Gordon Moscoe, Minneapolis branch. 

P. M. Anderson, assistant vice president, 
was moderator of the Group panel with 
Ralph Barksdale, Max Watkins agency, 
Springfield, Mo.; R. P. Tinnin, general 
agent, Albuquerque; John W. Davis, Carl 
L. DeVries & Associates, and William 
Royer, I. R. Barr agency, Las Vegas, were 
the participants. 

D. C. MacEwen, superintendent of acci- 
dent hy sickness sales was moderator of 


the A. & S. panel assisted by Harry F. 
Cohen, general agent, Portalnd; David 
Leipsie, Carl L. DeVries & Associates; 
R. B. Ogden, Jr., C. E. Cleeton agency; 


Hamilton Ferguson, Chicago 
agent, and Fred B. Wiley, CLU, 


branch manager. 


general 
Seattle 


The simple programming panel had as 
moderator Vernon L. Phillips, Philadel- 
phia branch manager and H. P. Baldwin, 
Jr., general agent at Huntington Park, 
Cal.; Edmund W. Boe, Mel Toussaint 
agency, Grand Forks, S. D.; Frank J. 
DeVore, Earle V. Shipley agency, San 
Jose, Cal.; C. Everett Moon, Buryl Blev 
ens agency, Los Angeles, and Arthur Lind- 
quist, Great Falls, Mont., were members 
of the panel. 

The meeting closed with a luncheon ban- 
quet at which awards were made and 
VV. FE Jenkins, was toastmaster. 


ERIE, PA. DISTRICT MANAGER 

Charles F. Frank has been named Erie, 
Pa. district manager of the Woods 
Agency of the Equitable Life Assurance 
Society, according to an announcement 
by Lawrence C. Woods, manager of or- 
ganization. Mr. Frank has been with the 
organization since 1946. 





Retires From Prudential 





BROWN 


DR. CHESTER T. 


Dr. Chester T. Brown, for the past 
thirteen years medical director of The 
Prudential, retired this week after thirty- 
eight years of service with the company. 
Dr. Brown joined the medical staff 
The Prudential in 1909, two years after 
he was awarded the doctor’s degree at 
Johns Hopkins University. Later he be 
came medical supervisor and after a 
series of promotions was elected medical 
director in 1934. 

Dr. Brown served as secretary of the 
Association of Life Insurance Medical 
Directors of America from 1923 to 1931, 
and as president in 1936-1937. He is a 
member of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation, the Medical Society of N. J. and 
the New Jersey Association of Industrial 
Physicians and curgecmn. 


LARGER HOME OFFICE BUILDING 


Addition to New Sanens City Life Struc- 
ture to House Printing, Supply and 
Purchasing Depts. and Cafeteria 

Ground has been broken for a $125,- 
000 addition to Kansas City Life’s office 
building at Armour and Broadway, Kan- 
sas City. The addition will be a two- 
story brick building, housing a cafeteria 
and kitchen on the upper floor, while 
the printing, supply and purchasing de 
partments will be moved to the lower 
floor. 

The new cafeteria will be large enough 
to seat all the home office employes 
at one time, although plans are to con- 
tinue the system of staggered lunch 
hours inaugurated when the company’s 
present lunch room was installed. 

The addition will be built up against 
the west wall of the original building, 
with several doorways cut through. The 
enlarged building will allow for much- 
needed expansion of several departments, 
which have been operating under 
crowded and overflow conditions due to 
increased business in recent years. No 
definite allocation of space vacated by 
the lunch room and other departments 
has yet been made. 


MANAGER IN OIL CITY, PA. 
George M. Camp, who for the past four 
years has been a home office inspector 
in the Industrial agency inspection divi- 
sion of The Prudential, has been ap- 
pointed manager of the company’s dis 
trict office in Oil City, Pa. He succeeds 
Charles E. Bieber, who in June of this 
year retired after serving for forty-one 
years as a member of the Prudential’s 
field organization. In 1934 he joined the 
company’s sales force as an agent in 
Altoona. In 1939 he was promoted to the 
position of assistant district manager 
Four years later he was transferred to 
the home office where he has been work- 

ing prior to his present assignment. 
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Mutual Benefit Chicago Meeting 


Policyowner Comes First, Says Kenagy | 


“If and when our business abandons the 
century-old principle: the interests of pol- 
icyowners come first, we will be headed 
down the road to government monopoly 
and the loss of those fine qualities which 
have made our business the finest example 
of private cooperative enterprise the world 
has ever seen,” said H. G. Kenagy, vice 
president, Mutual Benefit, discussing the 
company’s public relations program, at the 
Chicago mecting this week, in which he 
expressed gratification over the fact that 
home office officials and field representa- 
tives in their recent discussions of com- 
pensation, extended coverage and_ other 
matters, had settled every problem in 
terms of long-run advantage to  policy- 
owners 

In the long run, said Mr. Kenagy, what 
is the best for policyholders will prove to 
e best for agents, too. Most of the 
troubles in business and industry today 
have arisen because capital and labor have 
pursued narrowly selfish ends, rather than 
cooperated for the good of the consuming 
Insurance business will quickly 
face the same problems if: home office 
flicials and fieldmen ever lose the unify- 
ing principle of working together for the 
pol’cyowners’ interests. 

Private life insurance, through its agen- 
cy system, has done an outstanding job 
extending the benefits of life insurance 


public 


n this country—with 78% of all families 
owning some protecti n—hbut these families, 
while beheving strongly in life insurance, 
do not understand and appreciate the serv 

es of the sales organization. This con 


dition must be changed, said Mr. Kenagy, 
or the business faces the threat of social- 
ization. Every business which affects so 
many people so vitally, he said, must con- 
stantly prove that it gives more for the 
consumer’s dollar than is likely to be pro- 
vided by any government agency. The no- 
tion that life insurance would be cheaper 
if agents’ commissions were eliminated, 
must particularly be combated, because it 
just isn’t true. In a very real sense, life 
insurance which is bought without the 
services of a well-trained agent is likely 
to be very expensive insurance. It may be 
the wrong kind, it is unlikely to have 
proper settlement arrangements, and it will 
not be integrated with other income pro- 
ducing property. We need to do an in- 
creasingly better job, said Mr. Kenagy, 
of making the essential serv’ces of the 
agent understood and appreciated No 
sale is a good sale, he said, unless it leaves 
the buyer with the feeling that the agent’s 
service is worth all he will receive in 
commissions from the sale. 

While the job of improved public rela- 
tions is therefore largely up to agents 
themselves, there is still plenty of work for 
the home office to do, said Mr. Kenagy, 
in educating policyowners and the public. 
Hie discussed plans for improving home 
office and agency contacts with policy- 
owners, annual and special reports, national 
advertising, and the operation of the com- 
pany’s news bureau. Effective work in all 
these fields improves the climate in which 
fieldmen operate, he said, which is a major 
objective of the public relations program 


Direct Mail Use ‘Told by Brundage 


Direct mail as the “one satisfactory per 
sonal advertising media” was discussed by 
John D. Brundage, sales promotion man 
ager who has been made assistant Super 
intendent of agencies, at the regional con 
ference of Mutual Benefit Life in Chicago 
his week. Mr. Brundage pointed out the 
advantages of this type of sales promotion 
and went on to describe the use of the 
Reply-O-Letter, a direct mail plan intro- 
duced at Mutual Benefit last month 

Stating that getting and keep‘ng the 
name of his company before the public 
eye is not enough for the life underwriter, 
the home office man told him he must aim 
for the ideal situation—to have his clients 
think of Mutual Benefit every time they 
think of life insurance and think of h'm 
each time they think of Mutual Benefit 
Only direct mail can accomplish this and 
still keep within the limited budget of the 
agent 

Mutual Benefit offers its field man three 


BRUNDAGE ASST. AGENCY SUPT. 


Sales Promotion Manager for Mutual 
Benefit Will Continue Work in 
That Field 

Mutual Benefit Life has appointed 
John D. Brundage assistant superinten 
dent of agencies which makes him the 
company’s youngest officer at 28. He 
has been sales promotion manager and 
will continue his work in that field. 

Previous to joining Mutual Benefit, 
Mr. Brundage was with Bankers Na 
tional Life Insurance Co. for a year after 
his release from military service. There, 
also, he did publicity and sales promo 
tion and direct mail work. During the 
war he served with the Naval Reserve 
and was separated as a lieutenant com 
mander. 

Born in Newark, March 28, 1919, Mr. 
Brundage was graduated from Prince- 
ton University with an A.B. in 1941. He 
is married and the father of a daughter, 
3% years old. He is a member of the 
U. S. Naval Reserve, Princeton Club of 
New York City and Quadrangle Club. 
types of direct mail service: the Pre-Ap 


proach Letter to be sent to those the agent 
already knows are likely prospects; Good 
Property, a pamphlet containing — brief 
stories and anecdotes, to be sent to policy- 
holders in order to keep the agent’s name 
and picture before them; and, now, the 
(Continued on Page 11) 
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marriage rates and high birth rates. An 
outstanding feature of the increased cost 
of dependency of children is the in- 
creased cost of education. This is due 
both to a lifting of the level of cost and 
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Che Security Junior Estate Plan 


one unit of which provides 
@ UP TO AGE 5 — Return of premiums plus compound interest 
at 2%% in event of death. 


@ FROM AGE 5 TO 21 — Return of premiums plus compound 
interest at 2%% in event of death 
plus $1000. 

@ AT AGE 21 —A Life Insurance Estate automatically increased 

to $5000 — but the premium stays the same. 
All ages quoted are age nearest birthday on policy anniversary. 
No medical examination required. 
UP TO 3 UNITS AVAILABLE ON ONE LIFE. 
MAXIMUM COMMISSIONS TO BROKERS. 
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to the greater length of time devoted to 
education and, further, to the special 
increase in the cost of technical educa- 
tion at secondary, college and research 
levels. All of these are for the purpose 
of properly fitting our youth for places 
in the complicated modern schemes of 
production and distribution. 
Why Larger Amounts of Insurance 
Needed 


“The great increase in the number of 
the aged, both absolutely and relatively, 
is an additional important feature of the 
increased proportion of non-producers in 
the populstion under present day social 
trends. 

“Another consideration is the lower 
mortality, and greater life expectancy 
among beneficiaries, especially among 
children and younger adults. This means 
that, if benefits are in the form of in- 
come and are to be funded so as to be 
guaranteed, a very much larger capital 
sum is needed to produce a specified 
benefit than was needed as recently as 
twenty-five years ago. This is a tech- 
nical reason, peculiar to life insurance 
and the science of life contingencies. 

“A fact of both social and economic 
importance is that there has been, for 
decades, a steady trend toward an in- 
crease in the percentage of the popula 
tion resident in towns and cities and a 
reduction in the proportion resident on 
farms. Dependents living on a farm 
can clearly be cared for less expensively, 
or more efficiently, at a specified level, 
through the use of benefits in kind, than 
is possible for urban residents. The lat 
ter, as beneficiaries, can exist only 
through the availability of cash re 
sources. That, for most families, can be 
produced only by means of life insur- 
ance. 

“The economic and business reasons 
for the potential growth of the life in- 
surance organization in the next few 
decades are perhaps the most important 
of all. Employment, and therefore the 
national income, promise to be high for 
a considerable period. Such a sequence 
is required to support the Government 
indebtedness created at a_price-level, 
which, though high as compared to the 
prices of the thirties, was lower than 
that at which goods and services are be- 
ing exchanged today. 

“In view of the vast volume oj wn- 
filled wants, both here and abroad, and ot 
the productive capacity of an econciny 
lately geared to the inexorable needs 
of war, there is a strong probability that 
the national income will continue \ 
high level for some years—perhap: 
definitely, although subject to down. 
variations. Also, prospective purcli: 
of life insurance will have ample 
sources for that service if they see 
value of it to their personal econ 
plans. 

‘A high price-level, furthern 
means that the amount required | 
beneficiary for minimum living expe! 
taxes, etc., not to mention the lux! 
and semi-luxuries of modern lif 
much larger than would have been 
cessary for a similar objective as | 
as five years ago. Taxes cut more de 
into net earnings now than ever be! 

“Because of low interest earnings, 
benefits produced by capital resourc: 
greatly reduced, or, to put it an 
way, a much greater capital 
(whether produced by life insuranc: 
(Continued on Page 11) 
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Gene Garrett 


W. R. JENKINS 


W. R. Jenkins, vice president, North- 
western National Life, will speak on 
“What's Ahead in Sales Management 
—What It Means to the Life Adver- 
tiser” at the annual meeting of Life 
Insurance Advertisers Association to be 
held October 23-24-25 at Chateau Fron- 
tenac, Quebec City, Canada. Entering 
the insurance business in 1935, Mr. Jen- 
kins has devoted most of his time to 
the problems of agents. Previous to that 
he had been with a leading firm of 
management consultants. He is a mem- 
ber of the American Marketing Asso- 
and of the Research Advisory 


Conunittee, Life Insurance Agency Man- 
agement Association. 


JUNIOR ACTUARIES CLUB MEETS 


ciation 


Horace R. Bassford, President Actuarial 
Society, Speaker at First Meeting 
of Season 


Actuaries should be more conscious of 
their opportunities to bring a better un- 
derstanding of technical insurance mat- 
ters to the general public and to insur- 
ance men outside the actuarial field, ac- 
cording to Horace R. Bassford, vice 
president and chief actuary of Metro- 
politan Life, who spoke in his capacity as 
president of the Actuarial Society in an 
a dress last week at the opening meeting 
: tle Junior Actuaries Club of New 

Ork 
M ny of the senior members swelled 
the attendance at the meeting as Mr. 
Bassiord spoke on the “Outside Respon- 
sibilities of the Actuary,” stressing that 
actuaries have an obligation to make use 
cir specialized knowledge in provid- 
ing explanations and suggestions to the 
creasing number of persons and 
zations interested in mortality 
pension funds and_ population 

He also encouraged the younger 
es to take an active interest in 
ucational and financial planning of 
mmunities in which they reside. 
\ s those present was Oswald 

the actuary and bridge expert, 
V ike briefly on some of his activi- 
ue tside the insurance field. 
next meeting of the club will be 

October 22, at which time Bruce 
pherd, manager of Life Insurance 
tion of America, will be the guest 


, VELERS BUFFALO CHANGE 


W. Goetter, cashier of the Buf- 
inch office of the Travelers re- 
ctober 1 after forty years of 
Se He will be succeeded by Walter 
lory, Jr., who will come from the 
C ny’s home office in Hartford, 





Occidental Convention at Chicago 


Over 400 Attend; D. L. Clarke, V. H. Jenkins, H. W. Brower, 
C. H. Tookey, R. H. Belknap, L. S. Roscoe, G. V. Shipley, 
R. W. Stanton, W. B. Stannard on Program 


Occidental Life of California at its first 
post-war convention held in 
cently welcomed over 400 convention quali- 
fiers from the field force to sessions con- 
cerned with present day problems of the 
life insurance business under the theme 
“Adequate Protection for all the People.” 

V. H. Jenkins, senior vice president, 
welcomed the convention and 
wives and introduced the presiding 


Chicago re- 


qualifiers 
their 
chairman of the morning, Vice President 
Shipley. Robert \W. Stanton, 
pres‘ded at the second 


George V. 
agency secretary, 
morning session, and William B. Stannard, 
division manager, at the final session. 
Dwight L. Clarke, president of Occi- 
dental and of the American Life Conven- 
tion, gave an over-all picture of the prob- 
lems besetting the life insurance business 
and of some of the measures being taken 
He said that during the year 
American Life Convention, 
legislatures had been in 


to meet them. 
as head of the 
nearly all state 
session and a great deal of insurance legis- 
lation had been dealt with such as_ that 
concerning the Guertin Bill, and he cited 
activity of the ALC in encouraging legis- 
lation to the continued well-he- 
ing of the business. 

Mr. Clarke said that the solutions to 
the problems created by low interest rates, 
high costs, governmental encroachment 


upon the life insurance business, a_ fiscal 
policy in the United States unfavorable to 
thrift, were all being vigorously sought by 
the ALC. “In the discussion of common 
problems,” he said, “life insurance leaders 
almost never hold back information useful 
to all.” He pointed out that unfavorable 
comments regarding rival companies are 
more and more falling into disfavor as the 
practice of an outworn era. The business, 
Mr. Clarke indicated, has found the wisdom 
of emulating the good and leaving the bad 
alone. “Above all,” he said, “the companies 
which are the most vigorous competitors 
are the keenest at cooperation.” 

Horace W. Brower, executive vice presi- 
dent of Occidental, spoke on the develop- 
ment of the company and its present posi- 
tion in the life insurance business. C. H. 
Tookey, actuarial vice president, described 
the important features of the new rate book 
and told of some of the difficulties pre- 
sented by the enactment of Guertin legis- 
lation. Raymond H. Belknap, director of 
agencies, pictured the magnitude of the 
job remaining to be done before even the 
minimum of needed protection is brought 
to the bulk of the people. Lester S 
Roscoe, CLU, Occidental’s director of field 
training, told of the kind of salesmanship 
needed today which reaches beyond techni- 
cal knowledge of insurance and the ability 
to carry through a planned presentation; 
a kind of salesmanship which reaches into 
the life and feelings of each individual and 
is based upon an understanding of human 
nature. 

Charles E. Cleeton, CLU, Occidental gen- 
eral agent at Los ym and recently re- 
elected trustee of the National Association 
of Life Underwriters told of some of his 
experiences in the field and compared the 
value of life insurance in the lives of 
people with the value of other means of 
providing security. 

Robert E. Watson of Occidental’s San 
Francisco branch and a lifetime member 
of the Million Dolar Round Table, talked 


favorable 


on what Occidental offers the field under- 
writer and emphasized that the company 
has a complete kit of personal insurance 
to protect the individual and his family 
against loss of income whether 
ability or death. 

Burrows, 


from dis- 


Carl W. million dollar pro- 


ducer of the company's Val Taylor agency, 
Galt, Ontario, called on fieldmen to stop 
quoting lump sums and to make sure that 
every one of their clients provided at least 
$100 a month income for their families. 

Earl McRae, assistant vice president, ex- 
plained some of the operations of the un- 
derwriting department and announced that 
Occidental was embarking on studies of 
its mortality experience with certain types 
of policies. 

At the final banquet, plaques were pre 
sented to the officers of ‘Los Conquista- 
dores Club whose membership is made up 
of all convention qualifiers. Howell A. 
King, general agent in Baltimore, was club 
president by virtue of the fact that he 
produced more premiums on new business 
during the eighteen month qualification 
period than any other Occidental agent. 
T. M. Shirakawa of the Fresno branch 
office was first. vice president and J. W. 
Davis of Carl L. DeVries & Associates 
agency at Los Angeles second vice presi 
dent. Both premium production and_ per 
sistency were the basis of their selection. 

Mr. King was also president of Occi- 
dental’s Leading Producers Club. F. J] 
Longo of the Carl L. DeVries & Asso- 
ciates agency was first vice president and 
Mr. Davis was second vice president. Club 
membership, which is based on new pre- 
mium production of at least $18,000 for the 
18-month qualification period and an ac- 
ceptable persistency record, reached an all- 
time high of forty-six at the 1947 con- 
vention. 

Panel Discussions Held 


Four panel discussions on Social Security, 
Group insurance, accident and sickness, and 
simple programming were held at the con- 
vention. Moderator of the Social Security 
panel was J. E. Barry, branch manager at 
Portland, Ore., and participants were John 
M. Long, branch manager at Denver: L. FE 
Fischer, J. L. Staton agency, Eugene. 
Ore.; Yoshito Saigo, Security Insurance 
agency of Hawaii; John V. Neff, R. C. 


Smith agency, Fort Scott, ‘Kan.; | oe 
Hogge, J. H. Caldwell agency, Reno, and 
— Moscoe, Minneapolis branch. 


. M. Anderson, assistant vice president, 
was moderator of the Group panel with 
Ralph Barksdale, Max Watkins agency, 
Springfield, Mo.; R. P. Tinnin, general 
agent, Albuquerque; John W. Davis, Carl 
L. DeVries & Associates, and William 
Royer, I. R. Barr agency, Las Vegas, were 
the participants. 

D. C. MacEwen, superintendent of acci- 
dent and sickness sales was moderator of 
the A. & S. panel assisted by Harry F. 
Cohen, general agent, Portalnd: David 
Leipsie, Carl L. DeVries & Associates; 
R. B. Ogden, Jr., C. E. Cleeton agency; 
Hamilton Ferguson, Chicago general 
agent, and Fred B. Wiley, CLU, Seattle 
branch manager. 

The simple programming panel had as 
moderator Vernon L. Phillips, Philadel- 
phia branch manager and H. P. Baldwin, 


Jr., general agent at Huntington Park, 
Cal.; Edmund W. Boe, Mel Toussaint 
agency, Grand Forks, S. D.; Frank J. 
DeVore, Earle V. Shipley agency, San 


Jose, Cal.; C. Everett Moon, Buryl Blev- 
ens agency, Los Angeles, and Arthur Lind- 
quist, Great Falls, Mont., were members 
of the panel. 

The meeting closed with a luncheon ban- 
quet at which awards were made and 
V. H. jeukine, was toastmaster 


ERIE, PA. ‘DISTRICT MANAGER 

Charles F. Frank has been named Erie, 
Pa. district Woods 
Agency of the Equitable Life Assurance 
Society, announcement 
by Lawrence C. Woods, manager of or- 
ganization. Mr. Frank has been with the 
organization since 1946. 


manager of the 


according to an 





Retires From Prudential 





DR. CHESTER T. BROWN 
Dr. Chester T. Brown, for the past 
thirteen years medical director of The 


Prudential, retired this week after thirty 
eight years of service with the company. 
Dr. Brown joined the medical staff 

The Prudential in 1909, two years after 
he was awarded the doctor’s degree at 
he be- 
came after a 
series of promotions was elected medical 


Johns Hopkins University. Later 


medical supervisor and 
director in 1934. 

Dr. Brown served as secretary of the 
Association of Life Insurance Medical 
Directors of America from 1923 to 1931, 


and as president in 1936-1937. He is a 
member of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation, the Medical Society of N. J. and 


the New Jersey Association of Industrial 


P hysicians and S Surgeons 
LARGER HOME : OFFICE BUILDING 


Addition to New anes City Life Struc- 
ture to House Printing, Supply and 
Purchasing Depts. and Cafeteria 

Ground has been broken for a $125,- 
000 addition to Kansas City Life’s office 
building at Armour and Broadway, Kan- 
City. The addition will be a two- 
brick building, housing a cafeteria 
kitchen on the upper floor, while 
printing, supply and purchasing de 
will be moved to the lower 


Sas 
story 
and 
the 
partments 
floor. 

The new cafeteria will be 
to seat all the home office 
at one time, although plans are to con- 
tinue the system of staggered lunch 
hours inaugurated when the company’s 
present lunch room was installed. 

The addition will be built up 
the west wall of the original 
with several doorways cut through. The 
enlarged building will allow for much- 
needed expansion of several departments, 
which have been operating under 
crowded and overflow conditions due to 
increased business in recent years. No 
definite allocation of space vacated by 
the lunch room and other departments 
has yet been made. 


MANAGER IN OIL CRrY, PA. 
George M. Camp, who for the past four 
years has been a home office inspector 
in the Industrial agency inspection divi- 
sion of The Prudential, has been ap- 
pointed manager of the company’s dis 
trict office in Oil City, Pa. He succeeds 
Charles E. Bieber, who in June of this 
year retired after serving for forty-one 
years as a member of the Prudential’s 
field organization. In 1934 he joined the 
company’s sales force as an agent in 
Altoona. In 1939 he was promoted to the 
position of assistant district managert 
Four years later he was transferred to 
the home office where he has been work- 

ing prior to his present assignment. 


large enough 
employes 


against 
building, 
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Report by President Smith 





CHARLES J. SMITH 


Plans for a regular course of instruc- 
tion and training for home office under- 
writers possibly leading to the title of 
Fellowship, were discussed before the 
Institute of Home Office 
at its meeting in Chicago this week by 
Charles J. Smith, assistant secretary of 
Pan-American Life in his address as 
president. He explained that the project 
was launched at the meeting of Home 
Office Life Underwriters Association in 
New York earlier in the year and that 
a committee was appointed to further 
the idea. The Institute of Home Office 
Underwriters was invited to sit in and 
cooperate which it has done. The sug- 
gestion has been made that qualifications 
include some practical experience lead- 
ing to the designation of Fellow. 

“It is my opinion that the two associa- 
tions of underwriters should get together 
on this educational program,” said Mr. 
Smith. “It is also my opinion that both 
associations should give these examina- 
tions and they should issue the certifi- 
cates to the successful candidates. Home 
office underwriting now has become a 
profession.” 


Underwriters 


174 Company Members 
Carl Young, chairman of the member- 
ship commitee reported to the Institute 
meeting at Chicago this week that the 
membership is now 174 companies in 
forty states and Canada. 


Dr. C. B. Ahlefeld Discusses 
Today’s Underwriting Trends 


Dr. Charles B. Ahlefeld, medical direc- 
tor, Business Men’s Assurance, in an 
address on “Underwriting Trends of To- 
day” at the Institute of Home Office 
Underwriters meeting in Chicago said 
that proper training of an underwriter 
requires that the medical officers of the 
company take time and interest to con- 
duct a series of talks, illustrated by 
blackboard and screen projection, in the 
general principles of anatomy, physiology 
and pathology. Only by such means, he 
remarked, may the lay underwriter un- 
derstand the “why and wherefor” of 
many of the problems confronting him 
and decide them through a process of 
cerebration rather than automatism. 

“The underwriting trends of today,” 
Dr. Ahlefel d said, “consist in liberaliza- 
tion of our viewpoint on many non- medi- 
cal problems on aviation, occupation, 
face; medically, on most acute infectious 
diseases in general, many surgical pro- 
cedures and some more or less chronic 
diseases as tuberculosis, diabetes and the 


like.” 


Increasing Importance 
Of Underwriter Today 


AS SEEN BY H. J. CUMMINGS 


Minnesota Mutual Reviews 


Reedident 


Situation Before Institute of Home 


Office Underwriters 


In view of decreasing interest rates 
and rising expense of doing business, 
home office underwriting may present 
the only potential source of profits for 
the life insurance company, said Harold 
Minnesota 


Institute of 


J. Cummings, president of 
Mutual Life, 
Home Otflice Underwriters at Edgewater 
Beach Hotel, 


“There was a day 


addressing the 


Chicago, this week. 


when your com- 


pany had three sources of earnings,” 
said Mr. 
puted on an assumed interest rate of 
3 or 34%% were once put out by your 
investment department to earn 4 or 5 
or even 6%. So the company enjoyed 
excess interest margins. Then too there 
was a day when the expense of doing 
business was at least moderately stable 
or reasonably predictable. So your com- 
pany could count on some surplus earn- 
ings from the expense factor in your 
premiums. Today earnings from these 
two sources seem destined to belong to 
the age of the Dinosaurs. Only the 
hope of profit from mortality savings 
may be left. Do you as chief underwriter 
fully realize the position this puts you 
in? Perhaps for many a year to come 
your work may present the only potential 
source of profits which your company 
will have. Is it not clear that on this 
account your work takes on almost 


Cummings. “Premiums com- 














CUMMINGS 


HAROLD J. 


staggering significance? Just when 
changes seem to be coming with in- 
creased velocity and pressure to keep 
up with the times becomes more than 
ever unrelenting, the need for sound- 
ness in your daily judgments becomes 
most urgent. You may well be the last 
line of defense. Yet you must be on the 
alert to go far enough without going 
too far, to go fast enough without going 
too fast. And you cannot hope always 
to strike a happy medium. Only Provi- 
dence could keep you consistently in 
the middle of the road. 
Some Factors in Situation 
“There are several factors too, which 
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OUR NEWEST C.L. U.’s 


J. HOWARD HANWAY 
N. Y. C. — Youngman 


JOHN WESLEY: NEFF 


Pittsburgh 


RAY PHELPS 


San Francisco 


FRANKLIN A. STONE, JR. 


Newark 


To these men go our heartiest congratu- 
lations. We are proud of our C. L. U. ’s. 


The Mutual Benetit Life Insurance Company 
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do not “make this balancing trick of 
yours any easier. May I mention one 
or two. For one thing we are livine in 
a period when incomes are quite inflated 
compared to the late twenties, and even 
the most careful underwriters may find 
themselves not using too much caution 
in handling applicatiéns for larger 
amounts of insurance. If the amount of 
protection is to be measured today as 
heretofore by the applicants earned in 
come then surely high income taxes and 
much reduced net incomes present a 
new problem. Old standards which based 
the maximum amount of protection to 
be granted on the gross income could 
prove quite meaningless today. If we 
are failing to take this duly into con- 
sideration, may we not later head into 
heavy mortality efforts to remedy 
which could seriously affect future un- 
derwriting for years to come? We can 
hardly afford to assume that there are 
no longer applicants who know a bargain 
when they see one and who can in 
rarious and sundry ways contrive to 
select against you. And would it be in- 
discreet or indelicate for me to mention 
present day competitive underwriting of 
aviation risks which seems _ strangely 
reminiscent of the experiences companies 
had with underwriting disability benefits 
just a few years ago? 

“From another angle everyone knows 
that discoveries tending to _ prolong 
human life are now being made almost 
daily. That is one factor that should 
make your job easier—perhaps it has 
already covered up some of your esrt- 
while underwriting mistakes. It should 
be similarly helpful as the years go by 
—perhaps. But simultaneously the pub- 
lic has become more and more interested 
in life incomes either for their families 
—which brings on some interest rate 
complications—or more especially life in- 
comes for themselves—which means that 
the company must write more and more 
annuity contracts. Now it is a matter 
of simple self-preservation for us to 
try to make this gradual lengthening 
of the life span work for the company 
and its policyholders rather than against 
them. So you have the further and 
growing problem of meeting the public 
demand for annuities on the one ind 


and of ‘staying in the life insurance 
business’ on the other. Writing annuity 
and retirement plans makes any inci «ase 
-in the length of human life work ag: inst 


the company, and presents an vier 
variety of underwriting problem. 


“You may figure that this latte: } 
not after all your job. Perhaps ‘his 
problem is largely up to the ac! rial 
and to the agency departments. "4 
some way some how, your col pany 
has to find ways and means of ‘st» ying 
in the life insurance business.’ At «as! 
it must strike a reasonable balance: Ve 
tween business involving life has rds 
on the one hand and business invo'\!"s 
annuity payments on the other. W1 eines 
this is primarily your job or not, te 
problem is a serious one and to say 

nu 


the least maybe you can find ways 
means to help. 
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Fifty Months—Fifty Millions 


Leyendecker-Schnur Agency of Guardian Life Celebrates 


Achievement at Housewarming in New 


Offices at 25 Cliff Street 





Matar 
CLARENCE N. LEYENDECKER 


“Fifty Months—Fifty Millions,” beamed 
Jerry Schnur of the Leyendecker-Schnur 
agency of Guardian Life, as he showed 
a visitor over the agency’s new quarters 
at 25 Cliff Street, New York. With a 
newspaperman’s sense of a euphonious 
catch phrase he was keynoting the 
housewarming to be held there Friday 
(October 3). For four years and two 
months the agency has paid for at least 
one million business a month. The total 
is close to sixty millions with several 
months nearer two millions. “We are 
going to have all of our insurance friends 
in Friday for a celebration,” said Jerry, 
“especially that fine bunch of general 
insurance brokers from whom we have 
been getting such good business.” 

One of the most interesting agency 
teams in the insurance district, Clarence 
N. Leyendecker and Jerome A. Schnur 
crossed each other’s paths several times 
before they got together in a partner- 
ship fourteen years ago. Each has been 
in the business of serving the general 
insurance broker for more than thirty 
years. They once represented the same 
general agency in separate downtown 
olices and in that sense were competi- 
tors. Long before they ever met they 
were students at the same Brooklyn 
schoo 

As an agency team, Clarence Leyen- 
lanages the organization setup, 
underwriting with the home of- 
lice and has charge generally of the 
agency finances. Jerry Schnur handles 
the ct with the brokers. He num- 
bers broker friends in the thousands. 
e people who know him well 
pictur im as running around with a 
bret cose at night, on holidays and even 
if necessary, working with 
closing cases, or giving some 
surance information to a client. 
Ju leyendecker and Schnur never 

ut their agency success—they 
Nave the Guardian Life organization 
Pract y trom the start of their part- 
‘anuary 2, 1934—without paying 
“that fine bunch of fellows,” 
ral insurance brokers, so they 
ing into the picture their junior 
Partt Robert L. Spaulder, the first 
agen ishier, now working with agents 
'kers, who was admitted to part- 
about six years ago; H. Arthur 


W: rage 

Wai who joined the agency ten 
ie ) aS a supervisor and who has 
oo ah tion as a skillful closer of big 
aS€ 


and Ned Urwin, uptown super- 









Matar 
JEROME A. SCHNUR 


visor, a clever salesman who has done 
a fine job among the brokers in the 
midtown area. Any reference to the 
agency organization would have to in- 
clude Miss Julia Donovan, office mana- 
ger, who was with the agency when it 
opened its doors. When the agency cele- 
brates an anniversary she has one also. 
Four years ago her office associates gave 





Mark 25th Anniversaries 
With New England Mutual 


Six New England Mutual producers 
received twenty-five-year medals at the 
company’s recent national convention at 
Mackinac Island, Mich. George M. Che- 
scheir, general agent, Louisville; Charles 
J. Frisbie, general agent, Seattle; Isadore 
Samuels, general agent, Denver; E. 
Everett Harkness, Hartford; Bertram 
J. O’Keefe, New York-Schmidt, and 
Charles J. Sellars, Buffalo, were pre- 
sented silver medallions by President 
George Willard Smith. 





COL. CHARLES E. WARD RESIGNS 

Resignation of Col. Charles E. Ward 
as vice president and director of agencies 
for the Great Northwest Life in Spo- 
kane has been announced by Samuel P. 
Weaver, the company’s president. Col. 
Ward became vice president of Great 
Northwestern Life in December, 1944, 
coming from Roanoke, Va., where he 
was for eighteen years director of agen- 
cies for the Shenandoah Life. 


her a dinner on her tenth anniversary. 
She is known to all the agency’s regular 
clients. 

Leyendecker and Schnur both point 
out that the quality of life insurance 
secured through the general insurance 
broker has undergone a great change 
over the years. “It has been from the 
general insurance broker that we have 
been getting the finest type of business,” 
they say. “This business persists. The 
mortality has been wonderful. The num- 
ber of policies ‘not wanted’ has been al- 
most negligible.” Then Jerry Schnur, 
who can get sentimental about brokers, 
adds with pardonable unscientific exag- 
geration, “We select the insurance bro- 
ker as carefully as a chemist compounds 
his formulae. We know him; we live 
with him; we help him; and he helps us.” 








national institution. 


EQUITABLE 
LIFE of IOWA 


Founded in 1867 in Des Moines 


On January 25, 1867, the Equitable Life of 
Iowa was founded in Des Moines, then a fron- 
tier town of 8,000 people. 


The 80 intervening years have witnessed the 
development of that pioneer enterprise into a 
In contemplating the 
completion of its first century of service, the 
Company will continue to conduct its affairs 
in the sound, constructive and progressive 
manner which Time has so thoroughly tested. 



















Acacia Mutual Receives 
Plaque From Red Cross 





Press Association, Inc. 


William Montgomery, left, president, 
Acacia Mutual receives plaque from 
American Red Cross for cooperation in 
donating entire floor in company’s home 


office for blood donor center during 
World War II. On Mr. Montgomery’s 
left is J. Clifford Folger, chairman, 


District of Columbia chapter, American 
Red Cross, who presented plaque and 
looking on is Fleet Admiral William F. 
Halsey, who was principal speaker at 
presentation ceremonies which were held 
at Acacia’s home office building. Stand- 
ing behind plaque are left to right: Mrs. 
Hubert H. Anderson and Mrs. Roger 
M. Fred, both of American Red Cross. 





Insurance Library Course 


The first course of instruction ever di- 
rected towards the field of insurance li- 
braries will begin in New York on Oc- 
tober 20, according to an announcement 
made this week by Elizabeth Ferguson, 
librarian of Institute of Life Insurance 
and chairman of the Insurance Section, 
Special Libraries Association. 

The new course will continue for four- 
teen sessions on Monday evenings through 
February 16, 1948 with a recess during the 
Christmas holiday season. The first eight 
lectures will be held in the library of New 
York Life, Room 1102, 51 Madison Avenue 
and the concluding six sessions in the 
library of Metropolitan Life, 1 Madison 
Avenue. 

Reservations for the new course may be 
made through Angelica Blomshield, _li- 
brarian of New York Life, telephone 
Caledonia 5-5000, Extension 657. Cost of 
the series will be $7, and individual lec- 
tures $1, and will be open to all persons 
interested. 

Among the lecturers so far announced 
for the course are Miss Ferguson; George 
J. Marsh, director of sales methods re- 
search of N. Y. Life; Halsey D. Joseph- 
son, CLU, general agent of Mutual Bene- 
fit; William P. Hughes, secretary of Sav- 
ings Bank Life Insurance Fund; Virginia 
Thompson, director of research and sta- 
tistics, Institute of Life Insurance; and 
H. K. Kenagy, vice president Mutual 
Benefit Life. 


WITH UNION CENTRAL 60 YEARS 


A. D. Sanderson, a member of the 
Columbus agency, Union Central Life, 
celebrated his sixtieth anniversary as a 
Union Central Life producer recently. 
Approaching his ninety-sixth birthday, 
which he will observe October 31, he is 
the company’s oldest agent. 


J. WINSTON ROBERTS DEAD 

J. Winston Roberts, 55, for the past 
twenty-seven years special agent for 
New York Life died unexpectedly Sep- 
tember 24 at his home in Birmingham, 
Ala. He was a former president of the 
Birmingham Life Underwriters’ Associa- 
tion. 
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Office Operations Get 
Management Interest 


NEW IMPORTANCE OF FIELD 





Executive Secretary Rowland Says 
LOMA Membership Is Now 194 


and ‘Growing 


New interest on the part of top man- 
agement in all phases of life office op- 
erations was noted in the annual report 
of the delivered 
before Life Asso- 


executive 
Office 
ciation last week by Frank L. 


secretary, 
Management 
Rowland. 

“Personnel administration in all its 
aspects, methods, procedures, operating 
costs are today subjects of vital concern 
to the management of all our com 
panies,” Mr. Rowland said. “The facilities 
of the staff office have been taxed to 
the limit in its endeavor to meet the 
demands placed upon it. 

“During this second post-war year we 
have returned quite completely to a 
peace-time operating basis. As will be 
indicated in this report, we have had 
the most productive year in the history 
of the Association. Our two conferences 
were unusually well-attended, outstand- 
ing and special committees have under- 
taken and reported on a variety of re- 
search projects, reports on several major 
research activities of long standing have 
or will be released this year and our 
Educational Institute staff is now 
adequately manned, which has enabled 
us to offer several new services aimed 
to make the program more effective.” 

Pointing to the steady growth of the 
Association, Mr. Rowland revealed that 
without at any time an organized cam- 
paign to stimulate applications for mem- 


bership, the participating companies 
have increased from 136 to 194 since 
1935. Inquiries from other businesses 


have increased, Mr. Rowland said, to- 
gether with requests for advice and as- 
sistance in establishing similar facilities. 


Elizabeth Ferguson Sees 
Value in Special Library 


Elizabeth Ferguson, librarian of the 
Institute of Life Insurance, told dele 
gates to the annual conference of the 
Life Office Management Association last 
week that a special library is the logical 
clearing house for all the questions and 
all the information of a life insurance 
company. if a company does not have 
a central place through which questions 
clear, Miss Ferguson declared, much time 
and effort is wasted while questions float 
around from department to department, 
over the telephone and in letters. It is 
natural for each department to collect 
and keep at hand the books, reports, 
services, etc., which it needs or needed 
at any one time; these collections often 
grow into sizable libraries but scattered 
as _they are, are seldom used. 

‘A good librarian can give library serv- 
ice if she is equipped only with a desk, 
a telephone, and full knowledge of and 
access to all the informational resources 
of the company. Often the only large 
new outlay of money for a company li- 
brary is the salary of the librarian. 


Carrol M. Shanks Outlines 


Problems of Management 
Beginning on the day an employe is 
hired, the two-fold responsibility of man- 
agement is to train the new person for 
his present job and to equip him for 
future advancement, Carrol M. Shanks, 
president, The Prudential, told the 
twenty-fourth annual meeting of the 
Life Office Management Association last 
week. 

“New employes of life insurance com- 
panies,” Mr. Shanks said, “must be in- 
troduced to life insurance and given the 
background of the general principles of 
the business. After this orientation, 
management must then make it possible 
for them to acquire more detailed knowl- 
edge of the fundamentals of life insur- 
ance and finally, to keep them informed 
of the company’s current activities and 
about new developments in the field of 
supervision. 

“The problems of management in the 
life insurance business,” Mr. Shanks 
continued, “must inevitably increase in 
complexity as the economic, political and 
social organization within which it func- 
tions continues to develop. Fortunately 
improvements and refinements in man- 
agement techniques are enabling the life 
insurance business to keep pace with 
these new demands.” 

Mr. Shanks paid high praise to the 
accomplishments and usefulness of the 
Life Office Management Association and 
coniplimented it for providing staff as- 
sistance to its members. He said the 
increasing importance of line-staff or- 
ganization in business makes the func- 
tions of the association more important 
than ever before, and suggested further 
study of this system of organization by 
members of the group. 





E. C. Berkeley Reports on 
New Types of Machinery 


Four new types of machinery for the 
insurance business which utilize new 
principles developed during the war were 
described to the annual conference of the 
Life Office Management Association last 
week. Submitted by Edmund C. Berke- 
ley, chief research consultant of The 
Prudential on behalf of the association’s 
committee on “electronic sequence con- 
trolled calculators,” the report described 
office machinery which will reduce office 
costs and perform calculations and cler- 
ical operations now undertaken by corps 
of workers. One of the machines is 
capable of performing computation at 100 
operations a second or faster and another 
can store more than 100 million decimal 
digits in a cubic foot of space. 

Cost of the “giant brain,” which can 
calculate in a week what is would take 
ten good mathematicians six months to 
do, now approximates about 100 to 150 
thousand dollars, while electric type- 
writer devices with the controls, tape 
feeds, etc., now cost about $2,500 to 
$5,000. Possible applications for the elec- 
tric tubes and the magnetic tape include 
payroll and commission accounting, pre- 
mium billing and accounting, loan ac- 
counting and investment accounting. 


Foskett Sees Costs 50% 
Higher for Some Years 


RENEWAL BUSINESS PROBLEMS 


Retiring President ot LOMA Urges 
Bold Planning Now To Handle 


Large Volume 








For the next fifteen years, life in- 
surance companies can expect to operate 
with the national price level from 50% 
to 60% higher than pre-war levels, 
Horace W. Foskett, financial vice presi- 
dent of Equitable Life of Iowa and 
president of Life Office Management As- 
sociation told the Association’s twenty- 
fourth annual conference in New York 
last week. 

Warning against what he termed the 
psychology of the “new prosperity,” Mr. 
Foskett declared that the life insurance 
business is in a very fortunate position 
with respect to costs but that com- 
placency about expenses is an extremely 
dangerous attitude to tolerate in the 
business. Interest earnings, he said, are 
at an all-time low and mortality has 
apparently stabilized at such a low level 
that additional savings in mortality can- 
not be relied upto to offset both de- 
creased interest earnings and increased 
overhead costs. 

During the war, Mr. Fosket said, the 
insurance business of necessity stream- 
lined its operations and curtailed some 
of its services to policyholders and 
agents without any apparent hardship 
to anyone. He voiced the hope that be- 
fore any of these services are restored, 
a careful appraisal will be made as to 
the cost of the service in relation to 
its benefits. 

“With the ever-increasing cost of 
routine clerical work, anything we can 
do to simplify and streamline our op- 
erations will pay dividends,” Mr. Foskett 
told the delegates. “A reappraisal of all 
procedures in the light of current costs 
is quite likely to reveal many special 
procedures which although apparently of 
insignificant cost when adopted, have 
grown in cost and cumbersomeness and 
like the barnacles on a_ ship, if not 
periodically removed, greatly retard 
progress.” 

Mr. Foskett urged immediate consid- 
eration of the problems facing the de- 
partments concerned with renewal busi- 
ness. He said that it is not an urgent 
challenge now, but that there is a won- 
derful opportunity to plan intelligently 
and boldly for the greatly increased 
volume of renewal transactions which 
will be handled in the not too distant 
future as the result of the volume of 
new business being written. Warning 
that the impact of the new business in 
renewal departments will be gradual, he 
said its cumulative effect must not be 
overlooked. 

He pointed out that an extra dollar 
on the cost for issuing a new policy mav 
not cost the policyholder nearly as much 
as a few cents added on the renewal 
cost. He said that the volume of renewals 
for the next five or ten years should 
be estimated and plans laid to improve 
the efficiency of each separate operation. 


Robert C. Kneil Preside: 
Of LOMA; J. F. Allen, * .p. 





R. C. KNEIL 


Robert C. Kneil of Pittsburgh, vice 
president of Reliance Life was elected 
president of Life Office Management As- 
sociation at its meeting in New York 
last week, to succeed Horace W. Fosketi, 
financial vice president of Equitable Life 
of Towa. 

Other officers elected were vice presi- 
dent, J. Finlay Allen, secretary Home 
Life of New York and five new mem- 
bers of the board of directors. They 
included Charles H. Bader, actuary and 
assistant secretary Interstate Life and 
Accident Co., Chattanooga; Merrill R. 
Tabor, assistant secretary Berkshire 
Life; John A. Mayer, secretary Penn 
Mutual Life; Earle W. Pierce, treasurer 
Beneficial Life, Salt Lake City; and 
Ralph R. Coombs, second vice president 
Massachusetts Mutual Life. 

All new directors will serve for two- 
year terms except Mr. Coombs, wlio re- 
places Mr. Allen and will serve for one 
year. Retiring directors include James 
B. Slimmon, Aetna Life; J. E. Acuff, 
Life and Casualty; Dwight N. Clark, 
Phoenix Mutual; Gilbert C. Clark, Equi- 
table Life of Washington, D. C. and 
Homer O. White, Fidelity Mutual. 

Mr. Kneil, new president of LOMA 
has spent his insurance career with Re- 
liance Life, which he entered as a clerk. 
He isa graduate of Wesleyan University, 
Middletown, Conn. and was born in 
Saratoga Springs, N. 


C. B. Laing on Home Office 
Staff Unit Functions 


A home office staff unit charged with 
three vital functions in the inspection 
and evaluation of office operating depart- 





ments was described to the annua! con- 
ference of the Life Office Management 
Association here last week by « \irles 


(Continued on Page 9) 
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Johns Tells New Methods 
Speeding Policy Service 


\ three-point program used by Mutual 


Life render better service to the 
policyholder was described before LOMA 
by Willard T. Johns, secretary of 
Mutual Life New York. Launched six 
years «go to build public recognition and 
good will for the company, the program 
comprises activities in the fields of gen- 
eral public relations, general service and 


policy conservation. Through opinion 
surveys the company discovers what the 
public likes and dislikes about the busi- 
ljusts its procedures to meet 








ness, 

these preferences insofar as_ possible, 
and finally tells the story of alert and 
progressive management to the public 
in evers possible Way. 


Through the establishment of a cor- 
respondence section in 1944, Mr. Johns 
declared, some 1,400 letters received 
from policyholders each month are now 


answered, 81% within three days, 18% 
within four or five days and only 1% 
on which detailed information must be 


accumulated in periods longer than six 
-. Methods and techniques used in 
the home office are adapted, where pos- 
sible, for the use of agencies in the 
field. 

(nother new company division, formed 
in 1946, has been set up to reduce to 
a minimum the time required to effect 
payment of benefits. Centered in the 
new unit are death benefit payments, 
double indemnity, disability benefits, pay- 
ments under annuities and supple- 
mentary contracts and payment. of 
maturing endowments; presently, the 
unit is mailing checks for death pay- 
ments the same day proofs are received 
In approximately 96% of its 1,250 claims 


month and 99.2% in id hours. 
William J. Reilly Talk 
If man fails to recognize and teach 


the law of intelligent action, we can ex- 
pect no more than an endless continu- 
ation of individual failures, group feuds 
and international wars, William J. Reilly, 


career consultant, New York, told the 
annual conference of the Life Office 
Mani gement Association last week. In 


ts simplest terms Mr. Reilly defined the 
law as follows—when a person is con- 
fronted with a problem, the intelligence 
ot lis action is dependent on three 


Primary ftactors—his desire to solve the 
problem, his ability to solve it, and his 
capacity tor handling the human rela- 


tions involved. 


J. A. Mayer Tells of Success 
Of Policyholders’ Meetings 
rhe recent policyholder meetings of the 
enn Mutual Life were described to the 
ant conference of the Life Office 
Mi nivement Association last week by 
te company’s secretary, John A. Mz wyer 
adelphia. In all, Mr. Mayer re- 
veale:! 102 separate meetings were held 
; eral agents with a total attend- 
ance ot approximately 13,000 people. Be- 
ause of the large number of scheduled 
es and the impossibility of releas- 


é nior executives for a series of 
ht” stands, Mr. Mayer, said, his 
adopted the motion picture 


f annual report rather than de- 
“ upon public addresses. An addi- 
000 people have already seen the 


ya it showings other than policy- 
’ meetings and these, he said, 
as continuing. 

as great enthusiasm in the field for 
'pany Ss meetings, Mr. Mayer de- 
( as been shown by detailed ques- 
re reports which indicate that the 
p Iders and producers alike were 


ly impressed by the motion pic- 
1 the luncheon, afternoon or din- 
nicetings, 


‘taining attendance at the meet- 


ings, according to Mr. Mayer, printed 
invitations and advertisements should be 
supplemented by personal effort on the 
part of the agent. The company learned, 
he said, that the policyowner did not 
know what to expect at the meetings but 
that once he came his reaction was fa- 
vorable. 


O’Toole on Training 

3usiness is no longer faced with the 
choice as to whether or not it should 
train supervisors but only a choice as to 
how it must do so, Raymond J. W. 
O’Toole told the annual conference of 
the Life Office Management Association. 

“In the absence of an organized pro- 
gram of selection and training,” Mr. 
O'Toole said, “men and women must enter 
upon their supervisory duties without a 
conception of the great responsi- 
and opportunities their jobs en- 
degrees of 


proper 
bilities 


compass, acquiring varying 


the necessary ‘know-how’ as they go 


along.” 


C. B. Laing Talk 


(Continued from Page 8) 


B. Laing, second vice president, The 
Prudential. 

Three responsibilities for the staff unit, 
as described by Mr. Laing, are to control 
numerical staffing throughout the home 
office, to control the organization struc- 
ture of all home office divisions and third, 
to carry on a program of surveys or 
management audits throughout the home 
office. Known as the organization and 
staffing section, it was formed by Pru- 
dential early in 1946. 

Stressing the importance of organiza 
tion charts in the conduct of home of- 
fice operations, Mr. Laing declared that 
few companies to date have up-to-date 
charts of their existing organization. Of 
twenty-four requests addressed to other 
companies by his section, Mr. Laing said, 
only five companies furnished charts and 
of these only two were sufficiently de- 
tailed to get a clear picture of the com- 


pany’s organization. 
Through inspection procedures, Mr 
Laing said, his company has obtained 


general improvement in the structure of 
divisions resulting from the elimination 
of unnecessary levels of supervision, the 
provision for more adequate supervision, 
the standardization of titles and the clar 
ification of lines of reference. 


































































































































































































































you forget him? 





Mortgage Protection plan. 





THE MAN 
YOU FORGOT 


Monrreace LIFE INSURANCE on your client gives 
his family as good a break as the firm that holds 
his mortgage. It takes care of everybody. 


Or does it? What about your client, himself? Did 


No one forgets to mail his mortgage bill when 
he’s disabled. No one in his family forgets to show 
up for meals. No one forgets to send the doctor 
bills. The only one who forgets to show is the 
man with his regular income check. 


That's why we remembered to put a Lifetsme monthly 
income benefit for Accident and Sickness in our 


This pays the bills when he's disabled .for the man 


who pays them when he's well. 
























































OCCIDENTAL LIFE Insurance Company 


Gia Cilifotnia * V H JENKINS, Senior Vice-President 


“We pay lifetime renewals -they last as long as you do” 
























Advanced in Victoria, B. C. 





T. H. LEEMING 
The advancement of Victoria, B.C. 
from district office to branch office 
status and the appointment of T. H. 
Leeming as branch manager has been 


announced by the Manufacturers Life. 

Mr. Leeming joined the 
in 1939 and 
that year he enlisted in the 
Naval Volunteer 
attended 
graduated as a 


company early 


later 


Royal Cana- 


when war broke out 
Reserve. lle sub 
College, Hali- 
lieutenant 
patrol 


dian 
sequently Kings 
l : 


fax, where he 


and spent considerable time on 
duty. 

After his 
Mr Leeming 


insurance 


Navy 


interrupted 


discharge from the 
resumed his 
earning his initial mem 
$200,000 Club 
His appointment as 
Victoria 
December last year, and 
$200,000 Club 


career, 
company’s 
1946. 


manager at 


bership in the 
in September, 
acting district was 
announced in 
this year he renewed his 


membership in May. 






WILLIAM M. McCRORY DEAD 

William M. McCrory, general agent 
for John Hancock Mutual Life at 
sonville, since 1927 died on September 23, 
Mr. McCrory was well-known in Jack- 
insurance circles as he had en- 
business in that 


Jack- 


sonville 
gaged in the insurance 


city for some time before becoming gen 
eral agent for the John Hancock. 

E. J. Becker, who joinend Mr. Mc- 
Crory as a partner in 1944, will continue 
as general agent at Jacksonville, for John 
Hancock Mutual. 


PRUDENTIAL OPENS D. C. OFFICE 

Opening of a district office by The 
Prudential in Washington, D. C., has 
been announced by O. E. Beal, vice pres 
ident of the company. The new office 
will be known as the Rock Creek Park 
district office and will be headed by 
Samuel G. Keery, who for the past 
twenty-one years has been manager of 
the company’s district office in the 


Standard Oil Building. Ralph C. Morrow 
of the Norfolk, Va. district office will 
fill the vacancy caused by Mr. Keery’s 


transfer. 


BENEFICIAL EXPANDING 
Beneficial Standard Life, Los Angeles, 
has been granted certificates of authority 
to transact life and disability insurance 
in Nevada, Oklahoma and Montana. In 


the last named state Giffin Seipe, for 
merly of the Seattle office of the com 
pany, has been named general agent, 


with headquarters in Helena. The com 
pany, which is now admitted to fifteen 
states, has made application for 
admission to New Mexico and the Terri- 
tory of Alaska. 


also 
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Equitable Society Meeting at Alberta 


300 Top-Ranking Club Members Attend 

Business Conference Lasting Four 

Days; Subjects on Agenda 

Approximately 300-top-ranking produc- 
tion club members of the Equitable 
Society attended at Lake Louise, Alberta, 
Canada, a four-day educational confer- 
ence in September. The delegates, who 
had qualified for the trip by writing a 
business volume of $500,000 or more dur- 
ing the year, were from every section of 
the United States. 

The Society’s representatives were 
welcomed to the educational sessions of 
the conference by Agency Vice Presi- 
dent Vincent S. Welch. The first semi- 





Thomas I. Parkinson (left) and 
Vincent S. Welch. 


nars featured such subjects as Pension 
Trust and Deferred Compensation with 
L. A. Spencer as chairman, C. A. Cum- 
mins as vice chairman and S. A. Monroe 
as home office representative. 

A discussion of estate planning and 
programming was led bv chairman Harry 
Steiner with Daniel FE. Dean as _ vice 
chairman, and Stuart McCarthy, home 
office representative. The day’s confer- 
ence was ended with a seminar on Group 
Insurance and Salary Savings led by M. 
Lee Alberts, Mark Higgins and Lloyd 
H. Bunting, vice chairmen, and M. A. 
Gulick and N. E. Horelick, home office 
representatives. 

The third day of the conference fea- 
tured seminars on Group Annuities with 
John M. Pfeil, chairman, Martin I. 
Scott, vice chairman, and M. A. Gulick 
and N. E. Horelick. A discussion of 
Business Insurance and Inheritance Tax- 
ation was led by Leon Gilbert Simon, 
Stanley S. Leeds was vice chairman and 
Stuart McCarthy, home office represen- 
tative. The sessions ended with a semi- 
nar on Advanced Package Selling and 
Assured Home Ownership. Vash Young 
was chairman, J. H. Houston, and Albert 
Kirkpatrick were vice chairmen. The last 
day of the conference was featured by 
an address by President Thomas _ I. 
Parkinson of the Equitable. 


Ott Agency Conference 


A. V. Ott agency, Equitable Life As- 
surance Society, New York, held an 
educational conference at Atlantic City 
recently. Theme of the conference was 
“Going Forward.” In addition to the 
agency representatives who participated 
in all the clinical discussions, the home 
office guests were H. A. Yoars, vice 
president; Leslie Scott, superintendent 
of Group sales; T. J. Burns, New York 
cashier. Manager Ott commented that 
the agency is going forward because of 
the increase of career men in the higher 
Club Corps and the increase in produc- 
tion in 1947 over 1946 augurs well to be 
the best year the agency has experienced. 





L. to R.: Vice President Welch, Myron Cohen, president Greater New York 
oody, vice president Eastern Manaz;ers Ass’n; H. C. 
Johnson, president Southern Managers Ass’n.; Warren Woody, president Central 


Managers Ass’n; Taft 


Managers Ass’n., and A. D. Hemphill, president Western Managers Ass’n. 





L. to R., Front Row: Charles A. Cummins, Lustgarten Agency, Chicago; 


Harry T. Wright, Woody Agency, Chica 
M. Pfeil, Sr., Woods Agency, Pittsburgh. 


go; Chairman Lyle Spencer, and John 


; Standing: Tom A. Ferns, Woodward Agency, Columbus; William M. Albern, 
Riehle Agency, New York; Harry Greensfelder, Jr.. Green Agency, St. Louis; 
Robert J. Manheimer, Rosenstein Agency, New York, and Robert G. Matthews, 


Woodward Agency, Columbus. 





Lepper President of 
New England Conference 

The New England Claim Executives’ 
Conference held its first fall meeting 
at the City Club, Hartford, on Septem- 
ber 16. The following were elected to 
hold office during the ensuing year: Wil- 
liam T. Lepper, president; F. J. Venn- 
strom, secretary, and L. C. Eggleston, 
treasurer. 

Many intricate problems now facing 
the loss departments of the various com- 
panies will be dealt with in their monthly 
meetings which are scheduled through 
June of next year. 


MATTHEW E. CONBOY DEAD 

Matthew E. Conboy, district manager, 
The Prudential, Rochester, died recently 
in Buffalo. He suffered a heart attack 
while attending a regional meeing of the 
company. Mr. Conboy headed the Buf- 
falo office for seven years before being 
transferred to a similar position in Roch- 
ester thirteen years ago. 





BMA Passes $300,000,000 


The Business Men’s Assurance has an- 
nounced that it has passed the $300,- 
000,000 mark in life insurance in force. 
The company now has 325,000 policyown- 
ers enrolled in the Group life insurance 
plans and also has a substantial volume 
of reinsurance. The company has ex- 
perienced approximately a 50% increase 
in reinsurance volume in 1947 and is now 
serving nearly seventy client companies. 

Since organization the company has 
paid over $78,000,000 in benefits to policy- 
owners and beneficiaries in thirty-three 
states and the District of Columbia. 


JOINT MEETING PLANNED 

Joint announcement has been made by 
George C. Treadway, New York Life, 
president, Life Underwriters Association 
of Peoria, and Earl M. Schwemm, Great- 
West Life, Chicago, president, Illinois 
State Association of Life Underwriters, 
of plans for the combined mid-year meet- 
ing of the State Association and Peoria’s 
twenty-third annual sales congress. The 
1947 dates are 20, 21, 22, 








Lucky You 


IF YOU KNOW ABC 
THIS COMPANY'S 


“Specials 
ALL REGULAR FORMS 


plus 
JUVENILE 
TERM RIDER TO 65 
MONTHLY REDUCING TERM 
NO-CLAIM BONUS (ACCIDENT) 
SPECIAL A&S DISABILITY PROGRAM 
INDIVIDUAL HOSPITALIZATION 
FOREIGN COVERAGE 
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IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK 








Conn. Mutual Changes 


(Continued from Page 1) 


Mutual. A complete series of annuity in- 
come endowments will be written at ages 
60 and 65 for both male and female lives. 
These policies provide $10 a month retire- 
ment income per $1,000 face amount. 

Additional plans of insurance are offered 
on juvenile insurance from ages 0 to 4 
with the result that from ages 0 to 10, 
the Connecticut Mutual will be able to 
offer Ordinary Life; Life paid up at 65; 
30, 20, and 10 payment life; Endowment 
at 65, 60 and 21; 20 payment endowment 
at 60 and 65; and 20 year endowment; 
also endowment at 18 from age 0 to 8. 
A new juvenile form will be offered in 
New York State on the more impor- 
tant plans of insurance which will meet 
the special requirements of that state 

A new Modified Life Policy will be of- 
fered which can be converted into retire- 
ment income at the Retirement age (6) 
or 65). This policy has been designed 
especially for use in connection with the 
Connecticut Mutual’s Combination Pension 
Trust Plan. 

In announcing the change, Vice !’: 
dent and Actuary Leslie R. Martin 
“Interest earnings of the Connecticut 
tual have been relatively favorable 
cent years with 3.51% net earned in 4 
However, the 3% basis for insuranc 
icy reserves was adopted by the con 
65 years ago when interest rates in & 
were much higher than they are toda) 
the last 20 years, the margin betwee: 
rate of interest earned and the rat 
interest required to maintain reserv’ 
steadily decreased. Changing the 11 
basis for insurance reserves to 21‘ 
help maintain an adequate margin bet 
interest required and interest earned 

HONOR H. C. HUNKEN AGENC® 

Vincent B. Coffin, vice president, ‘ 
necticut Mutual, gave a dinner to! 
staff of the:Henry C. Hunken ag¢ 
Chicago, last week as a tribute t 
agency for the progress which it 
been making. 
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P esident Thompson 
(Continued from Page 4) 


he. ise) must be set up to produce a 
spe d To produce the still 
incomes needed today to support 
ified standard of living, an even 
principal sum is required. 

these indications point to: 

) the probable inadequacy of lines 
surance set up prior to 1940, and 
{ e need of even greater protection 
tl was thought necessary only a 


income. 


few vears ago, and 
') the ability of most citizens, even 


in (oe face of inflated living costs, high 
taxes, and the appeal of new and novel 
merchandise, to purchase and carry 
more nearly sufficient amounts of in- 
surance. 


“In 1918, 2% of the national income 
was invested in life insurance premiums 
of U. S. companies. Now policyholders 
are applying nearly 4% of a much larger 
national income to purchases of life in- 
surance. This is due, in part, to a better 
appreciation of life insurance on the part 
of the public.” 

In closing, Mr. Thompson pointed out 
that “During the thirties there was some 
talk of a mature economy. America was 
through. No one feels so today. There 
is no indication of limits to achievement 
in the chart we have just examined. On 
the contrary, the world is aghast at the 
magnitude of things which need to be 
done to make the world a better place 
to live in. In this field of opportunity, 
life insurance will surely contribute, and 
receive, its share.” 


Direct Mail 


(Continued from Page 3) 





Reply-O-Letter to be used for an extensive 
list of prospects which the agent cannot 
screen selectively. This latter plan would 
offer a premium to those who return the 
enclosed card—a premium whose value is 
such that replies would come only from 
those who are as much interested in the 
life insurance information offered as they 
are in the memo book. Thus the letters 
do the screening job. 

\ll direct mail is posted from the home 


office, direct to prospect. except the pre- 
mim which is sent to the agent. He, in 
turn, phones the prospective client seeking 
an appointment to deliver the gift and 
give lim the information requested. This 


program, Mr. Brundage pointed out, de- 
pends heavily on consistent use, a strong 
telephone approach and qualified names. 
He suggested that the agents give the plan 
vast a ten-week trial period, during 


he recommended using not more 
than ten Pre-Approach Letters or twenty- 
five Reply-O-Letters a week, never both in 
one week, 


e Direct Mail Plan,” stated the sales 
p tion manager, “has been developed 
'p you be your own advertising agent. 
systematic plan to be integrated 
your regular work schedule. It is 
I ubstitute for any standard prospec- 
ethod . . . nor is it a substitute for 
ther ingredients of prestige build- 
such as good service and sound pro- 
ing. Rather Direct Mail Plan is a 
tc way to tell more people about you 
our product, to arrange more ap- 
ents and to build a stronger client 
nship. 
ed consistently, Pre-Approach and 
0-Letters teamed with Good Prop- 
ody vill guarantee you extra prospects, 
I and prestige,” he said. 





\Voodward, Ryan, 
Sharp & Davis 


Consulting Actuaries 


41 PARK ROW, NEW YORK 
Telephone BArclay 7-4443 














Analagraph 
(Continued from Page 3) 


ing in the use of the Analagraph and 
then arranged to have training course 
schools in their general agencies for 
the men under contract, and the Four 
Horsemen (as the four original col- 
laborators were called) went into the 
general agencies and helped on _ the 
training programs there. The company 
has had home office training schools 
for years, but they were mostly for new 
men. The tendency of late has been to 
have all the training schools at the head 
office, and they are now entirely for men 
who have recently joined the company. 
There have been approximately twenty- 
five Analagraph schools at the home 
office. Counting the schools in various 
agencies the over-all number has been 
approximately thirty-three. Among the 
angles reviewed at the schools have 
been the ratio of sales to pictures taken 
by Analagraphers, average size of policy 
and so forth. 

In all, during the past decade there 
have been more than 500 trained in the 
use of the Analagraph in the home office 
and field schools, which continue for 
four weeks with one instructor assigned 
to each four trainees. Based on the sell- 
ing techniques and philosophy of suc- 
cessful field men the training and pro- 
gramming procedures have been changed 
in detail from time to time, but the basic 
principles remain the same. 

The Designer 

Walter Dorwin Teague who designed 
the new Analagraph model was one of 
seven members of the New York World’s 


Fair Board of Design. Some of his 
“firsts” in design are the streamlined 
stock car, first streamlined railroad 


coach, first standardized oil and gaso- 
line service station. He has written a 
number of books, including “Design This 
Day: The Technique of Order in the 
Machine Age.” His clients include Ford, 
Boeing Aircraft, Scott Radio, American 
President Lines, Ferry-Morse Seed Co. 


U 
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N. Y. Managers’ Outing 


The fall outing of the Life Managers 
Association of Greater New York will be 
held at the Rockville Country Club, 
Rockville Centre, L. I., October 9, John 
M. Fraser, general agent, Connecticut 
Mutual, president of the association, an- 
nounced. Reservations may be made 
through Harris L. Wofford, The Pruden- 
tial, 90 John Street, secretary-treasurer 
of the association. Charges are as fol- 
lows: greens fee $5; luncheon $2; din- 
ner $5. 





NAMED IN FORT WORTH 
Curtis Thomas, New General Agent, 
Pan-American Life; Well Known 


in That City 


The appointment of Curtis Thomas as 
general agent for the Fort Worth, 
Texas, territory by Pan-American Life, 
has been announced by Kenneth D. 
Hamer, vice president and agency di- 
rector. He entered the insurance busi- 
ness in 1939 as an agent. 

In 1942 Mr. Thomas entered the Army, 
serving as an instructor at the Fort 
Knox training center. When he received 
a medical discharge from the Army in 
1943 he was an officer candidate at the 
Armored School. After his discharge he 
reentered life insurance as an agent and 
shortly thereafter became a_ general 
agent. He is well known in Fort Worth. 





NAME 5 DIVISION MANAGERS 

Life Insurance Co. of Georgia has cre- 
ated five divisions in Florida, formerly 
supervised through a_ state office in 
Jacksonville. Division managers are U.S. 
Jones for North Florida, headquarters 
at Jacksonville; A. L. Coffey, Jr., for 
South Florida, headquarters at Miami; 
R. J. Martin for Southwest Florida, 
headquarters at Tampa; E. H. Richard- 
son for East Florida, headquarters at 
Daytona Beach; W. C. Statling for 
West Florida, headquarters at Panama 
City. 








N MUTUAL 


PORTLAND MAINE HOME OFFICE 


Rolland E. Irish, President 


Harland L. Knight, Agency Vice-President 


ACCIDENT - GROUP... 








HERMAN REINIS 
Brooklyn General Agent 
The Manhattan Life 


(Founded 1850) 
50 Court St. MAin 4-7951-2-3 

















J. W. Fox Heads Berkshire 


Boosters Annual Campaign 





JOSEPH FOX 


W. 
the Berkshire Life with offices in Jersey 
City, 
director of 
Tenth Annual 
paign will run October 13 to 
November 26 the com- 
plete operation will be under Mr. Fox’s 
direction. 


W. 


Joseph Fox, general agent for 


been appointed campaign 


the 


has 
30osters 


The 


3erkshire 
Campaign. cam- 
from 


inclusive and 


The headquarters will be located in 
Mr. Fox’s offices at 921 Bergen Avenue, 
Jersey City, where all of the branch 
offices of the company will report di- 
rectly to him. The selection of Mr. 
Fox came through the General Agents’ 
of the company and was 
announced to the field through S. S. 
Wolfson, president of the association. 


Association 


Mr. Fox, who has been in the insur- 
ance business since 1921, is 2 prominent 
figure in life insurance circles. He re- 
ceived his life insurance training at 
Rutgers University and City College 
of New York. He is a member of the 
New York Life Managers Association, 
the New York City Life Underwriters 
Association, the Life Supervisors As- 
sociation of New York, the Managers 
and General Agents Association of 
Northern New Jersey, the New Jersey 
State Association of Life Underwriters, 
the National Association of Life Un- 
derwriters and is a member and past 
president of the Hudson County Life 
Underwriters Association. 

_ A resident of East Orange, Mr. Fox 
is a Kiwanian, a past master of his 
Masonic Lodge, a member of the New 
Jersey Consistory of the Scottish Rite 
and a Shriner, as well as a member 


of the Cedar Hill Country Club. 





Myron I. Kelsey, manager of The 
Prudential’s district office No. 3 in Cleve- 
land, recently celebrated his twenty-fifth 
anniversary with the company. 





HAIGHT, DAVIS & HAIGHT, Inc. 


FRANK J. HAIGHT, President 
Consulting Actuaries 
INDIANAPOLIS 


Omaha Kansas City 
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100 Year Assn. To Honor F. H. Ecker 


Frederick H. Ecker, chairman of the 

board of Metropolitan Life, was pre- 
sented with the gold medal award by the 
Hundred Year Association of New York 
at its twentieth anniversary celebration 
and annual dinner at Waldorf-Astoria 
Starlight Roof on Tuesday. 
The selection of Mr. Ecker as _ re- 
cipient of this award, on the basis of 
his outstanding achievement for New 
York City through his activities in the 
construction of better housing and his 
numerous civic and welfare interests, 1s 
in direct accordance with the aims and 
purposes of the association, which in- 
clude the preservation, fostering and 
perpetuation of the high ideals and 
worthy traditions that have been handed 
down through the years in the business 
and professional life of the City of New 
York. 

The object of presenting this award is 
threefold: (1) to recognize an individ- 
ual’s contribution to his community; (2) 
to stimulate the business world’s inter- 
est in unselfish community service of 
the highest character; and (3) to incul- 
cate in all New Yorkers the feeling that 
it is worth while and in the highest de- 
gree meritorious to serve the interests 
of the people of New York City. 

In making the award the association 


FREDERICK H. ECKER 


expresses the business world’s recogni- 
tion of the necessity of translating 
ideals into the actions of every day life. 





New Pru Medical Director 

Dr. Idwin G. Dewis has been ap- 
pointed medical director of Prudential, 
succeeding Dr. Chester T. Brown re- 
cently retired. Dr. Dewis as been asso- 
ciate medical director for fourteen years 
having joined the company in 1920 two 
years after graduating from New York 
Medical College. 


Strupper ‘Made Penshiene 
Of Piedmont Life of Ga. 


I:verett Strupper has been elected 


president of the Piedmont Life of 


Georgia, H. Benson Ford, chairman of 
the board, announced. The new com- 
pany, with headquarters in Atlanta, will 
begin business January 1. 

Since 1940 Mr. Strupper has been gen- 
eral agent in Georgia for Volunteer Life. 
The Piedmont Life has an authorized 
capital stock of $1,000,000. 


Guardian Reenters Texas 

Guardian Life of New York has re- 
entered Texas, the first agency to be 
in Dallas. 


O. J. Cianciotto Joins 
Meyers-Crisona Agency 


Otto J. Cianciotto has recently joined 
the Meyers-Crisona agency, Jamaica, 
L. 1., general agents of Continental As- 
surance, aS agency supervisor. Mr. Cian- 
ciotto is making his debut in life insur- 
ance after a fine military record during 
World War II. He enlisted in the Army 
in December, 1942, as a private and four 
years later was honorably discharged 
as a captain in the artillery. 


JEFFERSON STANDARD SCHOOL 

Jefferson Standard Life’s thirteenth 
quarterly sales training school for new 
agents was held in the company’s home 
office at Greensboro, N. C. last week. 
Associate Agency Manager R. B. Tay- 
lor, CLU, directed the educational acti- 
vities of the school. Thirty-eight agents 
from eighteen states who met the com 
pany’s preliminary requirements were in- 
vited to attend the school. Since the 
sales training school idea was inaugu- 
rated in June, 1945, 352 agents have 
attended the schools. 


NALU Training Conferences 

Thirty-five training conferences for lo- 
cal association officers are being held by 
National Association of Life Underwrit- 
ers during October, it is announced by 
James E. Rutherford, executive vice 
president. The conferences will bring 
together leaders from forty-five states 
and the District of Columbia, and will 
deal primarily with local association ad- 
ministration. National officers, trustees 
and headquarters staff members will con- 
duct the meetings, with the assistance of 
state and local officers. 

A feature of each conference, accord- 
ing to Mr. Rutherford, will be the pres- 
entation to all local officers of a new 
association handbook on local associa- 
tion administration. A companion vol- 
ume on state association administration 
will go to state leaders. No set speeches 
are scheduled for any conference. In- 
stead, the specific problems of each local 
association will be considered and dis- 
cussed by the delegates, with a national 
representative acting as moderator. 

While NALU will pay the expenses of 
one night’s lodging and three meals for 
one representative of each association 
attending, it is anticipated that most lo- 
cal associations will send three or more 
officers and directors to its conference. 
_This is the fifth year of the associa- 
tions state conterence program, and a 
greater percentage of the membership 
will be covered in the 1947 series of con- 
ferences than ever before. It is also the 
first time that the entire series has been 
completed in one month. Prior to this 
year, conferences were held from Octo- 
ber to December. 


Shenandoah Asst. Actuary 


Shenandoah Life, Roanoke, Va., has 
named a Canadian assistant actuary. He 
is Richard F. S. Hazlett of Fredericton, 
New Brunswick who, after graduating 
from University of New Brunswick, 
served with the Insurance Department 
of the Canadian Government from 1933 
to 1940. He left that post to work in 
the actuarial and mathematical depart- 
ment of Massachusetts Mutual Life and 
in 1941 was appointed assistant actuary 
of the Maritime Life of Canada, which 
company he leaves to go to Virginia. 

Mr. Hazlett served with the Royal 
Canadian Air Force for three years dur- 
ing the war, and is an associate member 
of the Actuarial Society of America and 
the American Institute of Actuaries. 





DR. HUGH W. CRAWFORD DEAD 





John Hancock Associate Medical Di- 
rector Dies After Illness of 
Several Months 

Dr. Hugh Wilfrid Crawford, associate 
medical director of the John Hancock, 
died suddenly in Boston last week after 
an illness of several months. Dr. Craw- 
ford was graduated from the University 
of Alberta in 1924 and from the Medical 
School of the University of Toronto in 
1928. In 1929 he became assistant medi- 
cal director of Connecticut General in 
Hartford. In 1935 he was elected medi- 
cal director of the Columbian National 
Life and remained in that position until 
two years ago when he was elected asso- 
ciate medical director of the John Han- 
cock. 

Dr. Crawford was well known in life 
insurance medical and underwriting cir- 
cles and was a member of several medi- 
cal societies, including the Association of 
Life Insurance Medical Directors. 

Dr. Crawford is survived by his widow, 
the former Eunice Auger; two _ sons, 
Edward Roberts Crawford, of New Or- 
leans, and Hugh John Crawford of Wel- 
lesley Hills; his mother, Eva Edwards 
Crawford, of Medicine Hat, Alberta; one 
brother, George Maxwell Crawford, 
Seattle; and a_ sister Jeanne, Fort 
Wayne, wife of Dr. George McBeth 
Graham, assistant medical director of the 
Lincoln National Life; and a sister, 
Dorothy, West Hartford, wife of Buist 
Murfee Anderson, counsel of Connecti- 
cut General. 





LAA Speaker 





EDWARD S. CHURCHILL 


Edward S. Churchill, CLU, special 
agency assistant and director of pension 
research for G. B. Dorr agency, Hart- 
ford, Northwestern Mutual Life, has had 
an exceptional career as a life under- 
writer, his written business in 1946 ex- 
ceeding two million. He will speak at 
the annual meeting of Life Insurance 
Advertisers Association to be held Octo- 
ber 23-24-25 at Chateau Frontenac, Que- 
bec City, Canada. 


BANKERS OF IOWA LEADER 

A. E. Gravengaard, Portland, Ore., 
agency led the list of forty-seven agen- 
cies of the Bankers Life of Des Moines 
showing a gain of insurance in force 
for the year to September 1, with < 
10.67% increase. 





NAMED BY COMMERCIAL LIFE 


Commercial Life Assurance announces 
the appointment of J. Leonard Gainer 
as manager of the branch at Sudbury, 
Ontario. The company plans to open 
several additional offices in Toronto in 
the near future. 
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HONOR FOR HAROLD GEORGE 


National Life of Vt. Assistant Actuary 
Made Associate of Casualty Actuarial 
Society; His Prominence 
An honor not usually held by people 
in the life insurance business was re- 
cently conferred upon Harold George, 
assistant actuary, National Life of Ver- 
mont, when he was made an associate 
of the Casualty Actuarial Society of 
America. The honor is gained through 
examinations conducted by the society. 
The Casualty Actuarial Society con- 
cerns itself with liability, accident and 
other casualty statistics. In the case of 
Mr. George, his membership is of par- 
ticular value because the National Life 
incorporates accidental death and dis- 
ability insurance with its life insurance 


policies. Mr. George is also a fellow ot! 
the Actuarial Society of America and a 
fellow of the American Institute of Ac- 
tuaries. 





Life Policy Payments 
Are 9% Over Year Ago 


Benefit payments to life insuince 
policyholders or beneficiaries in ¢ 
United States from their insurance «:1!l- 
panies were 9% greater in July tliin a 
year ago, the Institute of Life Insurs ice 
reports. i 

In July, total payments to policy! 
ers and beneficiaries were $247,2() 
compared with $225,877,000 in Jul: 
last year. The payments to living p’ 
holders showed the greater gain 
represented 53% of the aggregate 
ments. They were $131,245,000, up |" 
while death benefit payments were >: ‘> 
958,000, up 9%. 

For the fiyst seven months of the 
total payments by the life comp:1'és 
were $1,766,616,000, an increase of $:\'°; 
745,000 over payments of the correspo 1 
ing period of 1946. 
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Provident Mutual Chicago Meeting 


‘ie fourth in a series of regional 

ngs sponsored by the Provident 
Mutual Life was held at the Edgewater 
Be Hotel, Chicago, from September 
2 24. Highlights of this meeting, 
| opened with a dinner for which 
Willard K. Wise, vice president in — 
anc 


of .zencies, was the toastmaster 

Henry Bossert, Jr., asistant manager of 
agencies, was guest speaker, included a 
discussion of the Guertin changes by 
Everett D. Armantrout, assistant actu- 


ary, and an explanation of the New Op- 
tion Manual by Edwin E. Weller, assist- 

sunsel and lawyer for the company. 
\t one of the afternoon sessions two 
of the company agents, George E. Aikin, 
ivenport, and Donald L. Barnes 
of Duluth, told their fellow agents of 
their own methods. Mr. Aiken presented 
some illustrations of estate tax cases that 
are helping him qualify for the Banff 
convention in 1948. 

One large case developed when Mr. 
Aikin showed a policy owner the large 
estate tax liability that would be in- 
curred by his wife at his death. The 
solution was a policy on the policy- 
holder’s life paid for by his wife. 

A second case developed where the 
prospect bought $75,000 of life insurance 
on his son’s life and for which he paid 
$2000 in premiums annually as a gift, 
thus reducing his estate and increasing 
that of his son. 

\ third resulted when an uninsurable 
friend agreed to make annual premiums 
as a gift to his wife in order that she 


of | 


might pay for $10,000 of short term 
endowment on her son, aged one. 
Mr. Barnes discussed the tangibility 


life insurance. 
“People say life insurance is intan- 


gible, and ask how anyone can sell it,” 


Prudential Expanding 
Mortgage Loan Branches 


Operations of The Prudential’s farm 
mortgage loan branches in Memphis and 
Omaha have been expanded to cover city 


properties. At the same time, the com- 


pany’s branch in Birmingham, Ala., has 
been made responsible for farm lending 
in a larger area of the mid-south. Ac- 


cording to the company’s announcement, 
the lowa-Nebraska branch, with head- 
quarters in Omaha, will service city loans 
in the entire state of Nebraska, the east- 
ern half of Wyomipg and all but the ex- 
treme eastern section of Iowa. Samuel 
K. Supplee, who recently was_ trans- 


ferred to Omaha from Kansas City and 
named assistant manager, will devote 
much of his time to the new activity. 
Harold H. Jones, supervising appraiser 


in the branch has been advanced to the 
position of assistant manager and will 
share in the supervision of the enlarged 
activities, 

In Memphis, Lindsay Bruce and Frank 
|. Miller, assistant managers, will handle 
the new city loan business. City lending 
operations of the branch will cover the 
ng cities in Arkansas, western Tten- 
nessee, northern Mississippi, northwest- 
ern Louisiana and parts of Kentucky and 
souri, 

e Birmingham office, originally 
ied only with city loans, has been 
ing farm loans in Alabama for sev- 
¢ months. Under the reallocation of 
tories, it will cover the agricultural 
ot southern Kentucky, eastern 
iessee, the southeastern parishes of 
'siana, the southern half of Missis— 
and Escambia county, Florida and 
all section of northwestern Georgia 

ell as its home state of Alabama. 


*hiladelphia Ass’n to Meet 
‘he Philadelphia Association of Life 
‘erwriters will open its fall session at 
rp meeting October 16. A talk 
anguage of Selling” will be given 
Hubert E. David, production mana- 
for Union Central’s New York City 
ney. P resident of the Phil: idelphia 
ciation is Lester S. Lamb. 


said Mr. Barnes. “I ask you, are little 
polka-dot dresses and little red shoes 
intangible? Is a three-room bungalow 
where a mother and her little ones can 
be sheltered intangible? Are a mother’s 
care and understanding and sympathy 
intangible to a child? No, it is all very 
real and tangible to me. 

“T have peace of mind in knowing that 
if I shouldn’t return home from work my 
wife will not have to turn over the keys 
of our home to the mortagee, nor cancel 
the milk delivery nor apply to the Wel- 
fare Office. Because of life insurance my 
children are going to be given an oppor- 
tunity for an education. I have no desire 
to live to be a hundred, but if I do there 
will be a life insurance check coming 
to me every month. Life insurance is 
very tanglible!” 

This Chicago meeting was attended by 
about 150 general and special agents 
from Chicago-Albritton, Colorado, Dav- 
enport, Des Moines, Detroit, Duluth, 
Milwaukee, Minneapolis, St. Paul, and 
Sioux City—Omaha. 

Other officials present from the home 
office were W. D. Cross, assistant man- 
ager of agencies; Nelson White, assist- 


ant manager of agencies; DeLong H. 
Monahan, financial vice president; Ern- 
est J. Dewees, medical director; and 


F. Phelps Todd, vice president and in- 
surance supervisor. 

The fifth regional meeting for the 
Provident Mutual was held at Ojai, Cal. 
on September 29, 30, and October 
1, for agents from Los Angeles, San 
Francisco ,and Oakland. The sixth will 
be held in Portland for the Oregon and 
Washington agents on October 7 and 8. 
While the final meeting on the list 1s 
planned for Swampscott, Mass., October 
15, 16, and 17. 


CHICAGO ASSOCIATIONS MEET 


Life Underwriters Assn. and CLU Chap- 
ter Hold Joint Meeting; Hear 
Clifford H. Orr 

The Chicago Association of Life Un- 
derwriters and the Chicago chapter CLU 
held a joint meeting last week with 
about 400 persons in attendance. Honor 
guests for the occasion were the eleven 
new CLU’s in Chicago, and Roland 
Hinkle, CLU assistant agency manager 
of the Reno agency, Equitable Life As- 
surance Society, and immediate past 
president of the American Society of 
CLU, delivered the charge to these new 
members. 

Guest speaker for the joint meeting 
was Clifford H. Orr, CLU, general agent 
at Philadelphia for National Life of Ver- 
mont. The public today is profession 
minded, Mr. Orr told the group, which 
means the public expects men to be 
particularly equipped to do their jobs. He 
said it had long been his hope that the 
life underwriter would be accepted by 
the public as a financial counselor, rather 
than as a salesmen, and stated he felt it 
significant that the leaders today in the 
national and local organizations were re- 
cipients of the CLU designation. 

Mr. Orr recommended that life insur- 
ance men set up for themselves the type 
of program they were trying to get 
others to adopt. He pointed out that 
from personal experience he knew that 
such a financial philosophy strengthened 
convictions. 

Clarence E. Smith, president of the 
Chicago Association of Life Underwrit- 
ers, and Edwin S. Hewitt, president of 
the CLU chapter, presided jointly over 
the meeting. Others present and seated 
at the speakers table included Philip B. 
Hobbs, immediate past president of 
NALU, and Paul Cook, CLU, immediate 
past president of the Chicago Associa- 
tion. 











HEARD on 


the WAY 








The American “ habit where 
competitors in business whether in a small 


freely ex- 


get-together” 


group or a national convention 


change ideas on selling methods, recruiting 
and training salesmen, amazes Europeans. 
Recently two visitors to this country, Ove 
H. Del, vice president of Mutual Insur- 
ance Co. of Denmark, and Gustav Ingholt, 
agency manager of Assurance-Compagniet, 
here to study American insurance methods, 
met for the first time in the offices of 
Agency Management Association in Hart- 
ford, although the offices of both com- 
panies are in Copenhagen. Another visitor, 
A. C. S. Eagles, assistant to the manz ‘ging 
director ‘of the Crusader Insurance Co. 
England oe attended the recent conven- 
tion of National Association of Life Un- 
derwriters at Boston said: “I was very 
much impressed especially at the fact that 
all are so willing to pool ideas at a big 
meeting of this kind. In England, while 
through branches of the Chartered Insur- 
ance Institute insurance men do meet to 
discuss mutual problems, I have not seen 
anything organized on quite so large a 
scale as an American convention.” 

The Danish visitors also gave a brief 
glimpse of insurance operations in their 
country. There are fifteen life insurance 
companies in Denmark, and one of these 
the oldest one—is a government organiza- 
tion. This company was established in 
1870 by the Danish government and oper- 
ates in competition with private companies. 
The rates are established by law and 
whenever any changes or new provisions 
are added, it is necessary for additional 
laws to be made. 

Under the present government no effort 
has been made to nationalize Denmark’s 
insurance program, said the visitors, but 
if the Socialist party wins the next elec- 
tion, which is a strong possibility, there 
may be a movement in this direction. 

About fifty per cent of all life insurance 
sold in Denmark is produced by part-time 


and although agency leaders hope 
to put the business on a full- 


agents, 
ultimately 


time agency level, the many rural areas 
make this difficult. 
Mr. Ingholt said that one of his com- 


pany’s biggest problems is collecting pre- 
miums. Policyowners expect and wait for 
the agent to go to them. Frequently the 
agent must travel many miles on his bicycle 
to contact his client and repeat this pro- 
cess several times before he finally makes 
collection. If he fails to collect before the 
lapse date, then “he’s in for a good scold- 
ing from the policyowner.” It’s quite dif- 
ferent from your country, Mr. Ingholt 
said, “where the insured simply drops his 
check in the mail without question.” 


In August edition of 5 go Ray 
Giles had an article, “Why Not Retire at 
55?” In September he was author of 
another article in Coronet, “How You 
Can Retire at 55.” He concludes one 
article by saying: “For assistance, call 
on an experienced agent who can show 
you how to coordinate different kinds of 
insurance.” 


C. Donald Fisher who has joined the 
agency of the State Mutual Life in Bal 
timore served in the war aboard the 
U.S.S. Proteus as submarine tendant 
in the American and European theatres. 

After discharge from the Navy he re 
entered University of Pennsylvania and 
was graduated from Wharton School of 
Finance. 


At the Life Office Management Asso 
ciation’s annual meeting at the Hotel 
New Yorker last week there was a large 
delegation of women. Among them were 
the following: 


Marian A. Bills, assistant secretary, 
\etna Life; Leonette Voelker, person- 
nel assistant, Baltimore Life; Hazel 
Levine, librarian, Mutual Benefit: D. A 


Metropolitan Life 
Expands in Texas 


3 DISTRICT OFFICES PLANNED 


President Lincoln Makes Announcement 
at Dallas Dinner Attended by 
Business Leaders 
Announcement that Metropolitan Life 
will expand its life insurance business in 
Texas was made at an informal luncheon 
given for A. Lincoln, president of 
that company, by Charles F. O’Donnell, 
president of Southwestern Life, and 
William C. McCord, president of South- 
land Life, Wednesday, at Dallas, at- 
tended by more than one hundred promi- 

nent business leaders. 

Mr. Lincoln said that his company had 
carried on its business of Group insur- 
ance in Texas for the past twenty-four 
years, with offices in Dallas and Hous- 
ton, and with its customary service to 
Group policyholders. He pointed out 
that, while the company had not, during 
this period, maintained active district 
offices in Texas in ‘connection with Or- 
dinary, Industrial, and Accident and 
Health insurance, there was, neverthe- 
less, a considerable amount of such 
Metropolitan insurance in force in the 
state largely by reason of the removal 
to Texas from other states of individuals 
already holding Metropolitan policies. 

Mr. Lincoln stated that the company 
would, in due course, establish district 
offices in Dallas, Fort Worth, and 
Houston with other offices in contempla- 


Leroy 


tion if and when expanding business 
might warrant it. The company will re 
cruit its agents entirely from men not 


presently connected with the life insur- 
ance business. Believing, as it does, in 
the present and future greatness of 
Texas, an empire in itself, it is the opin- 
ion of his company, said Mr. Lincoln, 
that its complete line of insurance serv- 
ice should be made available to Texas 
people. 


Laitman Assistant Manager 


Major Milton A. Laitman has been 
appointed assistant manager of Times 
Square Agency of Prudential according 
to an announcement made today by J. 
A. McNulty, manager. 

Major Laitman has been with The 
Prudential as a special agent since De- 
cember, 1946, shortly after his release 
from active service. A graduate of the 
Military Academy at West Point in 1939, 
Major Laitman subsequently attended 
Harvard University and Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, where he 
studied electronics and the sciences of 
radar. As a Signal Corps officer, he 
served as division signal officer of the 


Seventeenth Airborne Division and as 
chief of the electronics branch of the 
Fourth Service Command. 


In his new position he will head a full 
time department, working with a group 
of special agents. 


JOHN CUSIMANO DEAD 
John Cusimano, 64, who was engaged 
in the life insurance business in James- 
town, N. Y., for the past twenty years, 
died recently at his home. He had been 
a resident of Jamestown for forty-five 
years. 


Pfeiffer, personnel assistant, Mutual Life 
of N. Y.; Dorothy Goldsmith, personnel 
director, Guardian Life; Louise M. New- 
man, personnel manager, Northwestern 


Mutual; Anne H. Mallery, librarian, 
Penn Mutual. 
Also Louise I. Piercy, personnel su- 


pervisor, Prudential; F. M. Richards, 
supervisor of female staff, Sun Life of 
Canada; Dorothy Swensson, personnel 
supervisor, Teachers Insurance and An- 
nuity Association; Elizabeth Ferguson, 
librarian, Institute of Life Insurance; 
Angelica Blomshield, librarian, New York 
Life. 

Uncle Francis. 
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THE GOLD BOOK 
This issue of The Eastern Under- 
writer is published in two parts, Part 
Two being The Gold Book of Life 
Insurance Selling of 1947, annual sales- 


manship edition. 





INDEPENDENT ADJUSTERS 

Despite the growth and high quality 
of fire insurance claim services rendered 
by the many branch offices of the Gen- 
eral Adjustment Bureau, the indepen- 
dent adjuster is still a highly important 
factor in the business. Many indepen- 
dents are among the leading adjusters 
of the country, even though there are 
some such adjusters who may not be 
a credit to the business. Richard C. 
Williams, formerly associated with the 
companies’ loss bureau and now gen- 
eral adjuster of the Hanover Fire and 
likewise president of the Eastern Loss 
Executives Conference, told a meeting 
of the New York Association of Inde- 
pendent Insurance Adjusters last Friday 
that the companies are the friends of 
the adjusters and want to work more 
closely with them. Prentiss B. Reed of 
New York, an outstanding adjuster, is 
the new president of the national or- 
ganization of the independents, and 
Harold Hyer, another top authority in 
this field, heads the New York associa- 
tion until his successor takes over on 
January 1. 

In his address Mr. Williams said that 
the independent adjuster can improve 
and thereby perpetuate his position in 
the loss settlement field. He urged all 
adjusters to adhere strictly to the prin- 
ciples of honesty, courtesy, good dress 
and good habits, and to know people, 
know insurance, policy contracts, 
values, something of accounting and 
common law and the value of coop- 
eration. He advised the adjusters to 
know their principals better. There are 
cases when an adjuster should take the 
time of the head loss man of a com- 
pany. “First,” said Mr. Williams, “it 
enables such loss executive to know 
more about the particular claim being 
discussed and, second, a better insight 
is obtained of the particular adjuster; 
also it affords an opportunity of set- 
tling any differences of opinion which 
might exist whether they be personal 
or otherwise.” 

Mr. Williams stressed the value of 


meetings of adjusters among themselves 
and with company officials. He said the 
independent adjusters in New York 
might give consideration to meeting 
more often, “It might be,” he con- 
tinued, “that you would want to have 
more meetings of a business character 
so you could thrash out any questions 
which might be on your minds, Then, 
too, should this become a reality you 
might wish to have present an advisory 
body made up of company loss execu- 
tives. I can think at the moment of no 
reason why this should not be feasible, 
as we are all in this business together 
and if anything can be learned at any 
time, mutual benefit naturally results. 
We should be more frank in our busi- 
ness relationships and avoid some of 
the misunderstandings.” 





BRITISH GOVERNMENT ATTITUDE 
TOWARD INSURANCE BUSINESS 
According to A. C. S. Eagles, assist- 

ant to the managing director of the 

Crusador Insurance Co. of England, 

who is spending some time in_ this 

country observing American insurance 
methods, “The British Government has 
emphasized that it does not propose 
to nationalize the insurance industry 
beyond the small extent to which its 
existing plan for social insurance ap- 

plies.” His comment was made at a 

press interview at the offices of the 

Agency Management Association in 

Hartford last week. 

To illustrate the way in which British 
authorities regard voluntary insurance, 
Mr. Eagles said, “The government en- 
courages private life insurance in a 
practical way by allowing life insurance 
policyowners a rebate on income tax 
for policy premiums paid.” The normal 
rebate allowed is at the rate of seventy 
cents for every four dollars of premium 
paid. This is one of the most important 
selling points employed by life insur- 
ance agents in England, he added. 

The National Insurance Act, which 
becomes effective July 5, 1948, said the 
3ritisher, has been welcomed by insur- 
ance leaders as “a great general bene- 
fit.” A compulsory insurance program 
financed jointly by the insured, the 
employer and the government, it af- 


fords everybody “a basic minimum of 
protection.” Mr. Eagles does not feel, 
however, that this Act will affect the 





SHERMAN C. KAPTELL 


S. C. Kattell, secretary, Lincoln Na- 
tional Life, Fort Wayne, has been ap- 
pointed a member of the Public Em- 
ployes Retirement Fund Board by Gov- 
ernor Ralph F. Gates of the state of 
Indiana. Mr. Kattell will serve in this 
capacity until December, 1949, 


Marvin L. Wilson, for the past thir- 
teen years a general insurance agent and 
broker, has been selected to head the 
Alexandria, Va., 1948 Community Chest 
drive. In accepting the appointment, 
Mr. Wilson continues a long record of 
community service. He is at the present 
time president of the Alexandria Cham- 
ber of Commerce. Professionally he is 
a past president of the Virginia Associ- 
ation of Insurance Agents and a member 
of the Northern Virginia Underwriters 
Association and the National Association 
of Insurance Agents. In addition, he is 
a member of the Virginia and the Dis- 
tract of Columbia bar associations. He is 
also a graduate of Duke University, 
and has completed gradute and law 
training at George Washington and Na- 
tional Universities. Mr. Wilson was ap- 
pointed to his new Community Chest 
assignment by Albert A. Smoot, presi- 
dent of the organizations whose goal is to 
raise $58,000 as Alexandria’s share in the 
Greater District of Columbia Chest drive, 
to be held November 12 through 25. 

x «kk 


Harry N. Bonar, special agent in Park- 
ersburg, W. Va., for the New England 
Mutual Life, has been elected a director 
of the Parkersburg Community Fund for 
a three-year term. A New England 
Mutual associate since 1928, he is the 
current president of the Parkersburg 
Lions Club, and a member of the com- 
pany’s Leaders Association. 





production of Ordinary life, but con- 
siders it more a foundation upon which 
“a comprehensive insurance plan can 
be usefully built. Our activities,” he 
said, “will be directed toward program- 
ming insurance along the same lines as 
American insurance men program their 
insurance needs in conjunction with 
social security. 

“The British insurance public is not 
nearly as insurance conscious as Amer- 
ica,” Mr. Eagles commented, “and 
there is still room for vast improve- 
ment in this field. Introduction of the 
National Insurance Act should help to 
bring about a greater awareness of 
the value of all forms of personal in- 
surance.” 








S. F. LeRiche, who has been appv: 
manager of the Canadian branch oj 
Union Fire, Accident & General. 
Unity Fire, has been assistant ma: 
of the branch for fifteen years. He }) 
his insurance career with the P; 
Assurance and served in first \\ 
War after which he was with No; 
Union. He is a Past Most Roval (Ca; 
of the Quebec Pond of the Blue 


* +> 


Benjamin Barnett, associated with 
loss division of the Pacific department 
the North British Group at San F; 
cisco, received an honor grade in 
examination given by the Insurance 
stitute of America. Upon completion 
the Fire II Course conducted by { 
Fire Underwriters Association of th: 
Pacific, Mr. Barnett took the nation 
examination and achieved the perfect 
grade of 100%. He has now been a, 
pointed a member of the educational 
committee of the Fire Underwriters Ax 
sociation of the Pacific. 


dl 


a ae 


Victor G. Henry, well known Wichita, 
Kan., agent and past president of both 
the Wichita and Kansas Associations and 
state-national director of Kansas, and 
Mrs. Henry, have returned from a 
month’s vacation trip along the west 
coast. In Seattle they attended the 
wedding of their son Kenneth who is 
attending a Bible College in Los Angeles. 
Mr. Henry will leave Wichita Octobe: 
12 by air for the NATA annual meeting 
in Atlantic City and spend a day in 
3altimore on business before returning 
te Kansas for the twenty-seventh annual 
convention of the Kansas Association at 
Topeka October 22 - 24. 

* * x 


Raymond D. Parker, president of 
Parker-Allston Associates, Inc., insur- 
ance advertising agency of New York, at 
a recent meeting at the Downtown Ath- 
letic Club was chosen chairman of the 
Distinguished Guest Committee for the 
Heisman Trophy Dinner next December. 
The Heisman Trophy Award is the out 
standing event of the winter season as it 
honors the leading college football player 
of the United States, selected by 800 
football coaches and radio broadcasters 
Mr. Parker served on this committee for 
the past two years when “Doc” Blanch- 
ard and Glenn Davis of the Army had 
been the recipients. Guests include lead 
ing football coaches, sports writers, 
prominent football players of other years 
and many radio personalities. 

 e 


John L. Train, president and general 
manager of the Utica Mutual, Utica, N 
Y., has been appointed to the twelve-man 
sponsoring committee of “Employ tle 
Physically Handicapped Week,” by ( 
ernor Dewey. 


x ok x 
Miss Phyllis Ruth Rearden, dauy! 


of Executive Vice President William 
Rearden of the Firemen’s of Newark 
Mrs. Rearden, was married Satut 
night to William E. Woodman, son 
Mrs. Lee W. Woodman of Maplew 
N. J., and the late Mr. Woodman, 
the First Presbyterian and Tri 
Church of South Orange, N. J. The p 
tor, the Rev. Charles L. Mead, pertom 
the ceremony. 
* * * 


Loyd B. Gettys, manager of 
Davenport, Ia., agency of Mutual Li: 
New York, has been elected preside: 
the American Numismatic Associa 
He has been active in the national 
ganization of coin collectors for m 
years and is himself the owner of a \ 
able collection. He was elected presi 
of the Association at the closing ses 
of the organization’s annual conven! 
in Buffalo, N. Y 
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Clara Baldwin to Make World Tour 

Clara Baldwin, Chicago, representative 
of a number of trade papers, including 
The Eastern Underwriter, will close her 
office early in December, and start on 
the first lap of a trip that is to take her 
around the world. Her decision to take 
this tour at the present time of unrest 
throughout the world is prompted by 
declarations of the editors of a num- 
ber of the publications she represents 
that because of the disturbed conditions 
first hand investigation of world markets 
will prove of far more value to their 
readers than at any other time. 

This Nelly Bly of today starts on her 
journey with definite assignments to 
cover specific markets in many countries. 
In at least two instances, the Nelly Bly 
designation is apt. Both newspaper- 
women blazed a trail with their trips 
around the world. Nelly Bly, who made 
the tour in 1889-1890, was five feet three, 
and Clara Baldwin is just about that tall 
and weighs around a hundred pounds, 
probably less. Nelly Bly, according to 
Ishbel Ross’ “Ladies of the Press,” left 
with “two small satchels, two frocks, a 
toothbrush, some flannel underwear, a 
bank book, a gillie cap and a sturdy plaid 
ulster.” Clara Baldwin’s chief equipment 
will be her portable typewriter. She will 
pack a toothbrush and beyond that as 
little impedimenta as possible. 

\t this point, the parallel ends. Nelly 


Bly was a stunt reporter. Clara Bald- 
Will Is a competent trade paper reporter 
and will do some creative writing as 
well. Nelly Bly’s ambition was to “outdo 


Time.” Her coup was to make 
ic round trip in the least possible time. 
Sie accomplished this at the speed un- 
neard Of at that time of seventy-two 
qi six hours and eleven minutes. Clara 
baldwin will stay in each country she 
Visits as long as may be necessary to 
t her mission. She expects to be 
\ at least a year and probably many 
m s longer. In the course of her trip, 
s ill travel by train, ship and _ air- 
ind before she is through, likely 
y camel, donkey and jinricksha. 
\ddition to insurance newspapers, 
Baldwin’s publications cover a 
held. One of them is “Wood,” a 
publication out of Chicago inter- 
in all phases of wood production 
'sage—in this connection she is a 
member of the Forest Products 
ch Society. Other publications 
\merican 3oxmaker,” “Manufac- 
Confectioner,” “Baker’s Helper,” 
three divisions of the “Journal 
( tumerce of New York,” “Modern 
y itions,” “Display World,” “Dé- 
I nt Store Economist.” 
ugh Miss Baldwin’s plans are 
the first part of her itinerary is 
| Well settled. Early in December 
vill sail from New Orleans on a 
Line freighter, going through the 
it Canal, making her first stop at 
Peru. She will travel by freighter 
' the west coast of South America 
“ ‘ar as Valparaiso, Chile, then go 


























Argentina, Uruguay and 


crossland to 
3razil. From Brazil, she will ship across 
to Europe, probably stopping first in 
England and Eire, then on to Norway, 


Sweden, Denmark, Holland, France, 
Switzerland, Italy and Spain. 

Miss Baldwin then will hit the Gold 
Coast of Africa and South Africa, fol- 
lowing which she will proceed to the 
Pacific area, her present plans calling 
for stops in India, China, the Philippines, 
Australia, New Zealand and Hawaii. 

That seems to be an ambitious under- 
taking for one small woman, but she 
says that in pulling up stakes in Chi- 
cago and setting out on this tour’ her 
aim is to be a good reporter and see 
what there is to see. She hopes that in 
so doing, she may be accomplishing what 
the editor of one of her publications 
wrote to the passport bureau: “con- 
tributing knowledge to the industries in 
this country about the same industries 
in foreign countries. This will build a 
better understanding, we believe, be- 
tween countries.” 

Miss Baldwin says this would be a 
large order “but a wonderful thing if 
this venture of mine can in any way 
contribute to an understanding between 
countries.” 

The Eastern Underwriter joins the 
other publications Miss Baldwin repre- 
sents in wishing her “bon voyage.” 

x * * 
Article Makes a Hit 

The article in the Saturday Evening 
Post by David G. Wittels, called 
“License to Kill,” a great indictment of 
carelessness of public 
whom they 
received a 


indifference or 
officials as to 
license, 


issue a 
driver’s 100% 
endorsement from insurance people. 

The article drew many letters. Two 
of them were from J. W. Randall, pres- 
ident, the Travelers, and Harold P. 
Jackson, president, Bankers Indemnity. 
In part they wrote: 

Mr. Jackson: “May I add my com- 
mendation to the many you must have 


has 


received for the very timely and force- 
ful article by Mr. Wittels. Of the 
cardinal E’s, engineering, education and 
endorsement, our experience in the field 
of automobile insurance indicates to us 
we may expect the most prompt and 


effective results from enforcement. 
Strict enforcement derives from the 
will of the people, and articles such 


as the one referred to are of particular 
value.” 

Mr. Randall: “Highway and _ police 
officials are able to progress only as 
fast as public opinion will let them. 
I trust that your article will convince 
the public that whatever little incon- 
venience they may experience, as the 
result of more careful examination of 
applicants for motor vehicle drivers’ 
licenses, will be more than compensated 
by the ultimate results.” 

Among other letters received by SEP 





was one from President Edmund F. 
Richardson of the American Op- 
tometric Association. The point he 
brought out: 

“As specialists in vision, and vision 
is the most important physical faculty 
in the safe operation of motor vehicles, 
leading optometrists have known for 
years that the laxity in issuing drivers’ 
licenses is a national scandal of major 


proportions.” 
* * x 


3 Insurance Men on N. Y., 
N. H. & H. Board 

In the reorganization of the New 
York, New Haven & Hartford R. R. 
three prominent insurance men are on 
the board. They are James Lee Loomis, 
chairman, Connecticut Mutual Life; 
Morgan B. Brainard, president, Aetna 
Affiliated Companies; and Harry C. 
Hagerty, vice president and treasurer of 
Metropolitan Life. Mr. Loomis was one 
of principal figures in the reorganiza- 
tion of the road. 

Howard S. Palmer has been elected 
president and chairman of the executive 
committee. Mr. Palmer paid tribute to 
the work of Federal Judge Carroll C. 
Hincks in his administration of the 
properties during the period when the 
railroad was under the latter’s jurisdic- 
tion. He pointed out that the road has 
undergone a thorough financial house- 
cleaning and that its capitalization has 
been scaled down from $489,023,000 in 
1935 to $384,790,000 at present time. 

In a statement President Palmer said: 
“The impact of increased wages and 
continuing price increases, coupled with 
delays and difficulty in changing the 
prices of our products to meet these 
costs places a heavy burden on the 
management and its new owners at the 
very time economic conditions are in 
such unsettled state.” 

Among lawyers on the new board are 
John L. Hall, senior partner of Choate, 
Hall & Stewart, Boston; Major Fred 
N. Oliver of Oliver & Donnally, New 


York; and Edwin S. S. Sunderland of 
Davis, Polk, Wardwell, Sunderland & 
Kiendl, New York. 
* * * 
On Board of Pullman 
Two insurance company presidents 


are on board of directors of the Pull- 
man Company. They are C. F. Codere 
of St. Paul Fire & Marine and John 
A. Stevenson of Penn Mutual Life. 
Mr, Stevenson is on the executive com- 
mittee. 

* * * 


Cartwright Given Dinner 

Charles M. Cartwright, who retired 
last month as editor of the National 
Underwriter, has also retired as chair- 
man of the committee which runs the 
Evanston (Ill.) Public Library. His asso- 
ciates in the library committee gave him 
a testimonial dinner in Evanston on 
Monday night. 

x * #* 

Spencer Welton’s Reunion Luncheon 


Spencer Welton, vice president, Mas- 
sachusetts Bonding, enjoyed to the full- 
est on Monday a New York luncheon 
date with a schoolday friend of his 
J. Franklin Rydene, general freight 
agent of the Lackawanna Railroad 
whom he has not seen since 1896 when 
they both lived on adjoining farms in 
Washington, Conn. The reunion took 
place in the Bankers Club, New York, 
and it was delightfully reminiscent of 
events of long ago. Mr. Welton left the 
family farm in 1896 to become a printer’s 
devil in the office of the New Milford, 
Conn. “Gazette” and from there he ad- 
vanced to positions of prominence in the 
newspaper and advertising fields, manu- 
facturing and then to insurance, in 
which industry he is today a nationally 
known personality. 

x * * 


Fortune Prints Personality Closeup 
of Samuel A. Markel of Richmond 
“Fortune” contains 


of Samuel A. 


Current issue of 


a personality closeup 










To Tour World 











CLARA BALDWIN 


Markel, president of the American 
Fidelity & Casualty of Richmond, Va., 
and head of the Markel Service, Inc., 
a nationwide servicing organization in 
the truck insurance field. In 
this article Mr. Markel is described as 
“an unusually adroit and 
small businessman” whose company has 


and bus 


successful 


made a success in “a risky field that 
other insurance companies have either 
avoided or entered with marked cau- 
tion.” 

Of spot news interest in the “Fortune” 
sketch is that Mr. Markel is now ener- 
getically considering a possible Markel 
service for the aviation industry. The 
new service, if and when formed, would 
be a companion facility to that per- 
formed in the truck and bus field. 

For the man-sized job which Markel 
Service, Inc., is now doing an organiza- 
tion of assorted experts and investi- 
gators is necessary. Their job, it is ex- 
plained, is to reduce accidents and keep 
down the claim costs of policyholders 
of the American Fidelity & Casualty. 
Says “Fortune” in part in describing 
the modus operandi of Markel Service, 
Inc. : 

“The service’s rather unusual relations 
with its 5,000 customers, including such 
large outfits as Atlantic Greyhound, 
Dixie Motor Coach, and Michigan 
Freight, begin with a ‘memorandum of 
understanding, which merely outlines 
codes of safety. But Markel prefers ul- 
timately to assume virtual control over 
both the drivers and vehicles of the 
insured companies. His whip is the 
‘morally persuasive’ device of threaten- 
ing to increase premium rates or even 
cancel policies if a recalcitrant client 
does not maintain his equipment or re- 
fuses to discipline a careless driver. * * * 

“Before the war many Markel clients 
dealt with safety offenders through in- 
formal courts composed of one repre- 
sentative each from the service, the com- 
pany, and the union. But organized or 
not, no driver likes to get on Markel’s 
blacklist, which virtually excludes him 
from driving for other Markel-serviced 
firms. And bus and trucking companies 
have every inducement to follow the 
Markel pattern, since a good safety rec- 
ord pays off in sharply reduced pre- 
miums, * * *” 


Mr. Markel runs his twin enterprises 
with the help of four sons (two sets of 
twins). His outside interests, says “For- 
tune,” include chumming with stage 
celebrities and a belief in one Dr. Max 
Gerson’s diet for cancér, arthritis and 
leukemia. 
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Independent Adjusters 
Of New York City Meet 


SNEATH ELECTED PRESIDENT 


Will Succeed Hyer at Close of Year; 
Williams Asks Cooperation of 
Companies and Adjusters 


J. Chester Sneath was elected presi- 
dent of the New York Association of In- 
dependent Insurance Adjusters at the 


annual business meeting and dinner held 
at the Drug & Chemical Club in New 
York City last Friday evening. 


William 





HAROLD HYER 


C. Wiley was elected vice president and 
R. L. Hoercher will continue as secre- 
tary and treasurer. The new officers 
take over on January 1 at which time the 
present president, Harold Hyer, retires 
from office. Messrs. Hyer, Sneath and 
Hoercher are heads of their own offices 
and Mr. Wiley is an executive of Albert 
R. Lee & Co. 

Mr. Hyer specializes in fire loss ad- 
justments, Mr. Sneath in inland marine 
claims and Mr. Wiley is ocean marine 
losses. The association aims to rotate 
its officers according to their specialties 
so that adjusters in the fields of fire- 
marine-automobile loss work will have a 
chance to head this organization which 
now has about 100 members. 

Williams Chief Speaker 

Chief speaker at the dinner, attended 
by a large gathering of members and 
guests, was Richard C. Williams, general 
adjuster of the Hanover Fire and also 
president of the Eastern Loss Executives 
Conference. Others to address the gath- 
ering were Assemblyman William Mc- 
Kenzie, chairman of the Insurance Com 
mittee of the New York Assembly and 
the sponsor of much legislation emanat- 
ing from the industry; Alfred J. Bohlin- 
ger, Deputy Insurance Superintendent of 
New York; Senator Abraham Kaplan, 
member of the law firm of Powers, Kap- 
lan & Berger; Norman S. Rein, another 
prominent New York attorney; Cecil 
Tate, retired adjuster; Carl J. Typer- 
mass, also Deputy Insurance Superinten- 
dent of New York, and Arthur C. Goer- 
lich, dean of the School of Insurance of 
the Insurance Society of New York. 

John McAndrews was toastmaster at 
the dinner. Among the many guests 
were Charles E. Black, assistant United 
States manager of the Royal-Liverpool 
Group; Vernon E. Hall, vice president 
of the America Fore Group; Edwin H. 


(Continued on Page 17) 


M. H. GRANNATT PROMOTED 


Elected President of Prudential of Great 
Britain and Hudson, Succeeding 
C. A. Nottingham 

The board of directors of the Pruden- 
tial Insurance Co. of Great Britain lo- 
cated in New York, and the Hudson In- 
surance Co., has elected M. H. Grannatt, 
president of each company to succeed C. 
A. Nottingham. 

Mr. Grannatt is assistant United 
States manager of the Royal-Liverpool 
Group and is also United States mana- 
ger of the Skandia of Stockholm, Swe- 
den. 

Mr. Grannatt, who is a native of New 
York, joined the Royal-Liverpool Group 
in 1923 as assistant mananger in Chicago 
for the Liverpool & London & Globe. 
Prior to that he had been associated with 
the New York Underwriters Agency as 
Western special agent, having jurisdic- 
tion over more than twenty states. His 
early experience in insurance was ac- 
quired with the office of A. & J. H. Stod- 
dart in the East. 


Watters Insurance Head 


American Bar Association 
Thomas Watters, Jr., of New York has 
been elected chairman of the insurance 
law section of the American Bar Asso- 
ciation. Others elected at the annual 
meeting in Cleveland last week were 
Henry W. Nichols, first vice chairman, 
general counsel National Surety; J. F. 
Handy, second vice chairman, assistant 
general counsel of Massachusetts Mutual 
Life; R. H. Kastner, secretary, associate 
general counsel of American Life Con- 
vention. 











WDC Honors J. Victor Herd for 
Outstanding Service He Rendered 


Vice President J. Victor Herd of the 
America Fore Group has been awarded 
an engrossed resolution to commemorate 
the several years of unstinted effort he 
gave toward the successful administra- 
tion of the vital War Damage Corpora- 
tion as assistant to Executive Vice Presi- 
dent Frank A. Christensen who is presi- 
dent of the America Fore Group. 

The resolution, presented by John D. 
Goodloe, chairman of the board of the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation, 
Washington, D. C.,, is signed by Mr. 
Goodloe and RFC Directors Henry T. 
Sodman, James L. Dougherty, Harvey 
Gunderson, H. A. Mulligan and Secretary 
Matthias W. Knarr. 

The resolution reads: 

“Whereas, J. Victor Herd has served 
the War Damage Corporation in a con- 
sulting and advisory capacity to January 
15, 1945, and as vice president from Janu- 
ary 15, 1945, without compensation or 
expense to the corporation; and whereas, 
War Damage Corporation shall not have 
succession beyond June 30, 1947; now, 
therefore, ke it resolved, that the mem- 
bers of the board of directors of War 
Damage Corporation express to Mr. 
Herd their regret that his pleasant asso- 
ciation with them will formally terminate 
on June 30, 1947, and that they express 
to him their appreciation of the out- 
standing service he has rendered the 
War Damage Corporation during a pe- 
riod of national emergency. 

“He has handled the important tasks 
committed to his care with a high degree 
of skill, “efficiency, and devotion to the 
public interest; and in such manner as 
to evoke the respect of his associates. 
Be it further resolved, that these resolu- 
tions be spread on the minutes of the 
corporation on the second day of June, 











FIRE PREVENTION 1797 STYLE 





be procured, 


Bofton, San. 6. 


Members of the Alert, Attena ! 





HE Acerr Fire Society, from a wifh more 
ettettually to contribute towards the fafety and weltare 
of their brethren, as well as their fellow Citizens in general, 
have ordered an augmentation of Two Buckets, to the num- 
ber already pofleifed by each member ; and they are hereby 
notified, that fuch of them as now have buckets fuitable to 
aniwer this requifition, mutt inform the 1ubferiber within 
ten days from this date, in order that the Committe, ap- 
pointed by a vote of the Society, at their late meeting, may 
be enabled ta alcertain the number of buckets neceifary to 
Per Order, 
EDWARD DAVIS, jun. Clerk. 











From Columbia Centinel, Boston, Jan. 21, 1797 





THE SPRINGFIELD GROUP 
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SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
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DETROIT, MICH. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS 


NCE COMPANY 


OF FIRE INSURANCE COMPANIES 














J. VICTOR HERD 


1947, and that an engrossed copy thereof, 
signed by members of the board, be 
transmitted by the president, under the 
corporate seal, to Mr. Herd, with the 
best wishes and high esteem of the mem- 
bers of the board of War Damage Cor- 
poration and entire staff of the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation.” 





Extended Coverage Rates 
Up in Maine, Mass., R. I. 


Rates for extended coverage endorse- 
ment No. 4 were increased this week in 
Massachusetts, Maine and Rhode Island, 
effective September 26. The rate was 
boosted from 6 cents to 10 cents on 
non-fireproof dwellings and general mer- 


cantile ‘classes. However, on fireproof 
i, 


> 


buildings rates were reduced from 2% 
cents to 1% cents. The rate increases 
are due to heavy losses sustained by 
windstorms over a period of years, in- 
cluding years of the hurricanes in New 


England. 

Rates on vandalism and _ malicious 
mischief were increased in the three 
states. 


Existing policies are not affected by 
the rate changes either way and may not 
be canceled pro rata to take advantage 
of reductions. The number of families in 
a dwelling is increased from three to 
four. The fire-resistive dwelling class 
definition is also liberalized and the rate 
for this class reduced from 6 cents to 


4% cents. 


O’Toole, St. Louis Agent, 


Opposes Commission Cuts 


John J. O’Toole, well known agent 0! 
St. Louis, strongly opposes reductions 
agents’ commissions. In a_ statement 
issued this week he says that the public 
has not complained about agents’ carn 
ings and even with higher prices !0r 
about everything today agents’ commuls- 
sions have not been increased, percent 
agewise, for nearly seventy yea! In 
the years of the depression from !929 





until the mid-thirties agents’ rc‘urns 
were not increased to make up ior te 
smaller amount of business done, he 
does not see why commissions shi be 
reduced today when a large volume 0! 
business is crossing agents’ count ” 

\ . 


If agents’ commissions are cut 9' 
O’Toole declares that in effect mes ¢ 
20% reduction in income and if bu-ie 
were switched to branch offices compan) 
expenses would be higher than on bus! 
ness obtained through agency chamnne 
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FRIE®DS HONOR NOTTINGHAM 


Retiry | Deputy U. S. Manager Guest 
at Dinner at Hotel Pierre; Pre- 
sented With Portrait of Self 
Chaves A. Nottingham, retiring Dep- 
uty U S. manager of the Royal Liver- 
pool up, was entertained at dinner 
Septe: iber 23 at the Hotel Pierre given 
by clese friends. The table at which 
appr iately 100 guests were assembled 
he form of a hollow square. The 


was ! 

cente’ of which was an old water wheel 
mill rounded by beds of chrysanthe- 
mun fall colors. 

A portrait of Mr. Nottingham by John 
Lav: distinguished portrait artist, was 
presented to Mr. Nottingham by Gustave 
Michelsen acting for his hosts on this 
occasion, who expressed the esteem and 
respect in which Mr. Nottingham is held 
by all who know him. As a memento 


evening the programs carried 
a picture of the portrait of Mr. Notting- 


His hosts were F. O. Affeld, Jr., John 
R. Barry, Wm. H. Bartels, Guy FE. 
Beardsley, Samuel A. Berger, W. F. 
Beyer, B. W. Blakey, H. W. Cann, F. A. 
Christensen, H. C. Conick, D. J. Cowie, 


Pernard M. Culver, Thomas R. Duthie, 
Ivan Escott, W. L. Falk, Harry E. 
Frost, V. L. Gallagher, John Gilbert, 


M. H. Grannatt, George I. Gross, Ugo E. 
Guerrini, J. M. Haines, Roby Harrington, 


Jr. 

Also J. Victor Herd, Ashby E. Hill, 
George L. Hodson, Everette H. Hunt, 
Roy N. Jenkins, A. Kaplan, Laurence 


S. Kennedy, Gilbert Kingan, F. W. 
Koeckert, Wilfred Kurth, Otho E. Lane, 


Wm. J. Langler, Frank D. Layton, John 
Lavalle, L. C. Lewis, A. G. M: irtin, 
Frank B. Martin, W. Ross McCain, John 


G. McClure, Jr., G. 
Ross Moore, W. Bs, 
Mulvehill, George G. 
Niver, Harry F. Ogden, 
Arthur A. Quaranta. 

\lso Wm. J. Reynolds, John J. Seibels, 
Howard Shadwell, Chris D. Sheffe, Brad- 
ford Smith, Jr., H. V. Smith, Paul B. 
Sommers, Louis H. W. Tofte, Oswald 
Iregaskis, C. F. Trustam, A. J. Unger- 
land, Wm. A. big Leon A. Watson, 
Paul R. Willemson, E. L. Willi ums, 


ieee 


(Continued from Page 16) 
Ely, assistant secretary of the Home 
Fleet; G. L. Scott, general adjuster of 
the North British Group, and other chief 
executives of company loss departments. 
\t the business session the adjusters 
heard reports on progress in education 
and in efforts to cooperate closely with 
the New York Insurance Department for 
the purpose of improving standard re- 
quirements for licensing of independent 
adjusters. 
\ir. Williams made a plea for close re- 
nships between the independent ad- 
justers and the companies. He declared 
mpanies are the friends of the ad- 
jusicrs and he feels that more meetings 
attended by both company loss execu- 
and independent adjusters would 
be elt ful. 
a dress also covered the matter of 
tion of an adjuster and along that 
e emphasized honesty, courtesy, 
diciion and language, dress and _ habits. 
i so said that an adjuster must un- 
der-tand human nature, have a_ full 
edge of his business, be able to in- 
et insurance contracts and know 
of articles. He stressed the value 
wledge of accounting and common 
nd the ability to cooperate with 
people. 
ing what he feels the companies 
t of independent adjusters Mr. Wil- 
said: 
mpt action—when an adjuster re- 
an assignmennt of any loss he 
S ! immediately contact the produc- 
gent so as to obtain particulars 
about the case. Following this an in- 
S] m of the risk should ensue, and 
action taken as will expedite dis- 
Position of the loss. The agent should 
be notified and thereafter kept in- 
ed of all developments. 
omplete investigation—if for any 


R. Michelsen, J. 
Muckenfuss, FE. L. 
Nichols, FE. C. 
C. W. Pierce, 





Honor Fetzer on 50th Birthday 


(Continued from Page 1) 





head table. In' his introductory remarks 
Toastmaster Fetzer said one great trib- 
ute which has been paid the agency 
was the fact that in a period of un- 
precedented demand for insurance the 
Alexander agency has had few market 
troubles. 

The first speaker introduced was the 
Rev. T. K. Vogler, pastor of the Union 
Church of Hinsdale, Illinois, where Mr. 
Fetzer has his home and has been a 
principal lay figure in the religious life 
of that city, being responsible for the 
merger of churches into one which has 
an unusually large congregation. He 
discussed the insurance man’s person- 
ality, his interest in music, art, family 
and church, declaring he had built a 
well-rounded integrated life. 

Tribute by J. A. Stevenson 

President Stevenson of the Penn 
Mutual, of which company W. A. Alex- 
ander & Co. are general agents, said 
“T’ve always said that we ought to have 
some way of measuring a life insurance 
agent’s success other than by volume of 
production and premium income. We 
could judge the real significance of his 
work better if we could express it in 
terms such as the number of families 
he has made happier and the number 
of estates he has protected. In the same 
way if we could present the picture of 
Mr. Fetzer’s business career in terms 
of the men he has developed and the 





Companies in Agency 

Companies in Alexander & Co. 
agency are the Royal, Fidelity- 
Phenix, Fireman’s Fund, National 
Fire, London Assurance, Connecticut 
Fire, New York Fire, Aetna Fire for 
inland marine, Fidelity & Casualty, 
Penn Mutual Life and Equitable So- 
ciety for group lines. 











business organizations he has helped 
we'd get a much clearer picture than 
that given by his impressive biography 
in Who’s Who. 

“In the face of today’s critical situa- 
tions and tough problems never have we 
had a greater need for the type of in- 
tellectual curiosity and character which 
Wade Fetzer has. When he shoulders 
a responsibility he finds out what lies 
at the bottom of the problem and it’s 
this approach that is needed so badly 
in business affairs in the field edu- 
cation and in national affairs.” 

Layton and Christensen 

When Wade Fetzer, Jr., introduced 





reason extenuating circumstances are at- 
tending the claim, or it appears any un- 
due delays might be occasioned, the com- 
pany should be so advised. This can 
either take the form of a preliminary 
report or a telephone call. If there is 
any change in the estimate or if one 
was not given to the company by the 
agent, then the company should know 
about this and promptness in this respect 
cannot be emphasized too strongly. 

“Servicing the claim—most claims will 
be handled in a routine manner without 
the services of an expert, but there will 
be times when it becomes necessary to 
retain one. When this is necessary 
prompt consideration should be given to 
this feature and the adjuster, once he 
receives the figures of a person or firm 
so employed, should analyze them and 
if the loss is of a type not too familiar 
to him, then such expert should be im- 
mediately consulted. In no circum- 
stances should the adjuster let his out- 
side consultant adjust the loss. 

“Attorneys—it might be necessary to 
retain counsel, and if so, the company 
should always be consulted. 

Grading—it should be incumbent on 
adjusting offices that the adjusters con- 
nected with it are graded so that the 
proper man is picked to handle the type 
of loss with which he is familiar. This 








FETZER 


WADE 


Colonel Frank D. Layton he said that 
when the Alexander agency entered the 
fire insurance business and became a 
member of the Chicago Board of Fire 
Underwriters it was as an agent of the 
National Fire of Hartford. Colonel Lay- 
ton paid an earnest tribute to the high 
standards which have characterized Mr. 
Fetzer’s career. He said Mr. Fetzer has 
inspired a spirit which has done much 
in contributing to make the organization 
a happy family. He praised his staunch 
attitude in maintaining sound ethics and 
correct practices, summarizing as char- 
acteristic qualities those of idealism, in- 
telligence, integrity and industry. 

Frank Christensen spoke as president 
of the Fidelity & Casualty which has 
been represented by the Alexander 
agency more than six decades. He told 
of the period when the company called 
on the Chicago insurance man to as- 
sume the presidency of the company in 
1929 and his great loyalty to it over the 
years. Mr. Fetzer retained his position 
as head of Alexander & Co. The dual 
responsibilities, conscientious attention 
paid to his duties, the commuting be- 
tween Chicago and New York proved 
too great a strain on his health and 
Mr. Fetzer gave up the presidency of 
the company. 

Mr. Christensen told of the leadership 


is not always done, so I cannot impress 
upon you too strongly close attention to 
this matter. 

“Subrogation—an adjuster should at all 
times be on the lookout for a third party 
liability and if there is the remotest pos- 
sibility such exists, then the company 
should be notified immediately.” 


Urges Knowing Company Men Better 


Mr. Williams said the independent ad- 
juster can improve his rightful position 
in the business by adhering to the prin- 
ciples already mentioned and by know- 
ing his company principals better. He 
urged more personal contacts between 
individual adjusters and loss executives 
of the companies for which they are 
handling losses, as this “affords the ad- 
juster an opportunity of knowing just 
what his company wants and on future 
claims such tasks will be much easier 
and produce better results.” 

Education of young adjusters was 
backed by Mr. Williams and he then 
stated that “collective understanding on 
all problems of our business as they af- 
fect losses” is essential and so adjusters 
might give consideration to meeting 
more often so as to develop improv- 
ments in adjusting, in relations between 
adjusters themselves and between ad- 
justers and the companies. 





business over 


Mr. Fetzer has had in the 
the years and discussed some of his con- 


tacts with the outstanding figures in the 
casualty world in the days when the 
business was in its infancy. During his 
talk he read a memorandum written by 
Mr. Fetzer in which the latter gave 
what amounts to a code of conduct for 
an insurance organization and for in- 
surance salesmen. 

The code, as outlined by Mr. Fetzer, 
is as appropriate today as when he wrote 
it. It starts by saying “Insurance should 
stand for stability, honesty and equity, 
giving the highest of quality in the class 
of goods it offers the public. Given those 
qualities it is then merely a matter of 
realization of opportunity, faith in your 
organization and _ salesmanship 
and after the sale the trade must be 
properly taken care of; and those rules 
will apply to any business.” 

Mr. Christensen asked Mrs. Wade 
Fetzer, Sr., to rise and she was given an 
ovation. 


goods, 


Guest of Honor Replies 


The last guest of 
honor 

“As a man approaches the twilight of 
life,’ Mr. Fetzer said, “he realizes that 
what he is, is largely what others have 
done for him. I am convinced that it is 
people rather than things which shape 
our destiny,” Mr. Fetzer said. 

He told of his plain living, hard work 
ing boyhood and of the influence made 
on his character by his Scotch Irish an- 
cestors. One of those ancestors had 
been counsel to William Penn. Mr. 
Fetzer had learned respect for elders, 
the necessity of preserving law and or 
der and the importance of religious 
faith. 

Discussing W. A. Alexander & Co., he 
said when he joined it at $10 a week the 
office had only eight employes. Insur- 
ance struck him as being thrilling in 
that agents are able to make a living by 
making living conditions of other people 
better and more secure. He thought that 
Chicago had the greatest markets in the 
world and the-finest goods and that the 
best way to handle the insurance market 
is by development of specialists and or 
ganization so that the public’s needs will 
be met. 

Views on International Situation 

Mr. Fetzer concluded by discussing the 
international and economic situation 
He thought the way to fight inflation is 


speaker was thie 


for sanity in Government and among 
onmevers and labor. He quoted the 
Greek philosopher Plato as_ saying 
“Man’s disappointments come from_ re 


lating life to time instead of to eternity.” 

He did not feel that the battles which 
have been waged for centuries in order 
to win freedoms will be lost and he felt 
that Russians wanted freedom too. 
When they want it badly enough Stalin 
will go the way of Hitler, Mussolini and 
other dictators. He believes in the in 
surance industry and its future because 
the industry is continually doing a better 
job to make insurance better. 

All the speakers concluded their talks 
by reciting poetry, John Stevenson set 
ting the precedent. The guest of honor 
listened to these and the eulogies with 
his eyes closed, his head on his chest and 
struggling to overcome the emotions 
evoked by the occasion. Two of the 
head table guests had made a wager that 
he would break down under the two 
hour shower of eulogies of a nature few 
men have heard about themselves in 
one evening. But he didn’t until he 
started talking about his wife and the 
great help she and the family had been 
to him. There was a pause for a time, 
but although his voice was shaky he 
made a strong and effective response. 

Among insurance men present were 
Vice President E. A. Henne, America 
Fore; Vice President E. D. Lawson, 
Fireman’s Fund; Vice President FE. H. 
Forkel, National Fire; Western Mana- 
ger George C. Peterson, Royal Liver- 
pool; also Karl Weipert, Illinois mana 
ger, London Assurance; W. H. Potter, 
Cook County manager Phoenix of Hart- 
ford; Pete Freilich, Cook County mana 


(Continued on Page 27) 
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Pittsburgh School 


Has Record Enrollment 


INSURANCE COURSES 


102 TAKE 


Eighty Have Enrolled for Fire Course; 
Based on Advanced Course of NAIA; 
Women’s Classes Started 


rest in insurance education has 
teadi in Pittsburgh, as evi- 

by the nnouncement of W. 

S {cCready, American Surety 


Pittsburgh Insurance School, 
record enrollment of 102 for this 
course. Of that number, eighty 
revistered for the fire section which 
egan its sessions Thursday 

5 in the Keystone Hotel. 
burgh Insurance School’s pro- 
based on the National Associa- 
Insurance Agents’ advanced 
however, in- 
hours to 
and one- 
and classes are held 
Monday and Thursday nights. In addi- 
to the material in the NAIA course, 
ittsburgh Insurance School includes 
es on insurance law, ocean marine 

ation insurance. 

The Putshere rh Insurance School 
\lumni Associa nn, of which Mr. Mce- 
Cready is president, will handle monitor- 
ne of ali Insurance School classes under 
the chairmanship of Hubert E. Harkins 

| \. Hess & Co. 

Pittsburgh’s insurance educational pro- 
ram is going ahead for the 1947-48 sea- 

In addition to the advanced course 
ffered by the Pittsburgh Insurance 
School, which is sponsored jointly by the 
Insurance Club of Pittsburgh and Pitts- 
burgh Association of Insurance Agents, 
clementary insurance course is of- 
fered by Insurance Women of Pitts- 
bun This latter course is open to 
members of the Insurance Women. It 
mposed of eighty hours of instruc- 
-_ basic insurance coverages 
( ses began September 24 in the 
Keystone Hotel under the chairmanship 
Martin, Zurich, of the edu- 
comuniittee. 
schools work in close coopera- 
tion as is evidenced by the fact that a 
graduates of the elementary 
insurance course have enrolled in the 
Pittsburgh Insurance School,- which pro- 
vides school quarters for the insurance 
women’s classes. 


Pittsburgh has, 

( the total number of 
class being of two 
length, 


(slady 5 
cation 
The two 


number of 


Richards Sec’ y-Manager of 
Iowa Agents’ Association 


\ppointment of James W. Richards of 
Des Moines asefull-time secretary and 
manager of the lowa Association of 
Insurance Agents 1s announced by Wil- 
liam C. Brunk of Ottumwa, president of 
the association. Mr. Richards will take 
over his duties on November 1 in Des 
Moines. Mr. Richards, 34 vears of age, 
is a native of Iowa and received his 

rly schooling at Ellsworth junior col- 
lege at lowa Falls and later attended the 
University of Missouri. 

Upon his discharge from the service he 


became assistant chief clerk of the Iowa 
House of Representatives. during which 
time he came in close contact with indi- 


vidual members of the legislature. When 
the legislature was not in sessior. he 


assisted in other departments of the state 
government. 





evening, 


Retiring From Insurance 


After Distinguished Career 


HURTZIG 


WILLIAM G. 


William G. Hurtzig, New 
lersey local agent and former president 
of the New 
surance Agents, 
a testimonial dinner given on September 
23 by than seventy-five friends at 
the Spring Brook Country Club, Morris- 
town, N. J. Mr. Hurtzig, who has served 


veteran 


Jersey Association of In- 
was guest of honor at 


more 


as an agent for many years in Morris- 
town, is retiring from insurance. He was 
presented at the dinner with fishing 


tackle and a table saw, the latter gift 
for his hobby of woodworking. 

Mr. Hurtzig, who acted also as chair- 
man of the board of the Excelsior In- 
surance Co. of Syracuse, N. Y., resigned 
that post and some other activities early 
in 1945 on doctor’s orders. During his 
years in insurance he has played an 
active role in organization affairs and is 
a past president of the Morris County 
Agents Association, as well as having 
served the state body as president and 
in other capacities. He is held in high 
esteem in company and agency ranks 
and has a host of friends not only in 
New Jersey but elsewhere in the East. 

Mr. Hurtzig is head of the local 
agency of William G. Hurtzig & Co., 
and has engaged in a wide assortment 
of civic and business enterprises. Tne 
varied activities of Mr. Hurtzig have 
long been a marvel to his many friends 
as he was. stricken’ with _ infantile 
paralysis at the age of fourteen years 
and he has never let his physical handi- 
cap stand in the way of his progress as 
an insurance agent and a leading citi- 
zen of his community. While recover- 
ing from his illness, he enrolled in the 
International Correspondence School of 
Scranton, Pa., taking business, mechani- 
cal drawing and electrical courses. 

When he had sufficiently recovered, 
he went with the United Electrical Co., 
now a part of the Jersey Central Power 
Co., and then went to Colorado to set 
up an electric light plant in a gold placer 
camp in Routt County near the Wyom- 
ing and Utah border lines. When the 
mine folded up, he returned to the East, 








New NAIA Awards for 
Outstanding Service 


First presentation of the President’s 
Awards for outstanding achievement 


will be made at the Atlantic City con- 


the National Association of 
October 13-15, it is 
Warfield, Jr., 
president. Awards 
will be based on service performed 
during the past year, and will be pre- 
sented each year at the agents’ annual 
meeting. 

The awards differ from the Wood- 
worth Memorial, Mr. Warfield pointed 
out, in that the latter honor is con- 
ferred annually on the agent who has 
performed the most outstanding work 
for insurance during the year. The 
President’s Award, on the other hand, 
may be bestowed upon up to ten agents 
each year, and will recognize members 
of the association “who have brought 
prestige and credit to the American 
Agency System through eminent. ac- 
complishment. in their business, civic or 
personal life.’ 

The NAIA convention committee 
confirmed a change in the previously 
announced schedule of entertainment 
for delegates. The cocktail party ten- 
dered by the America Fore Group 
will be feacured Tuesday afternoon, 
October 14, instead of as formerly 
stated. 


Hartford Board Backs 
Rewriting Pro Rata 


The Insurance Board of Hartford 
lias asked the New England Fire In- 
surance Rating Association to give con- 
sideration, to rewriting policies on a 
pro rata rather than short term basis. 
The board holds that, “with the present 
difficulties which the companies are un- 
dergoing, it is not uncommon to be 
requested by a company to reduce 
liability on a line during the term of 
the policy. We feel that in such a case 
we should be allowed to rewrite the 
contract for the unexpired term at pro 
rata of the annual rates. 

“In many cases members of this 
board have found it difficult to explain 
to an assured the reason why he must 
suffer because of the change of un- 
derwriting practices of an individual 
company and, of course, many assureds, 
particularly larger ones, like to main- 
tain their insurance on an even ex- 
piration date for all contracts.” 


vention of 
Insurance Agents, 


announced by Guy T. 
Jaltimore, NAIA 








DENNIS DILLON DIES 


An insurance producer for more than 
thirty-five years, Dennis Dillon, 63, died 
recently in Emergency Hospital, Buffalo, 
N. Y. He had been in ill health for sev- 
eral years. Born and educated in Burn- 
ley, Ont., he was general agent for an in- 
surance company in Peterborough, Ont. 
He went to Buffalo in 1911 and was ac- 
tive in the insurance field until illness 
forced him to curtail his work. 


went into the automobile field and then 
in 1911, opened his insurance office at 
Morristown. 

Among Mr. Hurtzig’s chief interests 
in his community are the Morristown 
Green, of which he has served as trus- 
tee, and the Washington Association of 
New Jersey. The Morristown Green, 
where George Washington and Lafay- 
ette once met, is held by the board 
of trustees of the city of Morristown. 
Mr. Hurtzig has served as a trustee of 
the Washington Association of New 
Jersey which has presented a collection 
of Washingtonia to the Federal Govern- 
ment. The Ford mansion, where Wash- 
ington spent two winters in Morris- 
town, is now known as Washington 
Headquarters and is now owned by 
the Government. 

Years ago Mr. Hurtzig became ac- 
tively interested in the Morris County 
Children’s Home, of which he has been 
president. He has also been a member 
of the Morristown board of assessors. 





FIRE » AUTOMOBILE 
CASUALTY + BURGLARY 
INLAND + JEWELRY 


YOUR INQUIRIES SOLICITED 





Hal Gulledge President 








Of Dallas Local Agents 


Hal Gulledge, 


and casualty 


CPCU of the 


agency of Highfill, 


local 


fire 
Gulledge 


& Terry, Dallas, and of Lawrence, High- 
fill & Terry, Fort Worth, was elected 
president of the Dallas Insurance Agents 


Association at its annual 
luncheon, September 235. 
CPCU and C. M. Patrick, CPCU, 


secretary-treasurer. Alfonso 


membership 


Willard Crotty, 


were 
chosen vice presidents and J. Frank Holt, 


Johnson was 


chosen manager for the eighteenth year. 
Carl H. Hunt and Porter Ellis were elected 


d'rectors for two-year terms 
directors are: 


Additional 


the immediate past president 


Geo. F. Cox, Eric C. Gambrell, Dick Lett, 
Jim Telling, Ted Jones and Joe N. Wester- 


lage. 

The Dallas 
firm members, 
ducing agents. 


Association now has 


157 
representing some 750 pro- 
It will be represented at 


the annual convention of NATA in Atlantic 


City by President Hal Gulledge, 
Alfonso Johnson, Cruger T. Smith, 
S. Jernigan, Alphonso Ragland, Jr., 
and Floyd Garrett. 





Bolton Agency Merges 


Manager 


Fred 


CPCU, 


With Marsh & McLennan 


Laurence S. Kennedy, president 
Marsh & McLennan, 
brokers and agents, 
merger of the W. R. Bolton 
Superior, Wis., with their 
W. R. Bolton will 


of 


national insurance 
has announced thie 
Agency, 
organization. 
continue in charge 


of the Superior office which will be op 


erated in close coordination with 
Manley-McLennan Agency, 
& McLennan office in Duluth. 
The W. R. Bolton Agency, 
the Henry B. Evans Agency, 
founded in 1882. Henry B. 
in-law of Mr. 
the agency for forty-eight years at 


time of his death in April, 1940, — 
which time W. R. Bolton took acti 
charge. 


Mr. Bolton is president of the Superior 
3oard of Insurance Underwriters anc < 


past president of the Superior Chai 
of Commerce. 





CORAL GABLES AGENCY 
Thrall General Agency, of ‘ 
Gables, Fla., has filed articles of in 
poration with the Secretary of Sta! 
engage in the insurance business. 
thorized capital stock is 100 shares 
par value. Inman Padgett, Daisy ! 
ards and Julia R. Hard were liste 
the incorporators. 


BATTLE CREEK AGENTS ELE‘ 


Everett Titus of the Titus agenc) 
been elected president of the B 
Creek (Mich.) Association of Insur 


Agents, succeeding Mrs. Ida Lea 
the Leach agency. Other new_ of! 
are vice president, Russell Wor: 


P. D. Worgess agency; secretary, ! 


Dudley, Hubbard-Dudley agency; t! 
urer, Virgil Klingen, Klingen agency 


ri 
| 


the 


the Marsh 


formerly 
Was 
Evans, father- 
3olton, was connected with 
the 


at 
e 
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“aleolm McCrory 
Succumbs in Florida 


Dp JACKSONVILLE FIRMS 


W. 





Physical Handicap, He, With 
Par .ers, Built Up Large Business; 
Was Native of Georgia 





W icolm McCrory, head of the 
local ney of McCrory, Armstrong & 
Wat of Jacksonville, Fla., and of 
McC & Becker, Florida’ general 
age! for the John Hancock Mutuai 
Life irance Co., died at his summer 





W. MALCOLM McCRORY 


home at Atlantic Beach, Fla., September 
23. He would have been 56 years of age 
September 24. 

Mr. McCrory, despite an injury to his 
hip in 1919 from which he never recov- 
ered, with aid of his partners, Vincent 
and J. B. Waters, 
ceeded in building up one of the largest 
and most successful agencies in Florida. 
By 194, the agency reached above 
$1,000,000 in premium income. E. J. 
Becker has been co-partner with Mr. 
McCrory in McCrory & Becker, Florida 


|. Armstrong suc- 


general agency of the John Hancock 
Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
Native of Georgia 

Malcolm McCrory was a_ native of 
(rec . having been born in Atlanta 
Sey her 24, 1891. He attended public 
sc] ind was graduated from Georgia 
Mil Academy at College Park, a 
sub if Atlanta. He attended the Uni- 
ver of Georgia at Athens for two 
years and then joined the old Georgia 


Ca Co. at Macon, as a clerk. After 
and a half there, he was trans- 
to Birmingham, Ala., where he 
first opportunity to demonstrate 
raordinary ability as a salesman. 

In (912, Mr. McCrory, sent on busi- 
nes lacksonville for his company, de- 
ter | to remain in Florida and in 

r he established under the name, 

\ McCrory & Co., a combination 

; | general agency. A year later, 

M rmstrong entered the firm and 

e the 1920’s, Mr. Waters joined 

the ncy. 

lr. Armstrong and Mr. Waters 

1e firm—Mr. McCrory has said 
le it is a corporation it is, in the 
nse of the word, a partnership— 
€ was changed first to McCrory 

Ns trong, Inc., and then to McCrory, 

1 ng & Waters, Inc. Similarly, the 

fe insurance department of Mc- 

\rmstrong & Waters under man- 

of Mr. Becker, became the Mc- 

Becker co-partnership on Janu- 

144 

Resigns General Agency 

2 there was a readjustment in the 

> business. Built up, as so many 


Florida agencies were, as a combination 
general and local agency, the issue was 
drawn as between such organizations 
through change of rules, and the firm 
elected to retain the local agency, insofar 
as fire insurance is concerned, and re- 
sign the general agency business. It 
continues as Florida manager for the 
Standard Accident Insurance Co. of De- 
troit and for the marine department of 
the Royal Exchange Assurance. 

Mr. McCrory had a unique and win- 
ning personality and he never let the 
tortures he suffered by reason of his 
hip injury deter him from a_ reward- 
ing business, civic and social life. Al- 
though compelled to use crutches for 
twenty-eight years and locomotion was 
difficult and caused acute pain, he was 
a well-known figure at conventions of the 
National and Florida Associations of In- 
surance Agents and took frequent busi- 
ness trips to New York, Boston and De- 
troit. 

Surviving Mr. McCrory are his wife, 
the former Hilda Russell; a son, W. 
Makolm McCrory, Jr.; daughter, Mrs. 
John Gilliland, and three grandchildren. 
Malcoim Jr., who served in the war as 
first lieutenant in the European theatre 
as pilot of a B-24 Liberator and was 
awarded an air medal, rejoined McCrory, 
Armstrong & Waters upon his discharge 
from the Army. 


HONOR C. A. NOTTINGHAM 


Royal-Liverpool Group Executives and 
Staff Tender Him Dinner at Hamp- 
shire House in New York 
The Royal-Liverpool Group entertained 
C. A. Nottingham, retiring deputy United 
States manager, at the Hampshire House 
There 
about seventy executives and other mem- 


on September 25. were present 
bers of the staff who have been closely 
over the 
F. Trustam, 


associated with him years. 
Among the guests were C. 
general manager from Liverpool; Harold 
Warner, and H. C. 


Conick, U. S. manager, all of whom paid 


general attorney, 
tribute to Mr. Nottingham and his long 
and valuable service; and on behalf of 
the company Mr. Conick said it was his 
pleasure to tell him that the company 


was presenting him with a Tennessee 
walking horse. 

Also present were Iwar Sjogren, man- 
aging director, Gunnar Kalderen, foreign 
fire manager, and Tage Larsson, life 
manager, of the Skandia Insurance Com- 
peny, Stockholm, Sweden, who are on a 


Mr. Nottingham 
with the United 


brief visit to this side. 


has been associated 





WANTED — AT ONCE 
Fire and Theft Under- 


writer to take charge and organize a 


Automobile 


new Home 


Office 


age, 


underwriting division at 
in New York. 
salary expected. 
Address: Box 


Eastern Underwriter, 41 


located State 
experience and 
Replies confidential. 
1735, The 


Maiden Lane, New York 7, N. Y. 

















States branch as manager for some years. 


Mr. Conick read a number of congrat 
ulatory cables and telegrams from 
friends, including one from Sir James 
Dyer Simpson, chief general manager 


at Liverpool, which conveyed congralua- 
tions and good wishes from the chairman 
and directors and all Mr. Nottingham’s 
colleagues on the management at head 
office at the conclusion of a long, loyal, 
and valuable service to the company, and 
thanking him warmly for oll he had done. 

Mr. Nottingham was pleased to greet 
among the guests R. T. Cartlidge, F. FE. 
Jenkins, C. L. Purdin, M. S. Reeves, 
Walter Howe and A. | McCoy who 


had previously retired. 








AS COMPANION PIECES to “Where there’s LIFE 
there’s LIABILITY” we offer our agents a folder and 
policy tab, sales aids which have proven successful in 
soliciting Comprehensive Personal Liability business. 
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feeling! 


MANY THINGS PRODUCE 
A FEELING OF SATISFACTION 


I was never more satisfied than when | “went 
to town” selling the Comprehensive Personal 
Liability policy. Of course, half the battle was 
getting people to understand the policy and 
their need for it. That wasn’t too difficult be- 
cause I slipped a copy of the booklet “Where 
there’s LIFE 
envelope and mailed one to each of my 


in an 


there’s LIABILITY” 


prospects. Its many illustrations and the com- 
plete absence of insurance jargon made a 


hit with everybody. I was surprised at the 


profitable reaction my phone and personal 


at the extent 
lowered sales resistance. 


follow-up calls produced, and I was amazed 


to which the booklet had 


Sample copy available on request. 
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English Rating Practices Outlined 
By Deputy Bohlinger of N. Y. Dept. 


In these columns last week 
published the first of two instalments of an 
insurance rating practices im 
Deputy Insurance Su- 
Bohlinger of New 

forum on rating 


address on 
L:ngland given by 
perintendent Alfred J. 
York before the recent 
matters at Richmond, Va. In the preced.ng 
instalment Mr. Bohlinger 
among conipanies, 


discussed agree- 
classes of Fre 
tariff pre- 
miums and control of coverages. The con- 
instalment follows : 

Part Il 
Arbitration 

disputes between com- 


ments 


Offices Committee members, 


cluding 


Arbitration 
panies is still another 
tion of F.O.C. The 
disputes is simple. A 


branch or func- 
machinery for 
court of 
and the 


settling 
arbitrators is elected annually 
adjudicates upon all 
brought before it. 
and binding upon the parties. 
to arbitration is extremely rare, 
having been only three or four 
the past sixteen years. 

The fifth of the principal branches 
of the work of F.O.C. is improvement 
of risks, which includes avoidance of 
the outbreak of fire, prevention of the 
spread of fire, and extinguishing the 
fire. The subject is under constant study 
by F.O.C. 

The sixth and last of the main 
branches of the work done by F.O.C. is 
ere as the common defense of prici- 
ples. As happens from time to time dis- 
putes arise between a company and an 
assured affecting a question of principle 
which companies consider as a whole 
of vital interest. In all such cases the 
committee at its option may undertake 
the defense in any legal action which 
may be brought. 

The government has had no part in 
the establishment of F.O.C. nor does it 
take any part in the conduct of the 
organization or its supervision. The 
committee enjoys flexibility and free- 
dom and takes into consideration what 
subjects it pleases and deals with them 
on the merits. Most of the committee 
work is done through sub-committees 
but any company upon request is placed 
upon any sub-committee. 


court 
Its decisions are final 
Recourse 
there 
within 


Decisions of the sub-committees are 
brought to the notice of all members 
and except where a sub-committee has 
been given full power there is an estab- 
lished routine for affording all members 
an opportunity of questioning any de- 
cision made by a_ sub-committee, In 
all decisions of F.O.C., whether in gen- 
eral meeting or sub-committee, the 
members have an equal voice but it is 


rare that recourse is had to a_ vote. 
\ereements are reached informally 
without the formality of ballot pro- 


cedures. 

The work of the London Wharf and 
Warehouse Committee and the Con- 
sequential Loss Committee is in struc- 


ture and function essentially the same 
as the work of the Fire Offices Com- 
mittee itself, as applied to the fields 
in which they operate. 

In essence the work of F.O.C. 


(foreign) is that of a liaison between its 
members and the many associations and 


groups which act in concert through- 
out the world outside of the United 
Kingdom. In the case of some local 


associations in various parts of the 
world F.O.C. (foreign) by consent acts 
as an appellate court to resolve differ- 
ences. Insofar as operations in the 
United States are concerned neither 
F.O.C, nor F.O.C. (foreign) takes any 
part either active or passive. The 
United States at all times has been con- 
sidered a special sphere removed from 





there was 


questions © 


the control of formal concerted action 
among home office people in England. 
Accident Offices Assn. 

The Accident Offices Association was 
formed in 1909 and functions in the 
field of accident insurance in a_ role 
comparable to that of the F.O.C. in 
the field of fire insurance. It is an or- 

ganization composed of those English 
insurance companies which choose to 
operate in combination and it promul- 
gates tariffs for several of the lines of 
accident insurance. In addition it acts 
as a clearing house for related accident 
insurance problems and for the coopera- 
tion of the members on those lines of 
accident insurance for which no tariffs 
are employed. 

The Accident Offices Association has 
a membership of approximately 100 
companies. Only non-participating stock 
companies which are also members of 
the F.O.C. are eligible for member- 
ship. The association has only one class 
of membership; it does not have as- 
sociate members as in the F.O.C. for 
the reasons that reinsurance in accident 
lines is principally excess of loss cover, 
ordinarily placed with direct writing 
member companies. However, members 
are permitted by the rules of Accident 
Offices Association to place excess of 
loss business with non-tariff companies 
when a tariff market is not available. 

Motor insurance is the principal line 
for which the Accident Offices Associa- 
tion prepares tariffs. It also prepares 
tariffs on workmen’s compensation in- 
surance, both as to employers’ liability 
and common law liability, on “third 
party” drivers (legal liability of horse 
drivers and cyclists), on live stock, and 
public official fidelity bonds. There are 
no tariffs for -burglary insurance nor 
for personal accident insurance, A tariff 
on household comprehensive insurance 
is in effect, prepared jointly by F.O.C. 
and A.O.A 

The preparation 


of tariffs by Acci- 


dent Offices Association rests to a 
greater extent on a statistical basis 
than in the Fire Offices Committee. 
Prior to World War II the Accident 
Offices Association had a sizable statis- 
tical set-up, using Powers punch card 
equipment and employing approxi- 
mately twenty-two persons. Unfortu- 
nately the Powers equipment was de- 
stroyed by bombing and the associa- 


tion therefore had been handicapped in 
resuming the keeping of detailed 
statistics. 

Auto Insurance Tariffs 

The association has a complex scheme 
of motor insurance tariffs. Commercial 
vehicles are rated according to the type 
of vehicle, business or trade in which 
it is employed and the district in which 
it is garaged. Private cars are rated 
upon the basis of horsepower, the value 
of the car (not applicable to policies 
involving only third party liability cov- 
erage) and the district in which the 
vehicle is usually garaged. 

Forms of contract include a general 
comprehensive policy which indemnifies 
the insured “against loss of or damage 
(including damage by frost) to any 
vehicle described and/or its ac- 
cessories and spare parts whilst there- 
on”; against liability at law for bodily 
injury (unlimited) and property damage 
(limited to £10,000 for any one claim 
or number of claims arising out of one 
accident), The policyholder is entitled 
to a “no claim rebate” if he make no 
claim under the policy. If no claim is 
made for a single policy year the re- 
duction is 10% upon renewal; if no 
claim is made for two years consecu- 
tively, the reduction is 15% and if no 
claim is made for three consecutive 
years, 20%. 

The only exceptions to damage to the 
vehicle for which coverage is provided 
are normal depreciation, ordinary tire 
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damage, “explosion of the boiler,” and 
damage due to earthquake, riot or civil 
commotion, 

According to the estimate of informed 
persons the tariff companies seem to 
have the motor insurance market less 
firmly controlled than are other lines. 
It was estimated that only 50% of all 
motor insurance is placed with tariff 
companies and that the remainder is 
placed with non-tariff companies and 
Lloyd’s. 

Non-Tariff Companies 

While the 
larger volume 
marine field 


tariff companies write a 
of business in the non- 
than do the non-tariff 
companies, the latter group is a factor. 
Although no figures are available, on 
business written in the United Kingdom 
(available figures give the world wide 
volume of companies), it is estimated 
that the non-marine business written 
by the non-tariffs is approximately 5% 
of the total writings. 

The place occupied by the non-tariff 
companies is a factor in the competitive 
picture and this group, together with 
Lloyd’s, serves to offset any tendency 
toward monopoly. The tariff companies 
concede that the competition from non- 
tariff companies and Lloyd’s which 
overhangs the insurance market in the 
United Kingdom has been salutary both 
as regards the rate structure and forms 
of coverage. 

The non-tariff offices prefer to term 
themselves “independents” and_ stress 
the fact that they sell insurance on the 
basis of considering the individual merit 
of each risk rather than on what they 
refer to as the “catalogue basis” em- 
ployed by tariff companies. The in- 
dependent or non-tariff offices claim to 
have a more stringent policy on selec- 


tion of risks and a more effective 
method of inspection, The individual 
non-tariff offices maintain large net- 


works of inspector agents who sell on 
the basis of a special study of the 
particular risk. One of the independent 
companies has 20,000 agents in England, 
and has ninety-two branch offices which 
exercise many head office functions. 

In the matter of rates non-tariff 
companies would appear to be at a dis- 
advantage inasmuch as they have only 
their own experience to use as a sta- 
tistical guide with its theoretical loss 
of the benefits flowing from a broader 
experience base. In the conduct of busi- 
ness by independents in the United 
Kingdom this theoretical disadvantage 
is minimized by virtue of the fact that 
the non-tariff companies gain informa- 
tion as to the rates charged by tariff 
companies on individual risks. 

A considerable volume of business is 
written by non-tariff companies at tariff 
rates. In addition business is written at 
reductions from tariff rates based on 
the judgment of non-tariff companies 
as to the quality of the individual risks. 
On small risks such as shops it is 
customary, and we might almost say 
the invariable practice, to charge tariff 
rates. This class of business has shown 
a very satisfactory profit over the years. 

No Claim Bonus 

A number of years ago the non-tariffs 

instituted a practice on their compre- 
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hensive dwelling business of renewing 
the insurance every sixth year without 
premium provided no loss had been in 
curred under the policy during the pre 
ceding five years. Another type of re 
duction in rate is the “no claim bonus” 
on motor insurance under which the 
assured receives rebates ranging from 
10% to 25% for one to four consecutive 
years free of claim. The rebate can be 
obtained only on renewal of the policy. 

While rate reductions have been made 
in the tariffs from time to time based 
on experience the tendency in the past 
has been to approach reductions with 
caution. Jt is the unanimous beliel 
among British insurance men that at 
least insofar as rates in the United King- 
dom are concerned it is most diflicult to 
raise the rate level, for in the British 
insurance market the competitive 
tion is such that it is difficult to get a 
unified upward movement in the market 

As the non-Tariff Offices have been 
a competitive factor on small risks so 
have they exercised considerable 11 flu- 
ence in the field of underwriting large 
industrial risks. Risks in this cat 
are highly competitive and special rates 





are quoted. Large risks are frequently 
placed through brokers who by virtue 0! 
their control of the business are a 
position to negotiate with compories 


and obtain an advantageous rate. 
While there is competition in price on 


large risks such competition is gen lly 
absent on small risks. So-called rate 
wars have been uncommon on rift 
rated business. The absence of rate wats 
may be attributed largely to the fac! ':at 
while the opportunity exists for e- 
pendents to slash the rate, the " i 
offices keep a watchful eye on the is 
ket and were the non-tariff com es 
to enter upon a serious campaign « te 
cutting the tariff companies could et 
the competition. There is also th - 
ization among underwriters that r 


criminate cutting of rates is detri 


(Continued on Page 21) 
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Many Agents Acknowledge Justice 
Of Plans to Cut Excess Commissions 


\n increasing number of fire insur- 


ance company agents in excepted city 


areas, Where higher than average com- 
missions have been paid for a long period 
of years, are becoming convinced of the 
wisd of reducing these acquisition 
costs. [hey believe also that in the long 
run producers, as well as the public, may 
bene financially thereby. More mod- 
erate mmission payments in the large 
cities, it is stated by numerous leading 
producers, should tend to drive from 
production ranks hundreds of so-called 


insurance salesmen who are not properly 


qualified to render adequate service to 
the public. Thus they fail to earn the 
excess commissions they now receive 
and are essentially parasites on the busi- 
ness 

Business which today goes through 
these producers, including such brokers 


and sub-agents as may not be a credit 
to the profession, would then be chan- 
neled through the legitimate and service 
rendering agency and brokerage offices 
remaining after the others had gone to 
other feltts of endeavor. Established of- 
fices could secure more business and de- 
rive a larger profit on a smaller rate 
of commission if production ranks were 
limited to qualified producers, in the 
opinion of many veterans of insurance. 
Such a course of action would require 
cooperation from companies in limiting 
agency appointments to those who can 
serve the public properly and tend to 
improve public relations, particularly in 
areas where commissions as high as 
35% have been and are being paid. 
Expenses Too High for Profits Gained 
Lower commissions in excepted cities, 
and possibly also on a national basis in 
one or more lines other than straight fire 
appear likely. Present day loss 
ratios won’t tolerate such high expenses 
as have existed and still leave a profit 
for insurance companies unless rates are 


coverage 


increased further, according to several 
leading company officials. To boost rates 
will call for justification for such re- 
visions and wide differentials in com- 
mission rates are not easily explained to 
the public. 

In the excepted cities the views of 
top producers have been ascertained. 
Changes likely to be proposed are not 


being formulated without full consulta- 
tion of many factors. The companies are 


showit ng a sympathe tic attitude toward 
agents’ problems, but still are making 
e 1 ® . 

a determined approach to the entire 
( 


juestion. Commission inequalities have 
prevailed for years and it now appears 
that present general efforts to correct 

tuations are not to be stalled as 
ve some similar but far less vigorous 
efforts in past years. 

WI ile direct regulation of commissions 
1S t provided for in rating laws of 
mu states, the matter of reasonable 

10n costs will certainly engage the 

ion of every state Insurance De- 

p ent. Commissioners not only have 
tl wer to review rates as to adequacy 
reasonableness but they have a 
ferrite responsibility to review all fac- 
that go into rate-making. Losses, 
¢ nses and taxes are the three prin- 
“lp’i components of an insurance rate. 
er expenses commissions constitute 
jor item and the Commissioners 
‘orth obviously are going to an- 
expenses to see that commissions, 
as home office and other costs, 

t out of proportion. This does not 
that local agents are not entitled 
t compensation for their knowledge, 
¢, loyalty, ete., but there appears 
an end to the practice of bidding 
usiness by companies increasing 
tission rates indise riminately. Plenty 
mpanies today realize that much 
which once apparently war- 
| high commissions is now show- 
Inc unprofitable loss ratios. In other 
, Wholly aside from the debatable 
excess commissions, the re- 


} 


, CSS 





sults do not warrant them from = an 

economic standpoint. 

Agents Getting Good Yield on Average 
Commission 

Producers generally are 
money today. Local agents 
with an average commission of 
so-called ordinary territory are writing 
larger policies at increased premium 
rates, a double source of additional com- 
missions. Despite marked increases in 
living and business expenses, most quali- 
fied agents are offsetting those additional 
costs through gains in income. Such is 
the belief in company circles. It is not 
expected that either premium rates or 
amounts of insurance written by fire 
companies, including all the major lines, 
will show any major decrease for some 
vears, unless some unexpectedly sharp 
depression should develop. 

In the excepted cities where agents are 
tied up with brokers, sub-agents, solici- 
tors and others who assist to some de 
gree in getting business there is growing 
realization among agents that excess 
commissions, especially where they go 
above reasonable scales, will be reduced. 
“Reasonable” scales may vary somewhat 
with respect to different cities, but gen- 
erally they will show about the same 
rates. 

The amount of profit income 
under any particular percentage rate 
of commission is a determining factor 
as to its reasonableness in the eyes of 
the public. Complaints come when the 
public feels it is paying too much in 
the way of dollar profits to someone for 
service rendered. 

Action to reduce commissions in ex- 
cepted cities should come more or less 
simultaneously in all the cities marked 
for changes. This will remove complaints 
of some producers that they are being 
discriminated against unfairly. Agents 
who have built up large suburban _ busi- 
ness through sub-agents at considerable 
expense to themselves will need some 
attention from their companies so that 
they will not be unfairly deprived over 
night, so to spe uk, of a major source of 
income. 

They are many so-called “special situa 


making good 
operating 
20% in 


realized 


tions” in each excepted city where in- 
justices may occur when and if com- 
mission scales are revised downward. 


These problems are being studied closely 
but it is not likely that the existence 
of these exceptions is going to block 
action by the companies; action which, 
as said, many agents themselves will 
welcome as a step toward clearing up 
uncertainties and removing causes otf 
public complaint against insurance. 


Bohlinger Address 


(Continued from Page 20) 


to the public and to the companies. * * * 


Lloyd’s 

By far the greater volume of business 
written annually at Lloyd’s consists of 
lines to which no recognized scale of 
rates is applicable. In view of the fact 
that all of the syndicates operating at 
Lloyd’s are in competition with one an- 
other, the action in concert which pre- 
vails among the tariff companies is lack- 
ing. While the rates quoted by an un- 
derwriting agent on behalf of the mem- 
bers of the syndicate which he repre- 
sents may be said to be judgment rates, 
we should not lose sight of the fact that 
an underwriting agent takes into con- 
sideration any statistics which may be 
available. 

Rates at Lloyd’s are not made in con- 
cert nor are they made through the 
medium of bureaus. Neither do under- 
writing agents maintain a continuous sta- 
tistical experience. Hence what has been 
termed the “heavy expense of maintain- 
ing compreliensive statistical data” is en- 
tirely absent at Lloyd’s and it is said 
that the elimination of such expense is 
an advantage of which Lloyd’s under- 
writers avail themselves. 


























sacrifice 


“The rising fire waste in this country with its tremendous 
of life and destruction of property is a staggering 


national problem. 


sources 
United States cannot continue 


“The property loss 
reaching a total of $561,487,000 in 1946, and it now appears 
that unless prompt action is taken to reduce this needless waste 
the figures for 1947 will be much greater. 


has _ steadily 


increased 


Since 


1934 


“Even a nation as prodigiously endowed with natural re- 


and with the 


wealth and 


economic 


to absorb, 


stability 


of the 


without permanent 


impairment, the profligate loss year after year of a half-billion 


dollars in irreplaceable material resources. 
the present, when there is a universal scarcity of nearly 
commodity shelter not 
own people but 
the destruction becomes not only more tragic but com- 


well, 
pletely inexcusable.” 


Week program. 


needed to 


feed, 


the starving and war-torn world about us as 


clothe and 


(As prot pounde d at “ 
Conference on Fire 





YOUR OPPORTUNITY 


To get solidly behind this year’s Fire Prevention 





community, and to support it actively. 


Fire Prevention to your 


practice what you preach daily. 


insured year-round, 


In an era such as 


every 


only our 


The President’s 
Prevention’) 


To organize the movement in your 
To preach 


and to 


Your companies and The National Board of Fire 
Underwriters will gladly cooperate with you in further- 


ing locally the following objectives embodied 


in the 


Action Program adopted by “The President’s Confer- 


ence on Fire Prevention”: a. 
b. Better Law Enforcement.  ¢. 
Communities. 


tion 


Edueation ‘in 


Fighting Services. 


means of saving lives. 
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d. Better 
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Automobile Physical Damage Rate 
Making Explained by Hall of NAUA 


making for automobile phys:cal 


as analysed by W. D 


Rate 


damage coverages 7@ 

Hall, actuary of the National Automobile 
Underwr'ters Association, in an address he 
presented before the Zone 3 forum on rat- 
ing matters at Richmond, I'a., last month 
This forum, sponsored by the National 
1ssociation of Insurance Commisstoners, 


was Ne Id fo acquaint heads and ass‘stants 
lvepart 


of rating bureaus of Insurance 
ments wrth imsurance rating m= various 
lines 

In his address Mr. Tlall outhned the 
functions of the NAUA as a rate making 
organization and he dese the applica- 
tion of state rating law pres: ons by the 
VAUA to automob'le phys‘cal damage cov 
erages. Tlis address follows in part: 

Because of the importance and mncer 
tainty of the losses to be paid bv the 
insurance company, the recording. com- 
piling and use of experience statistics are 
of primary importance as they provide 
the foundation for rate making. This is 


particularly true of the automobile physi 


cal damage coverages because of the 
reat number of risks insured, the simi- 
larity of the objects of insurance and 
the standardization of parts and repair 
methods. As an indication of the num- 
ber of automobiles insured. we are re 
ceiving well over one and quarter 
million premium cards per month from 
member and subscriber companies 

Five Types of Information 

Under the automobile physical damace 
statistical plan of the association, the 
information to be accumulated consists 
of: exposure (in car months), premiums, 
number of losses, amount of losses, 
amount of allocated less expenses. 

The first two are reported on the 
premium cards on a net written basis 
and the last three are reported on the 
loss cards on a net paid basis. These 


reported for 
yrting 


premium and loss items are 
r 4] 


the direct business only of the rene 
company. Reinsurance assumed by the 
company is not to be reported and re 
insurance ceded by the company 1s not 
to be deducted. Thus, the reports ot 
each company under the plan are made 
as though no reinsurance was entered 
into by the company, but instead, the 
company retained all business written 
by it on a direct basis and wrote only 
on that basis. 

Each of these items to be accumulated 
is reported along with the idlowiee 
facts concerning it: effective month and 
year of policy, expiration mont! and 
vear of policy, state, territory, major and 
minor class, age group, torm, encum 
brance, special, transaction, coverage 


In addition to these items of intorma- 
“cause of 


tion .the loss cards also show ae 
loss” for certain types of loss, princi 
pally those paid under the comprehen 
sive coverage and the month and year 


in which the loss occurred 


Follow Manual Provisions 
A brief review of the codes provided 
in the statistical plan will indicate how 


closely the manual of rates, rules and 
classifications is followed. For example 
the territories in the manual gener 


ally the same as those provided in the 
statistical plan. The major classes for 
which codes are provided are the same 
as defined in the various major sections 

F the manual. In like manner, the age 
aisee: form and coverage codes follow 
the corresponding manual definitions. 

The special code provides for the re- 
cording of various debits and credits for 
certain types of risks or coverages, and 
here again we note that the statistical 
plan follows the manual provisions. The 
encumbrance code indicates the presence 
or absence of an encumbrance or lien 
on the automobile insured at the time the 
policy becomes effective. The transac 
tion indicates whether the premium item 

- loss item is a debit or credit. 

“Thus, the statistical reports make pos- 
sib'e the analysis of the experience in 
accordance with the manual classifica- 
tions, coverages, territories, etc. In this 


way the manual rates are tested by the 
experience of the companies as to 
whether they are reasonable and ade- 


quate as required by law. 
In those states in which the 
tion is a licensed rating organization, it 


associa- 


has filed the manual of classifications. 
rates and rules for automobile physical 
damage coverages on behalf of its mem 
ber and subscriber companies. These 
members and subscribers file their expe- 
rience for risks located in the state with 
the association where they are compiled 
and used for the justification of the 
rates filed and any subsequent changes 
in rates which are found to be neces- 
sary. 


Data Filed on Punch Cards 

Fach reporting company files its auto- 
mobile experience with the association 
in the form of punch cards, though provi- 
sion is made for the filing of experience 
by bordereaux where the companv does 
not the punch card method. Where 
bordereaux are filed, the association 
punches the information on the standard 
premium and cards. While most 
companies report their premiums month- 


use 


loss 


ly, provision is made for quarterly re- 
porting of premium items on summary 
cards though the losses for all companies 
must be reported on a monthly basis. 

The member companies file their ex- 
perience for all states in which the asso- 
ciation acts as a rating organization as 
well as in those states in which we act 
as the statistical agent. The subscriber 
companies file their experience in those 
states in which they have become sub- 


cribers to the association and in those 
states in which we act as the statistical 
agent. The number of states in which we 
bave subscribers is increasing rapidly as 
the association qualifies as a rating ‘or- 
ganization. 

Where a company chooses to report on 
a quarterly this necessitates a 
tabulation of anger ge items in its 


basis, 
the 


own oflice, the results of this tabulation 
being reported to the association on the 
same form of premium summary card as 


association itself in sum- 
irds received 


is used by the 
marizing the unit premium ci 
from most of the companies. 

\s each company’s shipment of cards 


is oo the premium and loss items 
are tabulated and checked with the 
coco shown by the reporting com- 
pany on the notice of transmittal which 
is submitted with the shipment. The 


next step is to sort and tabulate the ship- 


ment by state and cut summary cards 
for each state for each shipment. These 
sumunary cards are referred to as state 
control cards. 

The unit premium and loss ecards for 
each accounting month are then sorted 
by hand into state order with the corre- 


sponding cards previously received from 
other companies and when a very large 
group have been accumulated, the vari- 
analyses required are obtained by 
sorting the various columns of these 
cards within each state and (regardless 
of company) recording the tabulated 
sults summary cards. 

The such classification sum- 
mary each state is balanced 
with control cards for that 
state. 


ous 


on 
sum of 
cards for 
the state 


Premium Cards 

The premium cards for each month 
for most states are handled in two or 
more groups in order to maintain a 
flow of machine work. In the cz of 
smaller states and in the case of unit loss 
cards, the summaries are made on a 
quarterly rather than a monthly basis. 

The final tabulations of premiums and 
rether with the corresponding 
exposure and number of losses are made 
quarterly and posted to large experi- 
ence ledgers which are maintained for 
each state in which the association acts 
as a rating organization or the statis- 
tical agent for the rating authority 
within the state. 

While the experience figures are 
posted to the ledgers each quarter, it is 


ise 


losses tos 


as 





not contemplated that the experience 
will be reviewed for rate making pur- 
noses more frequently than once a year. 
While the exposure and premiums which 
are posted to the ledgers are on a net 
written basis, columns have been pro- 
vided for the corresponding earned ex- 
posure and premiums. These will be cal- 
culated by applying certain factors to 
the written figures, which factors mav be 
developed from the tabulation by effec- 
tive month and year and_ expiration 
month and year which, it will will be 
recalled, are recorded on the premium 
cards. 

The losses and allocated loss expences 
are reported on a net paid basis but it 
is possible to make a rather accurate 
caluculation of the incurred losses where 
necessary. It will be recalled that the 
month and year in which the loss oc- 
curred is recorded on each loss card. A 
tabulation of losses according to this 
information and by the accounting 
month in which the loss is paid, makes 
possible a rather accurate estimate of 
the lag between the occurrence of the 
loss and its payment. With such infor- 
mation, we are able to estimate the out- 
standing including the incurred 
but not reported losses, at the end of any 
month. 

Monthly Tabulation of Losses 

While complete information is to ‘be 
posted to the experience ledgers once a 
quarter, it is possible to make monthly 
tabulations of the losses as it will be 
recalled that all companies are required 
to report their losses on a monthly basis. 
Thus, the trend of losses may be re- 
viewed monthly as we will have the num- 
ber of losses paid and the average size 
of those losses month by month. It is 
seen, therefore, that when the latest 
years’ experience is reviewed for rate 
making purposes, we will have the ad- 
vantage of quarterly development of that 
experience and monthly tabulations in- 
sofar as the losses are concerned. 

This gives us a much more complete 
picture than if we had merely the pears’ 
experience in total as trends in the ex- 
perience can be detected which otherwise 
would be entirely hidden. The quarterly 
and monthly tabulations furnish us with 
what might be termed a third dimension 
which is very helpful to us particularly 
in measuring the prospective loss expe- 
rience which you will recall, is mentioned 
in the laws of various states among the 
various factors to be taken into consid- 
eration in the determination of rates. 

With the exposure and number of 
losses available in addition to the amount 
of premiums and losses, we are able to 
calculate a number of very useful ratios 
in addition to the traditional loss ratio. 
The ratio of the amount of losses (and 
allocated loss expenses) to the exposure 
gives us the loss cost. This is compar- 
able to what is known as the burning 
ratio in fire business and the pure pre- 
ium in the casualty business. The ratio 
of the number of losses to the exposure 
gives us the loss frequency and the ratio 
of the amount of losses (and allocated 
expenses) to the number of losses 
gives us the average (size of) loss. 

In a number of respects loss cost is a 
more useful figure than the loss ratio 
for rate making purposes. As the loss 
cost does not involve the amount of pfe- 
mium, no adjustment of the premiums of 
deviating companies included in the com- 
pilation is necessary. Likewise, no ad- 
justment (to the current level) of the 
premiums is necessary where there have 
been rate changes during the experience 
period under consideration. 

Loss Factors 

ratios, loss loss fre- 
average (size of) loss are 
as each involves two of the 


losses. ; 


loss 


The three 
quency and 
inter-related 


cost, 


three factors: exposure, number of 
losses, amount of losses (and allocated 
loss expenses). 

This is the real value to us for it 
means that any increase in loss cost 


must be due to an increase in loss fre- 
quency or an increase in average loss or 
possibly an increase in both. Thus, if 
the monthly tabulation of the loss cards 
shows an increased number of losses, this 
would indicate an increasing loss fre- 
quency (unless the exposure was increas- 
ing at the same or a greater rate). If the 





Elected President of 
Independent Adjus:-:s 





Kaiden-Kazanjian 


PRENTISS B. REED 
Prentiss B. Reed of New Y City 
was elected president of the mal 





Association of Independent Insurance Ad- 


justers at the ninth annual convention held ue 
in Los Angeles last week and the 1948 . 
annual meeting will be held in New York th 
City. Other officers are as follows: ve 
Executive vice president, Ross Whitney. 5 
Chicago; vice president, fire and allied ] bs 
lines, Robert M. Hill, Detroit: vicc presi- L 
dent, casualty and allied lines, Ted Brown, 
San Francisco; vice president special lines, W 
A. A. Werlla, Wichita Falls, Tex. hi 
Executive secretary-treasurer, M. M Pm 
Johnson, Fort Wayne, Ind.; executive com > 
mittee: FE. Bruce Lyle, Phoenix, Ariz.: a 
Matthew Dailey, Boston; Herbert Rosen- ; 
bush, Houston Tex.; W. LL. Dickens, ne 
Memphis, Tenn.; Jack C. Neer, Portland, pe 
Ore. St 
Constitutional amendments were along a 
the line of requiring higher qualification by 
for membership. Specifically five years’ rs 
experience in the business or, for a firm, pis 
three years in one locality now are required = 
to hecome a member. ¢ 
Mr. Reed is one of the foremost insur- 9 
ance adjusters in this country and enjoys a 
the full confidence of companies and bk 
assureds alike. A native of the South he i 
engaged in insurance in Georgia and Ala- me 
hama before coming to New York witli the " 
Home in 1918. Three years later he be- " 


came general adjuster for the Phoenix of 
London and in 1929 was advanced to 
assistant United States manager. In 1932 
he resigned to join the adjusting firm of 
Wagner & Glidden and in 1935 he opened 
his own office in New York City 


N. Y. C. Pond, Blue Goose, Ne 
To Meet on October 22 Yo 

New York City Pond of Blue G se Ch 
will hold its first meeting of the 14/ Cr: 
48 season at the Rock Spring Country the 
Club, West Orange, N. J., Wed in 





October 22. An afternoon of ¢ Is 
planned to be followed by dinner at Fi; 
which the delegates to the Grand \est . fe 
convention in Miami will submit ‘cir 6 
reports. The Grand Nest meetin ill af 
be held October 6-9. Most Loyal G r Di 
Gilbert A. Dietrich will preside at ‘1 W: 
New York Pond dinner. We 
se nu 
. ; Wi 
monthly tabulation of loss shows wW 


creased average loss, this would in 
an increasing loss cost (unless tli 
frequency was decreasing at the san 
a greater rate). 

Such information should be ver) 
ful especially in explaining the r¢ 
for rate changes and in the choice ¢ 
rective measures to improve the ¢ n 
If the loss frequency is incre 





ence. : 
the remedy would lie in greater en ; Hi 
sis on safety. On the other han & Mi 





creased average loss would indicatt 














emphasis should be placed on red ut 
repair Costs H 
Determining Areas for Sales Effor hi 
A study of the exposure report: Da 
a 





(Continued on Page 23) 
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Complete Through Steamship Bill 
Of Lading Is Advocated in Sweden 


Li justice A. Bagge of Stockholm 
proj s a new 
tion formulate a complete through 
steant-hip bill of lading, such as does 
Writing in the Nordic 
Stockholm, 


international conven- 


not new exist. 
Insurance Journal — of 
Sweden, of which twenty-seven year 
old magazine P. Bergholm is chief 
editor, Mr. Bagge says that a pre- 
requisite to a satisfactory through bill 


| international basis 


of lading on an 
would be more permanent cooperation 
between the various marine, rail, air 
and motor carriers. This would be to 
create a joint liability as stipulated 

the present Berne and Warsaw con- 
ventions. Such 


writes, be founded on voluntary agree- 


cooperation must, he 


ments 

A complete through bill of lading 
would imply that a single bill of lading 
be issued on behaf of all carriers for 
goods being transported from one place 
to another by several means of trans- 
port—ship, railroad, plane and car— 
and that in case of damage to the 
coods the holder of the bill of lading 
could sue any one of the transporters. 
Such a document must also be negoti- 
able. The through transport is handled 
by co-operating carriers who agree to 
assuming such a joint liability for the 
entire transport. 

There are some kinds of through bill 
of lading to be found but they are in- 
complete in one or more respects, 
writes Mr. Bagge. Before the war one 
could get an “overland bill of lading’ 
eg. from Chicago to Stockholm but 
it did not constitute a joint liability of 
the transporters. The Swedish Oriental 
Line uses a through bill of lading for 


Crawford Vice President 
Of Service Fire Ins. Co. 


\rmstrong Crawford has been elected 


ay president of the Service Fire of 
New York and Service Casualty of New 
York, affiliates of C. I. T. Financial Cor- 


poration, it was announced by Emil C. 
Chervenak, executive vice president. Mr. 
Crawiord will make his headquarters in 
the New York office, but will be active 
in Service Fire’s nationwide operations. 
Pror to his election to the Service 
Fire position Mr. Crawford served as 
‘isiint vice president of Commercial 
ient Trust, Inc. He was president 
or Great Lakes Insurance Company, 
Di t, from 1933 to 1940 and earlier 
ecutive vice president of Central 
We nsurance Company, Detroit, for a 
nu of years. He served in both 
Wars, being attached to the Alas- 
partment, with the rank of major 


War II. 


owe Travelers Special 


I. Lowe has been assigned spe- 
ent of the Travelers for fire and 
ines to the territory under super- 
Manager William A. Nabors at 
Texas. A native of Hartford, 

i we joined the companies in 1937 


™ rked in the Southern department 
a entered military service in 1941. 
H in service for five years and on 
ial urn reentered the Southern de- 
pi ent. He then received training as 


il agent. 





transports from Sweden to Bagdad, 
Teheran and other places in the Near 
East. However, the receiver of goods 
that have been damaged must apply 
to the carrier who had the goods in 
his charge when the damage occurred. 
In the United States, one can get a 
“through railroad bill of lading” and 
also coastwise through bills. Traffic 
agencies in the United States give 
receipts to shippers to cover a complete 
trip to any part of the world but these 
agencies must themselves get two or 
more bills of lading. 

The international parcel post implies 
a through transport. In this case there is 
a joint liabiliity but no negotiable docu- 
ment entitling the holder to receive 
the goods at any point of the transport. 

There exists a number of interna- 
tional conventions regarding interna- 
tional through transports e.g. the 
Berne convention about railroad trans- 
ports, the Warsaw convention for car- 
rying goods by air etc. They comprise, 
however, one kind of conveyance only. 
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The Atlantie | ompanies | | 


For many years Atlantic, originally a marine insurance | 
company, has been engaged in broadening the scope and 
variety of its imsurance services. (J Today Atlantic offers 


fire, inland transportation, yacht, property floaters, auto- 

mobile, liability .nd casualty insurance. We are gradually 

extending the territories in which these facilities are avail- 

able. Qj Ask any agent or broker placing business with the 

Atlantic Companies about our financial strength, friendly 

cooperation and efficient service—including the prompt, 
fair and ungrudging settlement of claims. 


_ ATLANTIC 


ATLANTIC MUTUAL INSURANC 
CENTENNIAL INSURANCE coum 
ATLANTIC MUTUAL INDEMNITY COMPANY 

ALL STREET e NEW YORK 5,N.Y. 


+ Cleveland + Detroit - Houston 


Philadelphia - Pittsburgh - 


Marine, Fire, Inland Transportation, 
Automobile, Liability and Casualty Insurance 


W.D. Hall Talk 
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relation to the number of automobiles 
registered by territories would be of as- 
sistance in determining where the great- 
est sales effort should be applied. The 
trend in the exposure reported for dif- 
ferent territories and coverages is one of 
the best measures of the effect of rate 
changes on the production of business. 
These are but a few ways in which the 
statistics could serve in addition to their 
use in rate making. 

The number of years’ experience to be 
taken into account in the determination 
of rates varies considerably as to the line 
of insurance. In the automobile physical 
damage coverages, the association has 
for some years past used the latest three 
years’ experience, and in making calcula- 
tions of the three years combined, has 
done so by placing a different weighting 
to the three different years rather than 
calculating a straight average. 

The latest year has been given a 
weighting of 50%, the next previous 
year a weighting of 30% and the earliest 
year a weighting of 20%. Thus, we have 
injected into our calculations the prin- 
ciple (which is generally accepted as 
valid) that the more recent the experi- 
ence the more nearly it reflects the ex- 
perience of the future. 

The recently enacted rating laws of a 
number of states provide for the consid- 
eration of experience not only within the 
state but without the state when neces- 
sary. For years this principle has been 
followed by the association in connection 
with the determination of rate and pre- 
| 





the diversified facilities of 3 companies, writing marine, 
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FOR THE COMPANIES 
Since 1925 


INLAND and OCEAN MARINE 
AUTOMOBILE — FIRE 


Executive Offices: 
11 COMMERCE ST., NEWARK, N. J. 
Phone: Mitchell 2-7080 
New York City — 107 William Street 
Phone: WHitehall 3-5217 


BRANCHES 
Trenton, N. J. 
Asbury Park, N. J. 
Atlantic City, N. J. 


Baltimore, Md. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Miami, Fila. 











mium relationships between the various 
minor classes. For example the rela 
tionship between the premiums for the 
different symbol groups is a. standard 
relationship throughout the country. This 
relationship is determined on the coun 
trywide experience for the coverages in 
volved, an: lyzed by symbols. 


Nationwide Experience 

It is necessary that such a method be 
used because of the fact that in a great 
many of symbols there would be insuffi 
cient experience in most, if not all, states 
on which to determine the rates for that 
symbol. Therefore, the relationship of 
the minor classes is determined on 
country-wide experience, but the level 
of rates to be used in a given territory 
is dependent upon the experience of that 
territory for the major class involved 
It will be seen that by this method the 
actual rates and premiums vary by terri- 
tory dependent upon the experience in 
that territory; but the relationship of 
such rates and premiums between the 
minor classes is standard throughout the 
country. 

We also encounter a number of cover 
ages which are written in such small vol 
ume that the exnerience for the coverage 
for a single state is inadequate for rate 
determination. In these cases, the expe 
rience of a group of states in the same 
part of the country or the country-wide 
experience is consolidated to provide a 
sufficiently broad experience basis for 
rate making. 

It seems to me that we should never 
lose sight of the fact that the problem 
of rate making is a continuing problem 
In other words, we are not ordinarily 
creating new rates for new coveraves or 
classes, but we are considering chanyes 
in existing rates, and too violent changes 
should be avoided if at all possible. As 
an example of this, we have provided 
in our fire and theft fleet rating plan 
that no rate be increased or decreased 
more than 25%. While this may not be 
the proper limitation to set on manual 
rates, nevertheless, it illustrates the prin 
ciple of avoiding too drastic rate changes 

New Auto Statistical Plan 

The automobile statistical plan under 
which we are now operating went into 
effect on July 1, 1946 and is quite revo 
lutionary insofar as our members and 
subscribers are concerned. We have en 
countered manv difficulties in putting 
this plan into effect, some of which were 
due to a shortage of machines, space and 
personnel, in addition to an unprece 
dented increase in the volume of business 
being written. The statistical department 
is at present handling over 1,500,000 cards 
per month which are being submitted by 
our 195 member companies and 141 sub 
scriber companies. The present indica 
tions are that the annual net premium 
volume will reach or exceed $400,000,000 

The reporting companies have had the 
same difficulties as the association, but 
we are overcoming the difficulties and 
look forward, in the not too distant fu 
ture, when the experience will be re 
ported and compiled on schedule. The 
accomplishment of this goal will require 
the best efforts of the association and 
each company. 
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Will Not Write Auto 
Lines in Mass. in 1948 


PREFERRED ACCIDENT DECISION 


President Dull Says This Voluntary 
Action Taken Only After 


Careful Deliberation 


Floyd N. Dull, president of the Pre- 
ferred Accident, has announced that the 
company will not write compulsory auto- 
mobile insurance in the Commonwealth 
of Massachusetts during the calendar 
year 1948, and has notified all producers 
that policies now in force will not be 
renewed at expiration at 12:01 am. 
January 1, 1948. 

In addition to the policies of the Pre- 
ferred Accident, policies of the Protec 
tive Indemnity, on which the Preferred 
Accident assumed all obligations at the 
time of the merger of the two compa 
nies, are to be afforded the same treat- 
ment. 

Mr. Dull has informed producers that 
this voluntary action by the company 
was taken only after careful and de- 
liberate analysis which indicated the de- 
sirability of substantially reducing auto- 
mobile premium volume to bring it more 
in line with the premium volume of the 
other casualty lines which the company 
writes and which the company will con- 
tinue to write in Massachusetts. 

This decision was reached by the com- 
pany after it had prepared a budget of 
premium writings for 1948 which it hopes 
to attain and which will show a well 
balanced diversification of the casualty 
lines, including automobile throughout 
the United States. 


Ahearn Executive V. P. 

William J. Ahearn was appointed ex- 
ecutive vice president of the Great 
American Indemnity by the board of 
directors at its meeting October 1. Since 
1932 he has been vice president of the 
company and a general administrative 
officer. While he has continued to con- 
centrate on the legal and claim depart 
ments in the succeeding years, his re- 
sponsibilities have been broadened to 
include, also, active executive participa- 
tion in production and underwriting 
activities. In his new post he will be 
the ranking vice president of Great 
American Indemnity. 


Arrived on ‘Queen Elizabeth’ 
Sir Stanley Norie- Miller, general man- 
ager, General Accident of Perth, Scot- 
land, and Frederick Richardson, board 
chairman of that company, arrived here 
Wednesday on the “Queen Elizabeth.” 


MRS. ROLOSON’S PRIZE GARDEN 

Mrs. F. Albert Roloson of Baltimore, 
whose husband is one of the insurance 
agency leaders of that city, was recently 
awarded the first prize for large city 
gardens by the Women’s Civic League 
and the Baltimore Evening Sun. A pic- 
ture of her garden was published in the 
“Sun” which was most gratifying to Mrs. 
Roloson. 





WIGGERS PITTSBURGH SPEAKER 


Lowe H. Wiggers, of Cincinnati, man- 
ager, Proctor & Gamble’s insurance de- 
partment, was the guesf speaker at the 
September 29 luncheon gathering of the 
Insurance Buyers of Pittsburgh. 


FIREMAN’S FUND DIVIDEND 

Directors of the Fireman’s Fund have 
declared a quarterly dividend of seventy- 
five cents a share on the capital stock of 
the company, payable October 15 to 
stockholders of record September 30. 








1948 Mass. Compulsory Rates 
Expected to Jump 3 to 6% 


Insurance Commissioner C. F. J. Har- 
rington of Massachusetts is the cynosure 
of all eyes as the casualty insurance 
fraternity of his state awaits the an- 
nouncement of the 1948 compulsory au- 
tomobile liability insurance rates. The 
Commissioner has neither confirmed nor 
denied that the new rates will include 
radically new classifications for private 
passenger cars. But the word has been 
circulated around that, for the first time 
in the history of the Bay State com- 
pulsory law, rates will be based upon 
mileage and use of private cars instead 
of being classified by weight. 

It is well known that Massachusetts 
insurance men have been gathering mile- 
age and use data from their compulsory 
insurance applicants during the past 
three years. Although no use has as yet 
been made of this material by the In- 
surance Commissioner, it is a fact that 
he now has available this assembled data 
to guide him in his rate making. And 
this data is similar to information re- 
quired in using the private car classifica- 
tion plans in other states. 

It is also expected that the 1948 rates 
will produce an over-all increase of from 
3 to 6% over those that have prevailed 
this year, an increase which the com- 
panies believe is more than justified by 
experience. 








San Francisco Hearing Oct.20 
On New Assigned Risk Plan 


Insurance Commissioner Wallace K. 
Downey of California has scheduled a 
departmental hearing for October 20 in 
San Francisco at which the proposed 
new assigned risk plan for that state will 
be considered. It is necessary under an 
act passed by the 1947 session of Cali- 
fornia legislature that whatever assigned 
risk plan is put into effect must be ap- 
proved by the Insurance Commissioners. 


N. J. CASUALTY MEETING TODAY 

The Casualty Underwriters Associa- 
tion of New Jersey is holding its October 
meeting today (October 3) at the Essex 
Falls (N. J.) Country Club, and chairman 
is Fred L. Bross, Yorkshire Insurance 
Group. Arrangement have been made 
for members to play golf prior to the 
business session. The program includes 
dinner. 


RECAPITALIZATION APPROVED 


Mass. Bonding Stockholders Favorable 
to Reduction in Par Value and 
Issuance of New Stock 


_ Stockholders of Massachusetts Bond- 
ing at their recent special meeting at 
the home office in Boston approved the 
plan of recapitalization which will result 
in an increase in the company’s capital 
from $2,000,000 to $2,500,000 and a sub- 
stantial increase in surplus when an ad- 
ditional 100,000 shares of new stock are 
sold. Price per share of the new stock 
will be fixed October 7. 

President T. J. Falvey explained that 
the first step in the recapitalization will 
be to convert the present outstanding 
160,000 shares of $12.50 par value per 
share into 400,000 shares of $5 par value 
per share “so that each stockholder will 
then hold two and one-half shares of 
$5 par value for each share now held.” 

The company will then increase the 
number of shares of $5 par value stock 
from 400,000 shares to 500,000 shares. 
The additional 100,000 shares, Mr. Fal- 
vey explains, will first be offered to the 
stockholders in proportion to their hold- 
ings. He also expresses the opinion that 
‘if the proposed change in par value of 
the stock becomes effective and the new 
stock is authorized and issued, the board 
of directors believes that the continuance 
of the present rate of dividend, that is 
$1.60 annually on the new stock, which 
is equivalent to the $4 per share now 
being paid on the present stock, will be 
warranted.” 

As to reasons for the recapitalization 
program, Mr. Falvey says: 

“Your company has been experiencing an un- 





precedented expansion in its premium writings 
during the past few years after a generally 
healthy growth over the last decade. In 1946 
the net premiums were nearly 16% larger than 
in 1945, which was the largest year in the 
company’s history up to that time. The writ- 
ings so far this year indicate that for the whole 
year the net premiums may be approximately 
40% over 1946. Increased premium rates in 
some lines, after substantial reductions during 
the war years, are in part responsible, but over 
and above this is the fact that we have built up 
a sound agency and field production force coun- 
trywide for assurance of the continuation of 
our development. It is our earnest desire to 
continue to serve our producers of good business 
and to take care of the needs of the insuring 
public. Your board of directors feels that this 
goal cannot be conservatively reached without 
increasing the capital of the company at this 
time because of the additional reserves required 
during a period of expanding businss. 


Bintsal rm Taken Over 


Circuit Court Judge Ben Terte at Kan- 
sas City on Monday placed the Mutual 
Commerce Casualty Co. in the hands 
of State Superintendent of Insurance 
Owen G. Jackson for disillusion or re- 
habilitation, enjoining the company from 
further conduct of business. This action 
followed a meeting of the company’s 
board at which a resolution was adopted 
favoring the court’s action in interest of 
policyholders. 
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Reserve for Losses . 
All Other Liabilities 








CASUALTY °* 





AMERICAN 


RE-INSURANCE CO. 


Robert C. Ream, President 


New York 7, N. Y. 


DECEMBER 3lst, 1946 


CAPITAL . «+ $ 4,000,000.00 
Surplus . . . . ss sle)|6OUE 0GOS 
Voluntary Contingency Reserve . 750,000.00 


Surplus to Policyholders 


TOTAL ADMITTED ASSETS $26,295,091.58 


NOTE: Securities carried at $650,000.00 in the 
above statement are deposited as required by law. 


FIDELITY ° 
Re-Insurance 


. $12,952,508.93 
. » «  7,320,969.41 
6,021,613.24 
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Larner U. S. Manager 
Of Employers’ Liabili: V 


SUCCEEDS EDWARD €C. STONE 





Started in 1926 as Auto Undery “it 
After Agency Experience; Also Heads 
Fire Mate, American Employer: 


Edward A. Larner, who is 
twenty-first year with the Emp! : 
Group, was advanced on October 3 ti 
United States manager and attorne. of 
the Employers’ Liability and pre oie 





EDWARD A. LARNER 


of both the American Employers’ and 
the Employers’ Fire. Mr. Larner  suc- 
ceeds Edward C. Stone who, however, 
continues as a member of the executive 
committee, United States branch. 

Mr. Larner’s first post upon joining 
the group was with the Employers’ Fire 
as an automobile underwriter. Within 
a year he was promoted to the post 
of assistant secretary, being made vice 
president of that company in 1929. 

In 1942 Mr. Larner assumed still 
greater executive responsibilities. In ad- 
dition to retaining his position of vice 
president of the Employers’ Fire, he 
became vice president of the American 
Employers’ and assistant deputy mana- 
ger for the United States branch of the 
Employers’ Liability. Three years later 
he was elected to the board of directors 
of the Employers’ Fire and American 
Employers’. At the same time, he be- 
came a trustee of the Employers’ Group 
Associates. 


Has Traveled Extensively 

In recent years he has been concerned 
with carrying out the operational poli- 
cies of the three companies in the /m- 
ployers’ Group. He has traveled exten- 
sively throughout the country and lias 
intimate knowledge of the companies 
branch organization. 

Born in Cambridge, Mass. May 1), 
1897, Mr. Larner was educated at tlie 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
and the Harvard Graduate School o! 
Business. He is a veteran of World War 
I and, before joining the Employers 
Fire was associated with an insurance 
agency in Cambridge, Mass. 

Mr. Larner now lives in Lexingion, 
Mass., and spends much of his spare 
time in New Hampshire where he cat 
enjoy two of his favorite hobbies 
fishing and restoring old farm proj 


INSURANCE ON NEW YORK PICR 
Insurance on Pier 57 of New ‘ 
which was destroyed this week 
spectacular fire lasting several day 
reported to amount to $1,600,000 
the Franklin Fire, Aetna, Star, Relia: 
and Rhode Island among the le 
companies qn the risk. In addition t!\ 
was a sizable amount of marine 1) 
ance on cotton and other cargo sto! 
on the pier at the time of the fire 
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Swampscott Convention Sidelights and Closeups 





Of Casualty-Surety Personalities 


New Ocean House, 
Swampscott, Massachusetts 
September 25, 1947 
The first post-war concurrent conven- 
tions of the National Association of Cas- 
ualty & Surety Agents and the Interna- 
tional Association of Casualty & Surety 
Underwriters held here in the unaccus- 
tomed, but delightful surroundings of a 
famous New England seashore resort, 
brought together about 350 people. 
Regrettably some familiar faces were 
missing, but new ones were seen and the 
pattern of association life continued. * * * 
Joniface Clement Kennedy, ably sec- 
onded by Miss Mary T. Duffy, left noth- 
ing undone to provide for the comfort 
and entertainment of those present. * * * 
The feminine contingent is unusually 
large, and as always, providing a satis- 
fyingly decorative touch to the mise-en- 
scene, * * * 
Gov. Green Makes Profound Impression 


Illinois Governor Dwight H. Green 
made a profound impression when he 
addressed the joint meeting of the two 
associations on Tuesday morning. His 
sound and common-sense approach to 
various economic and political questions 
of national importance makes readily 
understandable the increasingly frequent 
prophecies that new and even greater 
administrative honors are ahead of 
him. * * * 

President T. J. Falvey, Executive Vice 

President Wallace J. Falvey, and Secre- 
tary-Treasurer Donald Falvey, of Massa-— 
chusetts Bonding & Insurance Co., all of 
whom have homes here in Swampscott 
declare their happiness in being able to 
welcome their old friends and introduce 
new ones to their favorite section of 
their native New England. * * * 
Wallace Falvey, newly elected presi- 
dent of the International Association, 
proudly presenting at her first conven- 
tion the charming lady who recently be- 
came his bride. * * * 

Oi the large number of ladies in at- 
tendance, many experiencing a conven- 
tion for the first time, all are highly en- 
thusiastic and declare their intentions to 
be present regularly hereafter. * * * 

lhe tall and strikingly handsome Mrs. 
James McLaughlin, New York City, de- 
ts with that promise her Counselor- 
at-!..w husband who has been a regular 
anc much welcomed attendant at the 
pas! dozen annual meetings. * * * 

lovely and gracious Mrs. Dwight 
Hf. Green, First Lady of Ilinois, paused 
in w York en route here, to bid bon 
vi e to her elder daughter, an ex- 
<e student from Smith College to 
the Sorbonne in Paris. * * * 

and Mrs. J. B. Robertson, Em- 
Dp rs Reinsurance Corp., Kansas City, 
( ed their time between convention 
i lance and visits to one daughter at 
\ sley, and another at Smith Col- 


Cc! ve 


_Carl P. Daniel, St. Louis, wife 
or vetiring president of the National 
lation, also contemplated a pilgrim- 
a ) Wellesley, but finding the journey 
Swampscott involves too many dif- 
‘cg imeans of transportation to be 
Pp! <ticable with golf to be played. * * * 


Silver Wedding Anniversaries 


seems hardly possible that the 
youthful appearing Mr. and Mrs. Paul 





By SpENcER WELTON 
Vice President, Massachusetts Bonding 


Sisk of Tulsa, Okla., will next summer 
celebrate their silver wedding anniver- 
sary. Mrs. Sisk is as always one of the 
most radiantly attractive of the feminine 
contingent. * * * 

Add another seeming improbability: 
Mrs. Edwin Cowles, Hartford, Conn., 
and wife of the president of the Connec- 
ticut Association of Insurance Agents, 


in the self-declared role of grand- 
mother. * * * 
Another couple here soon to mark 


their 25th wedding anniversary is Mr. 
and Mrs. W. Stanley Kite of Philadelphia. 

Discovery here of Wm. Le Roy Bates, 
vice president, Fidelity & Casualty, New 
York and the very lovely Mrs. Bates 
whom your reporter has affectionately 
known since her childhood, confirms said 
reporter in his self-declared avuncular 
relationship. * * * 

Good golfer Stanley Kite, president, 
Manufacturers Companies of Phila- 
delphia, intent upon an 18th green ap- 
proach chip-shot, finds the flight of his 
ball intercepted by the sudden appear- 
ance of a setter pup. As a result the 
hole is lost, Stanley and your reporter 
lose the match, and man’s best friend 
ceases to be that. * * * 

Leaving the 4th tee Edmund J. Done- 
gan, secretary, Metropolitan and Com- 
mercial Casualty Cos., New York, ap- 
proaches his drive in time to see a dog 
dash up to the ball, take it in his mouth 
and depart therefrom—more dislike ol 
man’s best friend. * * * 

Note of discouragement: W. H. Wal- 
lace, vice president, Hartford Accident 
& Indemnity, Hartford, and the other 
members of his foursome, unable to dis- 
cover a ball lost just at the edge of the 
fairway. Wallace punctiliously turns his 
back, drops another ball with partner 
and both opponents looking and all four 
are then unable to find the second 
ball. * * * 

John S. Love, vice president, Home In- 
demnity, enters golf hall of fame by 
negotiating a hole in one on the 13th 
green. * * * 

James C. Malone, president, Retail 
Credit Co., Atlanta, achieves some dis- 
tinction by declaring himself delighted 
with all aspects of the Tedesco Golf 
Course, which, truth to tell, though in 
excellent physical condition posed some 
golfing problems beyond the ability of 
many players to solve. * * * 


H. K. Philips on the Job 


Harold K. Philips, Association of Cas- 
ualty & Surety Cos., in addition to his 
diligent work as J. Dewey Dorsett’s 
press committee representative, gives 
considerable help to the golf committee 
in its arduous task of lining up the golf 
tournament winners. Harold also dis- 
tinguished himself by being one of the 
few to take ocean dips while here, the 
water being very cold. His hardy com 
rades were Charles J. Haugh, Travelers 
secretary, and Vola Mulligan, National 
3ureau of Casualty Underwriters. * * * 

Being here is in a sense a home- 
coming for Mrs. E. J. Hardin whose 
husband is vice president of the Retail 
Credit Co. of New York since with her 
parents she has spent many past sum- 
mers at the New Ocean House. * * 

Another first time convention atten- 
dant who promises to return regularly, 


the petite and attractive Mrs. Edwin S. 
Karrer, who, with her husband motored 
here from their Detroit home. * * * 

General sympathy expressed for the 
E. R. Ledbetters, Oklahoma City at the 
automobile accident in which _ their 
daughter was seriously injured. The ac- 
cident compelled Mrs. Ledbetter’s hasty 
return home almost at the moment of 
her arrival at Swampscott. Among those 
extremely disappointed not to renew ac- 
quaintance with the vivacious Marianne, 
count your reporter foremost. * * * 

The presence of Mr. and Mrs. Harry 
F. Legg, vice president, Manufacturers 
Companies in New York City, means 
that following a tilt at bridge with Mrs. 
Legg as an opponent this person finds 
himself further impoverished. * * * 

An old friend and pipe-smoking com- 
panion of many years’ standing happily 
met here, Louis J. Kempf, vice president, 
Travelers Cos., Hartford, accompanied 
by the gracious head of his house- 
hold. * * * 

Even a brief utterance by William T. 
Harper, president, Maryland Casualty, 
indicates that he possesses the typical 
Maryland faculty of combining felicity 
of expression with incisiveness of 
thought. * * * 

Long-Cochran Horseshoe Pitching 

Champs 

Theodore A. Long, vice president, 
United National Indemnity, proves him- 
self almost as skillful at horseshoe pitch- 
ing here as he was at varsity football at 
Drake College. He and his partner, J. 
Edward Cochran, Hagerstown, Md., 
agent, beat all comers in the horseshoe 
tournament. Their nearest competitors 
were the runners-up: Joseph F. Matthai, 
United States F. & G., and Wally Clapp, 
The Eastern Underwriter. Also in ex- 
cellent form were the newspaper team of 
Kenneth Force, National Underwriter, 
and Carl Pierson, New York Journal of 
Commerce. 

As always the cocktail parties of the 
Standard Accident of Detroit and the 
Aetna Casualty & Surety of Hartford, 
hosted respectively by President Ralph 
H. Platts and Vice President C. B. Mor 
com were high spots of the convention 
social activities. * * * 

Massachusetts Bonding Secretary- 
Treasurer Donald Falvey did yeoman 
service as unofficial host at the Tedesco 
Country Club and together with the 
charming and hospitable Mrs. Falvey en 
tertained numerous guests both at their 
home and at the Glover Inn. Incidentally 
relatively few people came to know that 
the Glover Inn situated near the Country 
Club was a famous inn during Revolu 
tionary days, and is still one of the most 
widely and favorably known caravan 
saries of its kind in New England. It 
was General Glover who commanded the 
boats which conveyed George Washing 
ton across the Delaware upon that raid 
which resulted so disastrously for the 
Hessian soldiers. * * * 


Tribute to Charles H. Burras 

To this reporter and to everyone in 
attendance at the convention, the really 
high spot came with the appearance of, 
and the presentation of golf prizes by, 
Charles H. Burras, president, Joyce & 
Co., Chicago. As is generally known, 
Mr. Burras won national acclaim as 


speaker and toastmaster for many years 
until his self-imposed retirement from 
that field. At the convention banquet, 
and largely because it was urged upon 
him that the Swampscott gathering was 
in effect a family reunion after a long 
hiatus, he yielded to the importunities 
of those who waited upon him and per 
formed as always most felicitously. 

Over a period of at least thirty years 
Charles Burras has won in fullest meas- 
ure the respect and affection and high 
esteem of the members of both organiza- 
tions. Your reporter would like to ac- 
knowledge an obligation of deep grati- 
tude for infinite patience, guidance, and 
friendship over more than a quarter cen- 
tury. To him and to the great gentle- 
woman who for more than a half century 
has graced his household goes the deep 
affection of all who know them. * * * 

An old friend happily met in the per- 
son of Al Allsopp, Newark, N. J., which 
section of the country once knew us 
well. * * * That is equally true of our 
acquaintance with Floyd N. Dull, now 
president of the Preferred Accident, New 
York, who was mayor of Rutherford, 


N. J., when we, living in that town, 
were manufacturing automobile tires 
* * * 

C. A. Abrahamson, Omaha, inhibited 


from his favorite and ordinarily well 
played game of golf by reason of some 
displacement of vertebrae which defi 
nitely consigned him to the rocking-chair 
brigade * * * 
J. Arthur Nelson a Casualty 
Insurance Dean 

J. Arthur Nelson, president, New 
Amsterdam Casualty and United States 
Casualty, certainly a dean of the Casu 
alty business and with the erect carriage 
of a man of thirty, motored with Mrs 
Nelson from Swampscott to visit a 
daughter who lives on Cape Cod * * * 

Mr. and Mrs. George Blossom of Chi 
cago, also motored to Wianno, Mass. to 
visit friends resident there. * * * 

American Surety Vice President and 
former Connecticut Insurance Commis 
sioner Howard P. Dunham, accompanied 
by Mrs. Dunham, stopped en route to 
New York at their beautiful colonial 
home at Weathersfield, Conn. Mrs 
Dunham ably performs as chairman here 
of the women’s contract bridge tourna 
ment. * * * 

Vincent Cullen, president, National 
Surety Corp., performed conscientously 
as chairman of the get-acquainted com- 
mittee assisted by his vice presidents, 
A. L. Carr and Sherman G. Drake. 
It is hoped that said Sherman Drake, 
although entranced by Marblehead, has 
by this time confirmed the accuracy of 
your reporter’s statement that the poem 
in question was by John Greenleaf Whit- 
tier, that it was called “Skipper Ireson’s 
Ride,” and that there was no Lars Larson 
involved. After all we indigenous Yan 
kees should know our own folklore. * * * 

At the moment of departure, John T. 
Harrison, New York, by quick thinking 
and quicker action narrowly averts a 
calamitous accident to his traveling 
equipment. Your reporter counts him- 
self fortunate in seeing again Mrs. Har- 
rison whose presence contributed so 
greatly to the happiness of those who 
traveled to Bermuda when the concur- 


(Continued on Page 28) 
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Sawyer’s Comments on Simpson Bill 
Feature Casualty Agents’ Meeting 


Pride of accomplishment in the past 
two years of progress was reflected in 
submitted to the 
meeting of the National 
& Surety Agents, held on the 
last week of the joint 


the reports business 


Casualty 
closing day casu- 
alty-surety convention at Swampscott, 
Mass. Carl P. Daniel of St. 
dent of the organization, presided and 
his own report, reviewed in our Sep- 
tember 26 edition, was conclusive proof 
of his leadership during his years in 
office. 

In calling upon Charles H. Burras of 
Chicago, secretary-treasurer for many 
years, Mr. Daniel did so with ming'ed 
feelings of pride and regret. Mr. Burras 
felt compelled to retire after serving 
the National Association continuously 
since 1916, and thus his report was in 
the nature of a swan song. At the same 
time, the association demonstrated its 
regard for him by electing Mr. Burras 


Louis, presi- 


to both the executive and conference 
committees. 
Both financially and in numerical 


strength this association has made rapid 
strides in the past two years. Under 
Carl Daniel’s guidance, aided by stal- 
warts among its members, a_ well-bal- 
anced reorganization program has been 
completed. Mr. Burras spoke appre- 
ciatively of this program and extended 
praise to the reorganization committee, 
saying: “As a result of its efforts our 
association is now a vital factor in the 
insurance agents’ ranks and in the 
industry.” 

J. Elliott Hannon of Cleveland, execu- 
tive committeeman, reported as_ chair- 
man of the auditing committee and it 
was put on the record that in addition 
to its bank balance of $20,344 the asso- 
ciation has $4,000 in U. S. Treasury 
bonds. 

Hear Report of E. W. Sawyer 

A high spot of this session was the 
comments by Judge E. W. Sawyer, ad- 
ministrative director and counsel of the 
association, on the 1947 rate regulatory 
situation and ~ future outlook for such 
legislation. Mr. Sawyer paid his respects 
to the All-Industry Committee and indi- 
cated that its program, so far as it re- 
lated to strict regimentation of casu- 
alty insurance rates, had been docisinaly 
defeated. 

He called particular attention to the 
Simpson bili (H. R. 3998) which was 
passed by the House of Representatives 
shortly before adjournment of Congress, 
as a compromise bill. It was introduced 
after agreement was found to be impos- 
sible on any of five bills introduced in 
Congress for regulation of casualty rates 
in the District of Columbia. Mr. Sawyer 
said that the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters, Association of Casualty & 
Surety Companies, National Association 
of Insurance Brokers and National As- 
sociation of Casualty & Surety Agents 
had agreed upon the Simpson bill. 

Furthermore, there was read into the 
Congressional Record on July 15, the 
day upon which the House passed this 
bill, a memorandum by Representative 
John W. Gwynne of lowa, who had in- 
troduced the All-Industry bill in behalf 
of the supporters of the All-Industry 
program, setting forth the views of the 
Association of Casualty & Surety Com- 
panies. It was stated in this memoran- 
dum that “H. R. 3998 (the Simpson 
bill) is a rate regulatory bill which, we 
believe, all groups can support. F urther- 
more, it is, in our opinion, regulation 
in the public interest within the mean- 
ing of Public Law 135.” 

Mr. Sawyer expressed gratification in 


Association of 





the fact that “at the end of the first 
phase of the efforts to establish a satis- 
factory system of state regulation of 
rates, the principal supporters of the 
All-Industry proyram have agreed upon 
the principles which our association has 
supported from the beginning.” 

The speaker noted in this connection 
that the Simpson bill’s provisions incor- 
porates precisely the principles the Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters and 
the Casualty & Surety Association were 
advised by their law committees to sup- 
port as maximum regulation to be con- 
sidered. 

In conclusion Mr. Sawyer said that 
“whatever may be the reason the change 
of attitude represents a narrowing of 
the differences between our members 
and the companies. It is a most gratify- 
ing development to our members who 
are always reluctant to differ with the 
companies and who do so only when 
they feel that they must.” Looking for- 
ward to succeeding phases of the effort 
to create a system of state regulation 
of rates, Mr. Sawyer voiced the hope 
of the National Association’s member- 
ship that “it will be much easier to 
reach agreement upon the steps yet to 
be taken in the states that have not 
yet acted and in states that sooner or 
later must undo a part, aut least, of what 
they have already done.” 


Joint Committee Urged in Resolution 

Most significant among the six reso- 
lutions passed by the National Associa- 
tion was the one which read in part: 
“Resolved, That other organizations be 
invited to participate with our associa- 
tion in the formation of a joint com- 
mittee through which these associations 
may, without sacrifice of any of their 
prerogatives as separate entities, and 
within the area in which their respec- 
tive interests are common, seek new 
and additional methods of cooperation 
with the companies in improving the 
business of insurance in all its phases.” 

Memorial resolutions were passed in 
tribute to the late Lew Webb of Chi- 
cago, a past president of the association, 
and the late H. W. Schaefer, New York, 
executive committee member, who passed 
away since the last joint convention. The 
members then went on record in appre- 
ciation of the loyal and untiring service 
rendered by Mr. Burras and his long 
years of leadership, and of Carl P. 
Daniel. 

Final resolution was one of appre- 
ciation to the International Association 
of Casualty & Surety Underwriters “for 
the resumption of a most pleasing cus- 
tom, interrupted by war.” 


Williams Pledges Partnership Effort 


Wheaton A. Williams, executive vice 
president, Fred L. Gray Co., Minne- 
apolis, whose election to the presidency 
of this association was announced in 
these columns last week, was given a 
big hand following his speech of ac- 
ceptance. He said in part: 

“T hope that in the coming year we 
will find in our membership some agents 
who will take the time to work with 
other organizations and thus do some 
constructive work to preserve this busi- 
ness which has been so kind to all of 
us.” In this connection Mr. Williams 
urged that agents should participate ac- 
tively in fire and accident prevention, 
rather than merely giving lip service to 
movements in their own communities 
designed to reduce the burning ratio 
and automobile loss ratios. “Identify 
yourselves with these worthwhile move- 
ments,” he declared, “and you will find 
that your efforts will be not only ap- 





T. W. Earls Wins Miller 
Trophy for Best Golf 

CASUALTY - SURETY TOURNEY 

Prince Awarded at Sumepecett Bonquet 


by C. H. Burras; Names of 
Winners Announced 





Banquet highspot at the joint 
alty-surety 


casu- 
convention last week in the 
New House, Swampscott, Mass., 
was the golf and 
horseshoe pitching tournament prizes by 
Charles H. Joyce 
& Co. Chicago, who performed this 
pleasant task with all his old-time spon- 
taneity. The following are the company 
and agent winners for both the first 
and second days of tournament play: 

Thomas W. Earls of Earls-Blain Co., 
Cincinnati, made the lowest gross score, 
two days’ play, which entitled him to 
retain the Charles R. Miller Challenge 
lrrophy—having won it at the last joint 
convention gathering in 1941 at White 
Sulphur Springs. Mr. Earls also re- 
ceived a Gladstone bag. 

First low gross, agents, first day—A. 
KX. Allsopp, Newark, N. J., his prize 
being a silver plated thermos bottle. 

First low net, company men, first day 


Ocean 
presentation of the 


Burras, president of 


—John P. Hacker, vice president, Stand- 
ard Accident, sterling silver luncheon 
tray. 

First day, first low gross, company 


men—W. Sianley Kite, president, Manu- 
facturers Casualty. 


Second day, first low gross, company 
men—C. L. Miller, Standard Accident, 


cocktail mixer and spoon. 

More Prizes for Company Men 

Second low net—W. E. McKell, vice 
president, American Surety, silver cock- 
tail shaker and glasses. Third low net— 
Harry C. Michael, vice president, Mary- 
land Casualty, electric clock, and Rich- 
ard V. Goodwin, first vice president, 
Fireman’s Fund Indemnity, silent but- 
ler. Fourth low net—Paul Wilson, 
Standard Accident, silver plated shaker. 
Fifth low net—Rollin M. Clark, first 
vice president and secretary, Continental 
Casualty, and W. Wallace Moorhead, 
United States Casualty and New Am- 
sterdam Casualty in Boston, silver vase. 
Sixth low net—Ralph H. Platts, presi- 


and A. L. Peirson, Massachusetts B 


ing metropolitan manager in Bos} 
Carl P. Daniel of St. Louis, retirins 


Pa of the National Associat on of 


Casualty & Surety Agents, won the ¢ t 


low gross, second day, receivi: 
leather bridge set. 
First low net—Will Jenkins, [+ 


mond, Ind., sterling silver san. 
tray. Second low net—A. H. DeC. 
Cruickshank, DeCou & Suliburk  !)o- 
troit, silver plated tray, and Jo! ‘| 
Harrison of Flynn, Harrison & ( 

New York, silver pitcher. Third | F 
—Wade Fetzer, Jr., W. A. Pail x 
Co., Chicago, mantel clock, and Fre p 


Wittel, Newark, N. J., golf bag. Fi arth 
low net—E. R. Ledbetter, Oklahoma 
City, silver plated bowl and tray, and 
H. L. Farrish, same city, silver plated 
water pitcher. Fifth low net—Gerorge 
Cruickshank, Detroit, red apple thermos 
tub, and George W. Talkes, Cleveland. 
electric toaster. Sixth low net—/aul 
Sisk, Tulsa, nest of ash trays, and 
George M. Suliburk, Detroit, set of 
steak knives. 

John S. Love, vice president, Home 


Indemnity, was suitably 
his hole in one. 

The following affiliates and guests at 
the convention also won golf 
Scott Harris, executive vice president, 
Joseph Froggatt & Co., Inc., cocktail 


recognized for 


prizes: 


set, for his first low net score, first day. 
J. Dewey Dorsett, general manager, 
Association of C. & S. Companies, 


leather cigarette box and ash trays, 
second low net, first day. Ray Murphy, 
general counsel of same association, 
Gladstone bag, second day’s first low net. 

Among the ladies winning prizes were 
Mrs. Donald St. C. Moorhead, Employ- 
ers Reinsurance, and Mrs. Ted Eng- 
strom, Aetna Casualty & Surety, Phila- 
delphia. 

Horseshoe Pitching Winners 
Winners in the horseshoe pitching 


tournament were Ted A. Long, vice 
president, United National Indemnity, 
and J. Edward Cochran, Hagerstown, 


Md., agent. Such keen competition pre- 
vailed in this tournament that the plans 
for the 1948 convention are to enlarge 
its scope and present a greater number 
of prizes. 
Contract Bridge Tournament 

Under the chairmanship of Mrs. How- 

ard P. Dunham, American Surety, the 


(Continued on Page 30) 
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dent, Standard Accident, Gladstone bag, 
6é 
. 
est in 
Charles H. (Joyce & Co., Chicago) 


3urras says “A cultured woman is one 
who, by a mere shrug of the shoulders, 
can adjust her shoulder straps.” 

* 


From William L. (Fireman’s Fund 
Axe & Hellth Manager) Kick comes 
the suggestion that we would have time 
to shoot a little A. & H. business his 
way, if we turned this column over to 


Wally Clapp for a couple of weeks. Not 
Bill. 


a bad idea, Talk to him some time 


about it. 
k ok x ; 
They say that 
the regular rou- 
tine of business 
ill suited the lit- 
erary tastes and 
the wayward hab- 
us of Charles 
Lamb. Once, at 
the famous India 
| House, a superior 





said to him, “I 
have remarked, 
Mr. Lamb, that 
you come very 


late to the office.” 
“Yes, sir,’ replied the wit, “but you 
must remember that I go away early.” 


Couldn’t make out the signature on a 
postcard, but it looked very much like 
the disguised writing of Sylvester’ J. 
(broker) Walker. All the card said was: 
“Where’s the menu, waiter? Down that 
aisle and the first door to the right.” 

* x 

Beauty Note. She: “I’m sorry I slap- 
ped you; I thought you were trying {0 
get my Sunday School pin.’ 

: es 

so many people is 
that they can make money pursuing 
their own business, and then lose | 
trying to pursue some other fellows 
game. One’s motto should be: “>! 
to your last—first.” 

x * * 

And from Arthur L. (Fidelity ~¢' 
Life General Agent) | ‘Sullivan we |i 
the story of the judge who said: 
should know better, officer, than. 
strike a drunken man.” The cop rep!it 
“Y’'m sorry, Your Honor, I didn’t kn 
he was loaded.” 

* * * 

Personal to Customers: If you 
the idea of spot illustrations tor 
column, send us a_ postcard. If 
don’t, send us two. ; 

—MERVIN L. LAN! 


The trouble with 





preciated but will pay dividends in es- 
tablishing you as leaders in the affairs 
of your communities. 

Cognizant of the honor conferred upon 


him as top executive of the Nati 
Association, *Mr. Williams pledged 
he would do his utmost to uphold 
ideals and to advance its cause. 
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CT Spaulding 25 Years 
With Aetna Life Cos. 


CELEERATED ANNIV. OCT. 2 


t General Manager in New York 





ista 

— 4 Career as Druggist; Pioneered 
in A. & H. Selling 

Clat T. Spaulding, assistant general 
mana of the Aetna Life Affiliated 
Companies, New York City, observed his 
ewent fth anniversary with these com- 
nanies yesterday (October 2). Mr. 


Kaiden-Kazanjian 


SPAULDING 


CLAUDE T 


Spaulding has been in Greater New York 
with the Aetna organization since 1928 
and in this time has built considerable 
good will and made a host of friends. 
Since 1940 he has been assistant general 
manager serving under J. E. Lewis, vice 
president and general manager of the 
Aetna Life Affiliated Cos. in New York. 
Mr. Spaulding’s experience in the in- 
surance business was a broad one before 
coming to New York. Born on a farm 
near Marcellus, N. Y., he entered the 
University of Buffalo after attending 
grammar and high school in Marcellus 
(which is near Syracuse). Mr. Spauld- 
ing’s objective was to study medicine but, 
instead, he majored in pharmacy and 
worked his way through college. Becom- 
ing a graduate pharmacist, he started 
his business career by buying a drug 


store in Marcellus, which he was run- 
ning when World War I started. In that 
conflict he served in France as a ser- 


geant of artillery, 78th Division, spend- 


ing two years in Europe and _ partici- 
bating in several major engagements. 
Upon returning, Mr. Spalding sold the 


drug store and came East. 
Attracted to Insurance as Career 
\ttacted to the insurance business as 


a substantial career for a young man 
to enter, Mr. Spaulding considers him- 
self | rtunate to have made contact at 
this int in his life with the Aetna 
organization. On October 2, 1922, he 
was ed by William L. Mooney, then 


vice esident in charge of production, 
\etn: Casualty & Surety. After a course 
od ning at the home office, Mr. 
“pau ing was assigned to special agency 
Work n the field for the A. & H. depart- 
men: {fe made a hit with agents because 


ah calling on prospects with them, 
ri, them to close business. At the 
time ot many persons were selling 
at ae and that included agents who 
ing nearly all the other lines. 
“— ‘ng was unusually successful in 
- agents interested in pushing 
H., realizing that the line was 
des ! to become a big production 


Assigned to Home Office School 
a great deal of traveling Mr. 


: ng was assigned to conduct 
- “ IL. schools at the home office for 
agents. He did so well in this and 





Wade Fetzer’s 50th Anniversary 


(Continued from Page 17) 


ger, Corroon & Reynolds, and Robert S. 
Dicus, Aetna Fire; Inland Marine mana- 
ger, Chicago, and George H. Bell, former 
Western manager, National Fire. 
Career of Wade Fetzer 

W. A. Alexander & Co. was founded 
in 1885. Wade Fetzer joined the agency 
in 1897 when 17, his previous experi- 
ence having been handling castings for 
the McCormick Harvester Co. during 
vacations. First job with Alexander was 
in the cashier’s cage. He progressed 
through various offices and field posi- 
tions until he was made a _ junior 
partner in 1904 and two years later be- 
came a managing partner. When the 
agency was incorporated in 1927 he was 
elected president which office he retained 
until 1943 when he became chairman, 
his son, Wade Fetzer, Jr., being elected 
president. 

Originally, the agency was largely 
what is known as industrial accident 
insurance, most of it being on railroad 
employes. Under the direction of Mr. 
Fetzer, himself one of the leading pro- 
ducers in the country, additional lines 
were added and, thus, casualty, fire and 
life companies came into the agency. 
On January, 1935, the agency had 60,- 
000 accounts in Chicago, An extraor- 
dinary percentage of this business was 
created by W. A. Alexander & Co., and 
was not taken from other offices. 

His Sales Philosophy 

In an article in The Eastern Under- 
writer in 1935 about Mr. Fetzer, written 
by Spencer Welton, vice president, Mas- 
sachusetts Bonding, the following state- 
ment was made: 

“Wade Fetzer recognizes that com- 
petition is inevitable and in some 
measure desirable, but he has always 
preferred and steadfastly held to the 
principle of building a clientele of his 
own. One of the rules of this master 
builder which younger insurance sales- 
men may well consider is that unless 
such a salesman can so completely sell 
himself to the buyer in a reasonable 
time, and which Mr. Fetzer himself re- 
eards as three years, so that competi- 
tion is completely eliminated, he has 
very little interest in retaining the ac- 
count.” 

Founded Nat. Assn. of C. & S. Agents 

Mr. Fetzer was the central figure in 
the organization of the National Asso- 
cation of Casualty & Surety Agents. 
Hle saw inequities which would do in- 
calculable harm to companies and 
agents alike when the Emmett ruling 
on commissions was promulgated, and 
wrote to agents throughout the coun- 
try to meet him in New York City. 
At this conference the National Asso- 
ciation of C. & S. Agents was formed. 
About the same time, the National As- 
sociation of Insurance Agents met in 
Cincinnati, and as a result of exchange 
of correspondence a joint meeting was 
held in Chicago, attended by repre- 
sentatives of the new association, the 


NAIA, and fifty-two company repre- 
sentatives, At this meeting the chief 
subject under consideration was the 


Emmett ruling. 

Mr. Fetzer has been a member of 
the executive committee of the Na- 
tional Association of C. & S. Agents 


other supervisory duties that about 1929 
he was made an elective officer of the 
company and continued as a field super- 
visor in A. & H. with supervisory duties 
in other lines as well. 

It was in February, 1938, that Mr. 
Spaulding came to New York City as 
the Aetna’s manager of prqduction here. 


Two years later he was promoted to 
assistant general manager under Vice 
President Lewis and with expanded 
duties. 

Mr. Spaulding lives in Short Hills, 


N. J. and belongs to the Canoe Brook 
Country Club in New Jersey, the Rac- 
auets Club of Short Hills, and Drug & 
Chemical Club, New York. 


from the start. He was the first presi- 
dent of the Insurance Federation of 
America, and was president of the old 
Casualty Information Clearing House. 


Was President of F. & C. 

W. A. Alexander & Co. have repre- 
sented Fidelity & Casualty in Chicago 
for sixty-two years. Early in 1930 Mr. 
Fetzer became president of the Fidelity 
& Casualty Co., but commuting be- 
tween New York and Chicago, and the 
state of his health, which was at that 
time not so good, were motives leading 
to his resignation of the presidency. 
However, an enforced rest, part of 
which was devoted to a trip abroad, 
brought him back to Chicago feeling 
full of vigor and ready to resume work 
as head of W. A, Alexander & Co. He 
has continued to serve the Fidelity & 
Casualty as a director and is also a 
director of Continental Insurance Co. 

In addition Mr. Fetzer is a director 
of the LaSalle National Bank of Chi- 
cago and the First National Bank of 
Hinsdale, Ill. 

Always interested in young men, Mr. 
Fetzer has been a long-time friend of 
Beloit College, of which he is a trustee. 
Some years ago he evolved a financial 
plan which resulted in Beloit College 
receiving a new dormitory. 

Mr. Fetzer belongs to many organiza- 
tions. He is a member of the Chicago 
Club, Chicago Athletic Club, Union 
League, Mid-day, Hamilton and Hins- 
dale Golf Club. 


Fiftieth Anniversary Issue of “Waaco 
News” 


In honor of Mr. Fetzer’s fiftieth anni- 
versary the September issue of “Waaco 
News,” published by employes of W. A 
Alexander & Co., is entirely devoted re 
his outstanding career. “It is a story of 
a boy who disliked the insurance busi- 
ness—and became one of its great lead— 
ers. Of a man who fought continuous 
poor health by unremitting hard work; 
a man who spoke softly, yet made him- 
self heard in insurance councils the 
length and breadth of the land. Of a 
man who never finished high school, and 
is today trustee of a great university— 
Northwestern—and a fine old college— 
Beloit. It is an altogether inspiring 
story,’ reads the opening paragraph of 
this employe tribute. 

Mr. Fetzer, now sixty-seven years old, 
was born in Ottumwa, lowa. “Waaco 
News” notes that his paternal grand- 
father was a pioneer in building pig iron 
furnaces in Pennsylvania and that his 
mother’s mother was a sister of the au- 
thor of the famous McGuffey Reader of 
bygone days. His father, William Fet- 
zer, Was an attorney and justice of the 
peace in their littlke lowa community; 
in addition he operated a small insurance 
agency. The reason why the youngster 
grew up with a strong antipathy for the 
insurance business, the “Waaco News” 
editor explains, “was the result of his 
father’s feeling for the field in which he 
was unsuccessful. An intellectual of the 
scholarly, retiring type, the elder Mr. 
Fetzer was out of place in the hurly 
burly of competitive business life and as 
a result the family was far from pros 
perous.” 

Wade Fetzer in his boyhood dreams 
saw himself as a great doctor. If that 
dream had materialized the insurance 
business would have been deprived of 
one of its outstanding leaders today. 

In human interest fashion “Waaco 
News” traces his career from his early 
days in W. A. Alexander & Co.; speaks 
feelingly of the constant inspiration of 
his gracious wife, Margaret Fetzer, who 
was his high school sweetheart, and tells 
of his philosophy on life and living. It 
is a dramatic story, well told, which is 
certain to have a wide readership. Of 
particular interest to the younger men 
in the business are the paragraphs in 
the anniversary booklet devoted to rea- 
sons for his success. These follow the 
reference to his promotion to managing 















TO HEAR FBI AGENT OCT. 16 
Fall Season of Burglary and Glass In- 
surance Club of N. Y. to Open With 
Crime Talk by Special Agent Scheidt 

The first fall dinner meeting of the 
Burglary and Glass Insurance Club of 
New York will be held October 16 at 
the Cabin Restaurant, 244 Pearl Street, 
New York, dinner being served 5:30 
p.m. Edward Scheidt, special agent, in 
charge of the New York office, Federal 
Bureau of Investigation, will be the 
speaker. He will feature “Crimes of 
Burglary, Larceny, Theft and Robbery.” 
Walter S. Costello, Kagle-Globe-Royal 

i president of the club, 





Indemnity Cos., 
will preside. 


N. Y. Society’s Classes in 
Medical Jurisprudence Start 
The classes Pe medical jurisprudence, 

conducted by 1e school of insurance of 

the New York ‘Tnserance Society, began 

October 2 at 85 John Street under the 

direction of Dr. S. M. Lindenbaum, con- 

sulting analyst and hearing representa- 
tive in workmen’s compensation claims, 
and Dr. George I. Swetlow, professor of 
medico-legal jurisprudence, Brooklyn 

Law School. 
This course, 

ciety for company 


recommended by the So 
personnel—attorneys 
as well as laymen—deals with claims un- 
der various forms of liability, workmen’s 
compensation, A. & H. and life insur- 
ance policies. The class will meet Thurs- 
days from 5:15 to 7:15 p.m. and will run 
for thirty weeks. Drs. Lindenbaum and 
Swetlow will not attempt to teach medi- 
cine but will do their best to familiarize 
company personnel with principles of 
medical nomenclature, anatomy, physi- 
ology, bacteriology, X-ray, and general 
description of injuries and diseases likely 
to be encountered in claim work. 

William MacInnes, casualty claim de- 
partment manager, American Surety and 
New York Casualty, is chairman of the 
course committee. There is still room in 
the class, he says, for a few more stu 
dents. 


partner of Alexander & Co. shortly be- 
fore his twenty-fourth birthday. 

“What did this young man have? Per- 
haps it is time to pause in our story to 
attempt an analysis of the factors behind 
the rise of a country boy in a strange 
town, with no advantage of education, 
family prestige or ready made contacts, 
who in six years, with time out for ill- 
ness, came up from a humble clerkship 
to leader of a substantial business house. 

“First, he was a worker. No matter 
how difficult the problem or how many 
hours the solution required, he would 
dig in and get the job done. Early in 
his cashier’s work he developed the habit 
once he picked up a piece of paper to 
never set it down till he had disposed of 
it. Work was something to be finished, 
not pushed from one corner of the desk 
to the other or hidden in a drawer until 
a convenient moment. 

“As a salesman he made it a point to 
learn as much as he possibly could about 
his customer’s business. Whether it be 
a utility company, a contractor or manu- 
facturer, he felt he could not properly 
advise along insurance lines unless he 
knew something of the problems and 
methods peculiar to his clients’ opera- 
tions. 

“As an executive he selected a man for 
a job and without hesitation gave him 
responsibility for that job. He built men 
by giving them the opportunity to prove 
themselves. 

“While never hesitating to make a firm 
decision when the facts were clear, he 
never trusted to snap judgment in the 
complex problems of business life. He 
would gather all the pertinent facts, 
weigh them and ponder them until the 
correct solution sprang into his mind.” 


CATHCART HAS NEW SON 
James A. Cathcart, vice president, 
Peerless Casualty, New York, is the 
proud father of a new son—George L., 
who arrived a few weeks ago. The Cath- 
carts now have three sons. 
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Swampscott Convention Sidelights 


(Continued from Page 25) 


conventions were held there some 


x Ok 
Sage of Hartford 


Clifford B. Morcom, retiring president of 


rent 


vears ago. 


the International Association and who 
seemed somewhat astonished to hear 
himself referred to as the “Sage of Hart- 


ford,” is either unduly modest or lacks 
comprehension of the fact that he is 
generally regarded as one of the most 
astute executives in the casualty insur 
ance field. * * * 

Many know that William E. McKell, 
vice president, American Surety and 
president, New York Casualty, was born 
in Utah, but probably you never knew 
before that his early-widowed grand 
mother operated one of the stations of 
the famous “Pony Express.” * * * 

This meeting fortunate in the presence 
of Insurance Commissioners of five 
states: C. P J. Harrington, Massachu- 
setts; Nellis LP. Parkinson, Illinois; 
George A. Bisson, Rhode Island; David 
B. Soule, Maine; W. Ellery Allyn, Con 
necticut. Also present, former Maine 
Commissioner C. W. Lovejoy, now man- 
ager of New England department of 
Massachusetts Bonding. * * * 

Mr. and Mrs. Lyman B. Brainerd (vice 
president, Hartford Steam Boiler Inspec- 
tion & Insurance Co.) demonstrate on 
the New Ocean House tennis courts that 
they play a fast game. Accompanying 
the Brainerds to the meeting were Fred 
S. Campbell, New York manager of the 
Hartford Steam Boiler, and the gracious 
Mrs. Campbell. * * * 


Daniel and Williams 


Carl P. Daniel, St. Louis, who retires 
as president of the agents’ association 
after demonstrating two years of leader 
ship in office during a difficult period, 
is deservedly popular with his fellow 
agents. He was accompanied to Swamp 
scott from St. Louis by a fellow towns- 
man, Holton R. Price, Jr., head of W. H. 
Markham & Co., who took an active 
part in the agents’ meeting here as a 
member of the executive committee. * * * 

Wheaton A. Williams, executive vice 
president, Fred L. Gray Co., Minneapolis, 
newly elected president of the National 
Association of Casualty & Surety Agents, 
is undoubtedly pleased with that recogni 
tion but pride really manifests itself 
when he can be induced to exhibit pho 
tographs of a lovely daughter who was 
recently sictied in the pages of a na 
tional magazine as the typical American 
debutante. * * * 


Birthday greetings wired by many 
friends including Governor and Mrs. 
Green to Mrs. Peggy Dewey of Chicago, 
who was unavoidably unable to be 
here. * * * 

Eddie White Welcomed 

Attending his first joint convention 
Kdward |. White, president, White & 
Camby, Inc., New York, made many new 
friends here and joined wholeheartedly 


as is characteristic of him—in the busi 


ness and social activities. We hope he 
had such a good time that he will join 
the convention party next fall. 

Two agents from Newark, x ‘ Wil- 


liam D. O’Gorman, vice president, O’Gor- 


man & Young, Inc., and F. B. Wittel, 
head of his own agency, found that at- 
tendance here gave them a chance to get 
acquainted with each other which would 
not readily be the case in Newark: * * * 

Did you know that Arthur Cronin of 
Kaler, Carney, Liffler & Co., Boston, is 
celebrating this year his fortieth anni- 
versary in the insurance business? * * * 


Goodwin Compares Notes With 
Cab Driver 


Richard V. Goodwin, first vice presi- 
dent, Fireman’s Fund Indemnity, won't 
soon forget his taxi ride from South 
Station, Boston, to Swampscott. A keen 
student of American history, he found his 
cab driver eager to talk about historic 


points of interest in and around Boston. 
rhe conversation became so stimulating 


that when they arrived at the New 
Ocean House the cab driver was reluct- 
ant to accept the fare and tip to which 
he was entitled. “T’ve had such an inter- 
esting time,” he told Mr. Goodwin, who 
in turn, complimented him about his in- 
timate knowledge of his subject. * * * 
Mr. and Mrs. J. Charles King 

Mrs. J. Charles King, New York, as 
always, is the dernier cri of costuming. 
This succession of striking toilettes is 
not needed, however, for enhancement of 
her natural charms. Charles King, ex- 
ecutive vice president, Hooper-Holmes 
Bureau, Inc., New York, affects, but un- 
convincingly, to treat all this casu- 
ally, = Ss * 

Harold P. Jackson, president, Bank- 
Indemnity, departs from here for 
bird hunting in Maine accompanied by 
Mrs. Jackson whose exotic appearance 
suggests that accepting the rigors of 
the hunting field as proof of great 
wifely devotion. * * * 

Dan Kirby, president, 
y, Sioux Falls, S. D., unable to attend 
but sends worthy representative in the 
person of his son, Joe F. Kirby, ac- 
companied by his attractive wife. They 
motored some 1,800 miles to get here 
and despite the fact that his right arm 
was in a cast due to a fracture sus- 
tained at a company picnic before leav- 
ing home, Joe did most of the driv- 
ing, = * 
Jones and Larner New U. S. Managers 
Jones, recently named 
manager of the Ocean 
Accident, is here with Arthur F. Greer, 
one of his chief lieutenants, and both 
are receiving a friendly welcome at this 
—their first joint conventin, It should 
be noted that Mr. Jones pirouettes so 
gracefully on the dance floor as to be- 
come the cynosure of all eyes and the 
envy of less gifted lookers on. * * * 

Edward A. Larner, who assumes the 
U. S. managership “ the Employers’ 
Liability on October 1, here for an all 
brief visit. Gay ‘Goona deputy 
manager and general counsel of the 
Employers’, greets old friends in hotel 
lobby and he, too, should have stayed 
with us longer. * * * 

Prominent Baltimore golfers—James 
S. Bayless, Standard Accident, and D. 
Claude Handy, president, American 
Bonding, acquit themselves well on the 
difficult Tedesco course. * * * 

Another Baltimorean, Albert Rolo- 
treasurer, Riggs-Warfield-Roloson, 
Inc., enjoys relaxation in convention 


ers 


Western Sure- 


Lawrence 
United States 


too 


son, 


business and pleasure to such an extent 
that it’s a safe bet he will be on hand 
next year. * * * 

The registration and_ information 
desks are ably managed by Miss Alice 
M. Foy, Joyce & Co., Chicago, and 
Mrs. Vola Mulligan, New York, who 
in their persons supplied the proper 
decorative background. * * * 

Tom Earls’ Golfing Prowess 

Thomas W. Earls, Cincinnati agent, 
appears as skilled in the selection of 
a domestic partner as he is in the 
acquisition of golf prizes. Repeating 
his 1941 performance, Mr. Earls made 
the best low gross score and won the 
Charles R. Miller Challenge Trophy. 
OK OK 


Consistently regular in their atten- 
dance at these meetings are the popu- 
lar W. A. (Billy) Earls and Mrs. Earls 
of Cincinnati, who confessed that they 


now have’ seventeen’ grandchildren. 
Tom is active in the management of 
Earls, Blaine Co. of which his dad 
is the head. * * * 

Harry H. Fuller, deputy United 
States manager, Zurich, Chicago, and 


3ert Savage, one of his executive right 
hands, secure their usual quota of can- 
did camera close-ups. * * * 

James R. Graham, eastern manager, 
United States Aviation Underwriters, 
New York, and Governor Dwight H. 
Green for a number of years worked 
together in the Illinois State Air Corps 
Reserve, both having been distin- 
guished combat pilots in World War 
[ee 

H. L. Farish, Oklahoma City, happy 
to be again in attendance after serving 
throughout World War II as an officer 
in the United States Navy. * * * 

Scott Harris, executive vice president, 
Joseph Froggatt & Co, Inc, New 
York, demonstrates convincingly that 
the solution of golf problems is no 
more difficult for him than interpreta- 
tion of a convention blank prepared by 
a casualty company for the information 
of the National Association of Insur- 
ance Commissioners, The gracious Mrs. 
Harris accompanied him to this con- 
vention, * * 

Impromptu Glee Club Makes Hit 

The impromptu Glee Club under 
the combined direction of Arthur 
Cronin of Kaler, Carney, Liffler & 
Co. and John E. O’Neil of Fairfield 
& Ellis, both of Boston, with Wade 
(Pete) Fetzer, W. A. Alexander & Co., 
Chicago, at the piano, received and 
seemed to deserve enthusiastic ap- 
plause. * * * 

Note to the future entertainment 
committee chairmen: Harvey Preston, 
Springfield, Mass., not only has a 
fine tenor voice but is a highly talented 


Three Personalities at the Convention 








. 
Photo by Harry H. Fuller 
Left to right: J. Dewey Dorsett, Governor Dwight H. Green and Commissioner 
C. F. J. Harrington. 


raconteur of New England dialect s 
Mrs. Preston, long since declared 
vorite niece of this reporter, is one 
most eye-arresting of the feminir: 
tingent. * * * 

Note from Mrs. James Henry. 
burgh, whose late husband was 
the best known and most popu! 
ficers of the National Associa 
C. & S. Agents, announces | 
September 29, her daughte: 


Frances Henry, also known t 

here present, will be married t 
Col. Maitland A. Wilson, U. S C. 
(retired). The wedding will tak. e 
at Pittsburgh and Col. and Mrs. Son 
will reside in Evanston, Ill. Hi: a 
member of an engineering firm in ( ij- 


cago. * + = 

Aside to Governor Green: } \ving 
had a practical demonstration o/ the 
vocal prowess of J. Dewey Dorsett. 
newly elected secretary-treasurer «! thy 
International Association and eceneral 
manager of the Association of Casualty 
& Surety Companies, it may be well 
to consider pressing him into service 
around the circuit on some future cam- 
paign. 

Skeet Shooting Won by Lowry 

William T. 
elected vice 


Cline, Chicago, 

president-secretary, Na- 
tional Association of C. & S. Agents, 
who represents the Phoenix-London 
Group, introduced an innovation here 
in the form of a skeet shooting contest, 
which is expected to be a convention 
fixture hereafter. None other than Ed- 
ward G. Lowry, president, General Re- 
insurance Corp., won the prize in this 
contest but next year Harold P. Jack- 
son should give him some competition 
and so will Joseph P. Gibson, another 
reinsurance company executive (Ex- 
cess of America) who is now hunting 
moose in the Canadian woods. * * * 

Frequent complimentary reference is 
made to the distingue gray lock ap- 
pearing in the chic Mrs. Cline’s well- 
coiffed head. * * * 

A first time here and immediately 
popular couple, Mr. and Mrs. Robert 
Stitt, Chicago, He is secretary and vice 
president of Joyce & Co.. Your re- 
porter stoutly resisted Mrs. Stitt’s sug- 
gestion that his recently acquired hir- 
sute appendage might best be dis- 
pensed with even though the induce- 
ment for such heroic action undeniably 
great. * * * 

Claude W. Fairchild, long time gen- 
eral manager, Association of Casualty 
& Surety Companies and _secretary- 
treasurer of the International Associa- 
tion, announces his complete retirement 
to the suave climate of San Diego, 
Calif. It is hoped that a nostalgic urge 
will bring him back regularly to these 
annual meetings. * * * 

Ray Murphy, general counsel of the 
C. & S. Association, encounters no 
ereat difficulty in converting your re- 
porter to his theory that ante-matutinal 
golf is no proper pastime for age- 
frosted athletes. * * * 

E. B. Gill, vice president, Glens Falls 
Indemnity, and William Leslie, general 


newly 


manager, National Bureau of Casualty 
Underwriters, both expert golf prac- 
titioners, prescribe soverign remedy 
herewith strongly recommended as pre- 
liminary to “Aurora Dawn” No. | tee 
drives. Joining with Ed Gill in the con- 
vention activities was Glens falls 


President George D, Mead. * * 
Among other well known exectives 
on hand were President Paul Rut) er 
ford of Hartford Accident and his | ce 
presidents, W. C. Jainsen, F. C 
Vicar and Wm. H. Wallace; C. G 
lowell and J. E. Lewis, vice presi. ts, 
Aetna Casualty & Surety; Roll: M. 
Clark, first vice president and se ry 
of Continental Casualty; Frank \V. 


Franzen, vice president, Commerci: 1 
Metropolitan Casualty Cos.; Geor V. 
McCagg and John F. O’L oughlin, I- 
tive vice presidents, cue Globe-: yal 


Indemnity Cos., New York; Wal D. 
Owens, vice president- secretary, L: tee 
States Casualty; M. J. “Pat” 0 en, 
vice president, Fidelity & Casualty; 9'n 
T. Jones, newly elected president, | 
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States Guarantee; John R. Robinson, 
Phoeni<-London Group, whose United 
States manager, J. M. Haines, was 
misse. Wilmot M. Smith, vice presi- 
Jent, etna Casualty & Surety, who did 
, fine job as golf committee chairman 
in the absence of John G. Yost, vice 
preside .t, Fidelity & Deposit. * * * 
Reinsurance Contingent 

In dition to Edward G. Lowry, 
presi vt, General Reinsurance Corp., 
and | 3. Robertson, president, Employ- 
‘+c fk nsurance, the reinsurance con- 


pl it this convention included E. G. 
Triml Jr., assistant secretary, same 
compa’ y, Whose wife won a handsome 
door ‘rize in the women’s contract 
bridge tournament; the urbane Donald 
St. C. \foorhead, vice president, Employ- 


ers Reinsurance; Mortimer D. Pier, 
secretory, and Darrell F. Johnson, bond- 
ing menager, Excess Insurance Co. of 
America; Francis X. Malley and H. F. 
Witzel, vice presidents, American Re- 
Insurance Co.; Samuel KE. Thompson, 
vice president, General Reinsurance 
Corp., and Arthur Von Thaden, presi- 
dent, ixcess Underwriters, Inc. * * * 

Herewith thanks to Judge Elmer W. 
Sawyer, New York, counsel of National 
Association of Casualty & Surety Agents, 
for temporary use of his justly famed 
Grist Mill story. * * * 

John E. O’Neil, who retires as execu- 
tive committee chairman of the agents’ 
association, and the always’ smartly 
frocked Mrs. O’Neil, conclusively de- 
monstrate their skill at contract bridge. 
kk x 

Ted Engstrom, Aetna Casualty & 
Surety, Philadelphia, shows as always 
his undoubted talent as a golfer at which 
difficult sport he finds sufficiently close 
competition in the skillfully played game 
of his graceful better half. * * * 

Ray E. McGinnis, president, Central 
Surety & Insurance Corp., Kansas City, 
reveals himself to be the possessor ot 
a tenor voice of extraordinarily fine 
quality. * * * 

Wade Fetzer, Jr., president, W. A. 
Alexander & Co., Chicago, leaves at 
close of convention to return home to 
complete preparations for dinner being 
held September 29 marking fiftieth an 
niversary in business of Wade Fetzer, 
Sr, board chairman of W. A. Alexander 
& Co., whose contributions to insurance 
as an institution have been so many 
and important as to preclude any possi- 
bility of enumerating them here. * * * 

Here your reporter discovers that in- 
evitable space limitations permit only a 


BANKERS HONORS MONTGOMERY 


Jackson Presents Company’s Secretary 
and Treasurer With Group’s Insignia 
for 20 Years’ Service 

John C. Montgomery, secretary and 
treasurer, Bankers Indemnity Insurance 
Co., casualty member of the American 
Insurance Group, Newark, has joined the 
ranks of the group’s twenty-year men. 
Presentation of the group’s insignia com 
memorating Mr. Montgomery's twenty 
years of service was made by Harold P. 
Jackson, president of the company. 

From 1907 to 1916, Mr. Montgomery 


was engaged in the banking business. 
In 1916 he joined the Utilities Mutual 
Insurance Co. of New York City as 
assistant treasurer. In 1927 he was ap- 
pointed assistant secretary and assistant 
treasurer of Bankers Indemnity, and 
made secretary in 1929: treasurer in 1943. 

Since 1922, Mr. Montgomery has been 
an associate of the Casualty Actuarial 
Society. 


Canada Health and Accident Assur 
ance Corp., Waterloo, Ont., announces 
the appointment of W. A. Jamieson as 
manager of the claims department. 








TRAVELERS CHANGES IN FIELD 


Shiels and Donnelly Promoted; Walker 
Transferred From Detroit to 
Hartford Office 
Two promotions and a transfer in cas 
ualty, fidelity and surety lines are an 
nounced by the Travelers Insurance Cos 

William E. Shiels, Jr., field assistant 
at Seattle has been named assistant man 
ager at that branch. 

John D. Donnelly, field assistant, at 
Bridgeport, Conn., has been designated 
assistant manager there. 

John W. Walker, assistant manager at 
Detroit, has been appointed in the same 
capacity to Hartford. 








REINSURANCE 


LESSENS THE SHOCK! 


NINTERRUPTED PRODUCTION 
[ is as important to manufac- 


turing operations as steady em- 
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happiness at greeting old friends 
laration of hopeful intent to see 


igain in 1948. 


SLOGAN CONTEST PRIZE 





Kennedy Gets Top Award in Safety 
Slogan Contest Among American 
Group Home Office Employes 


Edword O. Kennedy, West Orange, 
N. J., won the top award of $50 in the 
safety logan contest conducted among 
home ffice employes by the American 
Insura ice Group. Mr. Kennedy’s slogan 
Was ublecross Death—Cross at the 
Cross ilk.” He was presented his prize 
by Py ident Paul B. Sommers. 

CI s E. Clymer, Maplewood, won 
secon. srize and honorable mention was 
awa Theresa Walendzinski. Copies 
it mber of the slogans submitted 
nt ‘ontest will be placed on the 
ae of the home office building at 
NE@W 

In nection with the contest, the 
Bre ublished a four-page booklet, 
Sale Shorts,” presenting real life pic- 
ture jaywalkers in front of the home 
lice uilding and a cartoon strip de- 
Pictin. the perils of jaywalking done 
7 mber of the staff. 

— Safety Director Keenan wrote 


pany lauding the campaign and 
that the slogans will he carried 
ice radio cars. 


ployment is for a worker. When 
disaster strikes, an adequate rein- 
surance program cuts losses re- 
sulting from shutdowns on the 


production line. 


The experience and facilities 
of the Excess are always available 
in meeting all types of reinsur- 


ance requirements. 


. Casualty, Fidelity 


& Surety Reinsurance 


EACKSS 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


NINETY-NINE JOHN ST., 
NEW YORK 7, NEW YORK 
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Monarch Life Opens New College at 
Springfield for Its Field Men 


Clyde W. Young, president of the 
Monarch Life of Springfield, Mass., the 
leading company in the non-cancellable 
A. & H. field, has announced the open- 
ing of the new Monarch college for field 
underwriters which will be housed in a 
newly constructed building adjacent to 
the company’s home office. Its objec- 
tive, Mr. Young emphasizes, is to pro- 
vide the most modern facilities for 
career training for the entire field or- 
ganization of the Monarch—both new 
and experienced men. 

The Monarch Life 
step represents one of 


that this 
first ven- 


believes 
the 





who complete the entire training by 
meeting both field requirements and col- 
lege grades will be awarded a diploma 
and “designation of merit” at the con- 
clusion of their studies. 
Facilities for Thirty Students at a Time 
The new school building is constructed 
of Indiana limestone, and in general 
appearance and design is similar to the 
company’s home office structure which 
was erected in 1938. School facilities are 
adequate for thirty students at a time, 
and include private sleeping and study 
rooms. There is a beautiful mahogany 
paneled lounge and library, cheerful 


Rice & Watkins 


Monarch Life College for Field Underwriters 


tures on the part of American private 
business to set up a separate unit, com- 
plete with dormitories and the most 
modern educational facilities, for the 
training of sales personnel on a_ basis 
similar to that afforded by the average 
small college. Under the guidance of an 
educational director, the curricula will 
offer to Monarch field underwriters a 
year-round series of two-week courses. 
They will be designed to cover all phases 
of disability and life insurance, ranging 
from insurance fundamentals to the 
principles of advanced underwriting, and 
including special studies of business in- 
surance, taxes, wills, trusts and estate 
analysis work. 
Six Textbooks in Preparation 

Six textbooks are at present in prepa- 
ration by the staff of Monarch’s agency 
department. They will cover fundamen- 
tals, principles and theory of health and 
accident and life insurance, as well as 
salesmanship. There are accompanying 
looseleaf volumes which will contain 
special sales presentations, sales briefs, 
prospecting techniques and similar ma- 
terial. These will be subject to constant 
revision because of the influence of fre- 
quent tax changes, as well as the ever- 
changing economic and social conditions. 

Each student will be presented a text- 
book and the looseleaf material when 
he has completed that course. A “cer- 
tificate of accomplishment” will be re- 
ceived by each student who meets the 
required grades at the end of each 
course. The field underwriter will then 
return to the field to put into actual 
practice the knowledge he has gained. 

Admittance to future schools for ad- 
vanced training will be based upon 
Monarch’s_ standard requirements for 
all-round field proficiency. There will 
be five courses in all and those men 


dining room, modern kitchen, as_ well 
as recreation rooms for those men who 
have to remain at the school over week- 
ends. Two large, acoustically treated 
class rooms are furnished with the latest 
type of study desks, blackboards, voice 
recorders and educational motion pic- 
ture equipment. The appointments and 
furnishings of the entire building are 
in keeping with those of a fine men’s 
club. The facilities are sufficient to pro- 
vide approximately 1,200 man-weeks’ of 
instruction per year. 

In making this announcement, Mr. 
Young stated that the decision to pi- 
oneer in the construction of a separate 
school building was the result of the 
past five years’ successful operation 
under a new and specific six-point pat- 
tern of merchandising of which thor- 
ough training under home office direc- 
tion was an integral part. The six-point 
program consists of the following: 


Six-Point Program 


1. A definite and standardized recruit- 
ing procedure. 

2. Careful selection of new manpower 
with the aid of a specially devised voca- 
tional guidance test which permits the 
company to select new sales personnel 
of above average background and ability. 

3. The home office educational pro- 
gram for all men who meet company 
requirements. 

4. A company-supported finance plan 
for new men. 

5. A standardized field training pro- 
gram which supplements and is coor- 
dinated with the academic training re- 
ceived in the Monarch college and is 
coupled with a definite, factual and 
highly effective plan of supervision of 
all sales personnel. 

6. A new and modern compensation 


Voluntary Prepaid Plan 
For Rhode Island 


MEDICAL SOCIETY PROJECT 


A. & H. Carriers Through Conference 
on Health Insurance Aided Ma- 
terially in Its Development 


A voluntary prepaid program of sur- 
gical and obstetrical insurance has been 
adopted by the Rhode Island Medical 
Society, which has created considerable 
interest in the A. & H. field. Although 
this plan was initiated and sponsored 
by the Medical Society and will remain 
under its control, insurance company 
men played a prominent part in its de- 
velopment through their representation 
on the Conference Committee on Health 
Insurance. Under the new plan all in- 
surance carriers writing A. & H. insur- 
ance, and the Blue Cross, will be invited 
to compete on an equal footing, thus 
promoting voluntary health insurance in 
the surgical field by methods paralleling 
those which have been so successful in 
the hospitalization field. 

Dr. Arthur H. Ruggles, president of 
Rhode Island Medical Society, in a re- 
cent statement about the plan, declared 
that “the fundamental reason for the 
new program is to assist persons with 
low or moderate income to budget for 
the cost of surgical procedures whether 
in the hospital, physician’s office, or 
home.” To achieve this purpose the So- 
ciety, according to Dr. Ruggles, is asking 
its members to subscribe to an agree- 
ment with it “to provide complete sur- 
gical service for persons whose annual 
family income is under certain limits.” 
The report lists these limits as $2,000 
per year for the individual, and $3,000 
for the individual with dependents. Un- 
der these limits the policy would pay 
for the entire operative procedure. Over 
the limits the policy would offer an 
indemnity towards the total bill. 


Companies to Fix Premium Rates 


The Society hopes to have the pro- 
gram actively under way by next Janu- 
ary 1. Premium rates will be left to 
the various insurance companies since 
it is the desire of the Society to permit 
such rates to seek the lowest practicable 
level through competition. A health in- 
surance committee is being created by 
the Society to carry the program to 
completion. 

The Conference Committee on Health 
Insurance, which participated in de- 
velopment of the plan, is composed of 
representatives from American Life 
Convention, American Mutual Alliance, 
Association of Casualty & Surety Com- 
panies, Bureau of A. & H. Underwriters, 
Health & Accident Underwriters Con- 
ference, Industrial Insurers Conference, 


Life Insurance Association of America 
and the National Fraternal Congress. 
Ralph J. Walker, associate actuary, 


Aetna Life, was chairman of a subcom- 
mittee which met with and advised a 
corresponding committee of the Rhode 
Island Medical Society. 





plan for all general agents and agents. 
This provides an equitable and highly 
satisfactory remuneration for all-round 
excellence in both the production of new 
quality business and the servicing of 
their policyholders. 

Says Mr. Young: “New men meeting 
company requirements have been given 
preliminary training in a company school 
conducted in the auditorium of the home 
office building. The combination of care- 
ful selection and thorough training at 
the home office school have resulted in 
an outstandingly high survival rate of 
sales personnel and a tremendous in- 
crease in new business so that new 
facilities for training purposes became 
imperative. The home office training has 
been confined largely to new men but 
the favorable results have been so posi- 
tive that the conipany has decided to 
furnish both facilities and curricula for 
advanced work and career training of 
its entire agency organization on a long 
term program,” 


R. J. Keane Gen’! Age t 
Of United States ¥ife 

TO OPERATE AGENCY IN \. y. 

Staff of Former Cont'l Casualty ana. 


ger Includes Moe, Warner, Woyk- 
man and Miss Dempsey 


Robert J. Keane, well known ; ident 
and health man in New York, has |, en 
appointed general agent by the United 
States Life and is opening an ofjice at 
150 Broadway to specialize in the pro- 
duction of A. & H. lines. In ann: ncine 
his appointment, Richard Rhodeheck 
vice president and director of avencies 
of the company, said that the esiahlish- 
ment of Mr. Keane’s agency in the heart 
of the metropolitan New York instance 


district, “is another step in the ac- 
celerated program of United States Life 
in the accident and health field. Under 
the capable direction of Mr. Keane and 
his associates—Douglas J. Moe, Reuben 
Warner, III, Frank Workman and Miss 
Rose L. Dempsey—this new agency will 
be geared to render a high type of 
brokerage service in the promotion and 
production of disability insurance.” 

Before joining the United States Life. 
Mr. Keane was associated with the Con 
tinental Casualty since 1938, where he 
served successively as Eastern agency 
supervisor and later as manager of its 
New York City branch handling both 
commercial and disability lines. The pro- 
duction activities of this office were de- 
voted exclusively to A. & H. and hos 
pitalization, a field in which Mr. Keane 
has established an enviable reputation 
He was responsible for building and 
developing this branch to one of the 
leading producing agencies of that com- 
pany. Mr. Keane, widely experienced in 
all phases of the A. & H. business, is 
popularly known in insurance brokerage 
circles. 

He began his insurance career as an 
agent with the Aetna Life in 1934, and 
later joined the William J. Pedrick 
agency of the Equitable Life Assurance 
Society. Mr. Keane is an alumnus of 





Fordham University and resides at 
Larchmont, N. Y. 
THREE NEW MEMBERS 


The. International Association of Cas- 
ualty & Surety Underwriters at the clos- 
ing session of its Swampscott conven- 
tion September 25, elected three new 
members—United National Indemnity, 
General Casualty of America and Lon- 
don & Lancashire Indemnity. At the 
same time the resignations of two com- 
panies—Norwich Union Indemnity and 
Connecticut General Life—were an- 
nounced. 


T. W. Earle Wins 


(Continued from Page 26) 
women’s contract bridge tournament at- 
tracted some forty ladies of the conven- 
tion. Ten tables were in play and tor 
the highest score at each an appropriate 
prize was awarded. Door prizes were 
won by Mrs. E. G. Trimble, Jr., Employ- 
ers Reinsurance; Mrs. Lyman B. [rain 
erd, Hartford Steam Boiler, and Mrs. 
W. LeRoy Bates, Fidelity & Casualty. 





HENRY-WILSON NUPTIAL 5 
Mrs. J. W. Henry of Pittsbure!) an- 


nounces the marriage of her d ter, 
Frances, on September 29 to Mait iA 
Wilson, Chicago, engineer, who ved 
during World War II as_ lieu! nant 
colonel in the Army Air Corps. Mrs. 
Wilson’s father, the late Jam: W. 
Henry, was one of the best wn 
agents in the country and repr‘ ited 


Aetna Affiliated Companies in \ ‘ern 
Pennsylvania for many years. Th¢ 
will live in Evanston, IIl., follov 
wedding trip. 


TO HEAR WOMAN REPORi&R 

Miss Bess Furman, special feati:i: Te- 
porter, New York Times, will be -™ 
speaker of the Accident & Healt!) lub 
of New York at its meeting Octo'«r & 
in Hotel Victoria, New York. S “ill 
discuss the Wagner-Murray-Dinge: bill. 
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HOW AMERICAN-ASSOCIATED EMPLOYEES 
ARE HELPING TO PREVENT ACCIDENTS 


You may recall an advertisement of the American-Associated Insurance Companies 
which appeared in insurance trade publications several months ago entitled “TRAGIC, 
YES: NECESSARY, NO!” It pointed out the tremendous—and unnecessary—loss 
of life and property resulting from automobile accidents, and suggested that all of us 
in the business of insurance join together in a continuing campaign to drive carefully 
ourselves, and to exert our influence on others to make them safety conscious. 


The response to this message was certainly encouraging. Producers in all parts of the 
country wrote to us pledging 
their support of such a cam- 
paign. 





RECORD OF ENROLLMENT 
Feeling that the place to start IN THE 


was “‘in our own backyard” Aan adimataiteil Safety Chab 


we in American-Associated 








have formed a Safety Club. nane___Richard Ce Lynch 
Its goal is the elimination of ornce_.. Ste Louis 
accidental injuries to every- 

one in our organization and berartuent__Pay Rol] Audit 














to members of their families. I wan 
This we hope to accomplish 
by pointing out to Safety 
Club members the hazards 
which surround them in their 
daily lives, and showing them 
how these hazards may be 
avoided. 


part in preventing 
, death and damage to property. 


WHEN OPERATING AN AUTOMOBILE, I will obey all 
traffic signals; keep the car under control at all times; 
drive at safe speeds and treat other drivers with 
respect and courtesy... 


WHEN WALKING, I will cross streets at intersections 
and obey pedestrian traffic signals... 


AT ALL TIMES, I will do everything in my power to 
avoid accidental injury to myself, and will exert my 
influence to make others safety conscious. 


















Every member of the club 
agrees to abide by the condi- 
tions shown on the RECORD 
OF ENROLLMENT. 











Thus, everyone in American-Associated is doing his or her part to help prevent injury 
to themselves and to others. 

































PHILIPSE 


Manor Hall 


x 


A PROPHECY 
FULFILLED 


F George Washington had won the hand 

of the lovely Mary Philipse, it might, in 
the words of one historian, “have changed 
the destiny of the Philipse family for the 
better or that of the Colonies for the worse.” 
Until the Revolution, however, the Philipse 
family fared very well indeed. As early as 
1678 Frederick Philipse, the first Lord of the 
Manor, was said to be the richest man in New 
Amsterdam and had also acquired extensive 


The scene of Mary's elaborate wedding to Roger Morris 

















properties out of town over 
which a Royal Charter gave 
him full manorial rights. On 
one of his estates, in 1682, he 
erected the original Philipse 
Manor Hall 
which is incorpo- 
rated in the pres- 
ent structure. 

A man of cul- 
ture and educa- 
tion, the second 
Frederick, who succeeded to 
the title upon the death of his 
grandfather, played a promi- 
nent part in the affairs of the 
community. It was he who in 
1745 enlarged the manor 
house to three times its original size. His 
two daughters, Mary and Susannah, made 
the house a mecca for many of the gallants 
of the day. 

It was during the regime of the third and 
last Frederick that his sister, the beautiful 
Mary Philipse, met Washington. Whether 
he was actually a suitor is not certain, but 
a century later her grand-nephew declared 
that if the dominant Mary had become 
Washington’s wife she 
would have prevented his 
leadership of the American 
cause. Whatever Washing- 
ton’s aspirations may have 
been, it was Roger Morris 
whom Mary chose from 
among her many admirers. 


. 


reag 


Mary Philipse 


AUTOMOBILE se 





The Presidential portraits here are only excelled by those in the Capitol at Washington 


A legend relates that during the brilliant 
wedding festivities a tall blanketed Indian 
appeared in the doorway and is supposed 
to have intoned, “Your possessions shall 
pass from you when the Eagle shall despoil 
the Lion of his mane.” 

For years Mary pondered 
this strange prophecy, but its 
meaning was not revealed un- 
til the Revolution when, like 
many other loyalists, the 
Philipse family and their con- 
nections were virtually ban- 
ished. The American Eagle 
had despoiled the British Lion 
of its Colonial possessions. 

Thereafter the Manor Hall 
belonged to a succession of 
private owners until it was sold to the city 
of Yonkers in 1868. Used as the City Hall 
for some’ years, it is now under the joint 
custody of the New York State Department 
of Education and the American Scenic and 
Historic Preservation Society. 

The Home, through its agents and brok- 
ers, is America’s leading insurance protector 
of American Homes and the Homes of 
American Industry. 


x THE HOME « 
SPrsurance 


NEW YORK 
MARINE 
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— A WELL BALANCED COMPANY 


What is a well-balanced company? 


It is, we believe, a company whose financial structure is sound . . . Whose geo- 
graphical market embraces a balance of metropolitan, town and rural areas . . . Whose 
Head Office is advantageously located with respect to prompt service to policyholders 
and agents . . . Whose policy contracts include all fundamental coverages . . . 


It is a company whose contributions to its industry have been recognized as outstand- 
ing . . . Whose growth has been steady and uniform . . . Whose size is sufficiently 
large to assure confidence and prestige . . . Whose management, nevertheless, has 
never lost the common touch with agent and policyholder . . . and whose reputation _ 
as a friendly company has been consistently upheld. 


Fidelity is such a company. It operates with general agencies in thirty-six states. It 
has been “Faithfully serving insurers since 1878.” 


The Fidelity Mutual Life Insurance Company 


Philadelphia 


E. A. Roperts, President 
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REPRESENTING 


Massachusetts Bonding and Insurance Co. 
North River Insurance Company 

Baltimore American Insurance Co. 
Commerce Insurance Company 

United States Fire Insurance Company 
Northern Assurance Company, Ltd. 

Eagle Star insurance Company, Ltd. 
Universal Insurance Company 

Hartford Steam Boiler Insp. & Ins. Co. 
Standard Insurance Company of New York 


Handling general business 
for life brokers 
is an important function 
of our organization 




















90 East 42nd Street N+ Y + MUrray Hill 2-6611 
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A POST-WAR OPPORTUNITY — 


Sell Zurich Group Insurance Contracts ! 


* * *K 


GROUP Accident & Sickness 
Hospital Expense 
Surgical Expense 
Medical Expense 
Accidental Death and 


Dismemberment Insurance 





* K 


Available—To Groups of 25 or More Employees 


Experienced counsel and assistance at your Service without charge 


MEINNER a» BARNETT 


INCORPORATED 





Managers Metropolitan Department 


of Zurich, Switzerland 


NEW YORK 7 BROOKLYN 2, N. Y. 
Tel. WHitehall 3-4664 Tel. MAin 4-5869 








ZURICH GENERAL ACCIDENT and LIABILITY INSURANCE CO., Ltd. 


80 JOHN STREET 189 MONTAGUE ST. 
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THE ACID TEST 


Our friends among the Brokers and Agents of other companies 
are enthusiastic in their praise of the manner in which we handle 


their surplus business and protect them as agents of record. 


A member of the Million Dollar Round Table recently said 
that the assistance which we gave him in closing a large Group 


case was invaluable to him. 


Why not put us to the test with your next surplus case whether 


Individual insurance or Group? 





General Agent 


NEW YORK CITY AGENCY 
MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


20 PINE STREET NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 


TELEPHONE HANOVER 2-0430 


R. Lester Dodson Conrad R. White 


B. H. Leerburger Frank B. Morgan 


Assistants to the General Agent 


HOME OFFICE — SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
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IDEALS 


The character of growth in an organization is 
determined by its ideals. 


From its very beginning the Doremus-Bragg Agency 
has clung tenaciously to certain ideals: 


1. To restrict its recruiting to quality men. 


2. To train its men to render intelligent 
honorable service. 


3. To keep its growth fundamentally sound. 
In our plans for the further growth of the Doremus- 


Bragg Agency, we shall continue-to adhere to these 
ideals. 


THE DOREMUS-BRAGG AGENCY 


The Guardian Life Insurance Company of America 


Freperic §. Doremus, Manager James Exton Brace, C.L.U., Manager 
VERNON J. JoHntrRy, C.L.U. CHANNING Davis 
Assistant Manager Assistant Manager 
Home Office Agency, 50 Union Square, New York 3 Downtown Office, 60 John Street, New York 7 
GRamercy 3-2100 WHitehall 4-4035 
Frep E. HAapERMANN DaniEL J. SULLIVAN 


District Managers 


31 Mamaroneck Avenue, White Plains, N. Y. 
WHite Plains 9-2261 
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* NEWS...but not to us! 


An expert public relations director recently stated, ‘““‘We have been deceived 
by the unrealistic belief that our men work for wages alone. What we must 
do is make them realize that they are engaged in important and worthwhile 





work. Only then can a man feel happy in his job.” 


News? Perhaps. But not to us. For it has been an open secret here at The 
Charles B. Knight Agency for years. Of course we are engaged in impor- 
tant and worthwhile work! How else would you describe our shouldering 
of the financial problems of thousands of business and professional people? 


Our staff is large and expert. Yet all of us realize it is the cooperative 
effort of many individuals that counts. That is why we are happy working 
as a team. 


EVERY AGENT AND BROKER WHO CARRIES THE SERVICES 
OF LIFE INSURANCE TO THE PEOPLE IS ALSO A PART OF 
AN IMPORTANT AND WORTHWHILE TEAM — A TEAM THAT 
IS HELPING TO SAFEGUARD THE FREEDOM AND SECURITY 
WHICH WE STILL ENJOY IN AMERICA TODAY. 





THE CHARLES B. KNIGHT AGENCY, INC. 


of 
The Union Central Life Insurance Company, Cincinnati 


Main Office: 225 Broadway, New York 7, N. Y. * BArclay 7-4500 



















W .TER E. BARTON, President PAUL S RANCK, Vice Pres. and Treas. 
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WE HONOR THE LEADING AGENTS 


IN NEW BUSINESS PAID FOR 
AGENTS’ YEAR 6-1-46—6-1-47 
IN EACH OF THE 4 GREATER NEW YORK GENERAL AGENCIES 





E. H. Earley D. B. Fluegelman 


A. J. Johannsen Agency Krueger & Davidson Agency 





W. F. McMartin V. A. Miletti 
M 


. McMillen Agency Rowley & Talbot Agency 


GENERAL AGENTS 
THE NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


of Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


$5,045,769,692 of Life Insurance in Force 
Organized 1857 
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The 


LEYENDECKER-SCHNUR 
AGENCY 
25 Cliff Street 


New York 7, N.Y. 
BArclay 7-4532 


The Agency that is old 
enough to render mature 
service and young 
enough to be progressive. 


Agency personnel: 


C. N. Leyendecker J. A. Schnur 
R. L. Spaulder H. A. Warshall 


N. Urwin J. Donovan 
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“THE NEXT TEN YEARS FOR LIFE UNDERWRITERS” 


The life insurance business offers a life career 
big enough for any man. 

The career Life Underwriter should have a happy 
and prosperous time in the next decade. 

Life insurance is the best-known, widely sold and 
accepted economic idea in the United States. 
Make this generality specific. 

There is nothing more important to America than 
the occupations of selling and distribution. There 
is no question but that salesmanship is the keystone 
of the whole reconversion and subsequent prosperity 
problem. It won't do any good to produce 50% 
more, if we fail to sell it. 

Life insurance selling will pay more and give more 
opportunities of advancement than most other busi- 
nesses. Many successful executives came up through 
the salesmanship route and the pay of the salesman 
is measured by his results and is not static and 
restrained, as is the case of those on the stated in- 
come side of business. 

| feel that | can speak on this question because 
| have sold a goodly amount of life insurance and 
annuities each and every year for the last thirty, 
through booms and depressions, wars and epidemics, 
and | am still young. 

| know you can achieve financial independence in 
ten years, using your present plateau as a base. 
Aim for and achieve a minimum and you will find 
that your capabilities will compound. 

The life insurance business is always good—espe- 
cially when the stock market is good. Soon again, 
as in the twenties, men will say, "'l can make more 
on my money than your company, etc., etc.’ Don't 
argue about it. Simply say, "Yes, but - - - '"’— and 
go from there. 

Taxes are going down—good for more business 
—good for your own savings. Now there is a down- 
trend in income taxes after 16 years of constant 
increases. 

Do we now regard $150 a month as about the 
minimum comfortable Retirement Income? At one 
time the figure was $100. 

| very definitely believe that the purchasing 
power of the dollar will be greater in the future, let 
us say ten or fifteen years from now, than it is 
today. and therefore every cheap dollar | save or 
convince my clients to save will be worth twenty or 
thirty percent more then than it is today. Therefore 
the $150 monthly income idea we sell today will be 
worth about $200 monthly ten years from now. 

In the main, organized War Bond Drives will dis- 
appear. Millions have acquired the habit ot system- 
atic savings during the war. Considerable funds can 
be channelled into life insurance — the only 
self-contained medium for creating, accumulating 
and distributing property. 

War Risk Insurance in World War | positively 


helped and National Service Life Insurance will 


likewise. Do your bit to see that National Service 
Life Insurance is kept in force. 


Social Security has definitely helped life insurance 
sales in the past and will continue to do so. 

Remember, it is easier to sell additional coverage 
if it is related to some already in force. 

In good times and bad the number one objection, 
often fancied seldom real, is, "I can't afford it." 
This is usually a part of the procrastination defense 
mechanism. Learn techniques to overcome this 
great enemy, Procrastination. Sell an interview 
under favorable conditions. Sell the examination. 
Program. 


There is no competition except with the mind and 
heart of the man you are doing business with. And, 
please let me know when you find the man who has 
enough life insurance. 

Help the cause of better selection of agents. Do 
more than shrug your shoulders. Help your company 
introduce the type you want. Your constructive atti- 
tude is vital. 

What you do in the next ten years will give the 
answer. It is up to you. 

Doing is not so difficult, making up your mind 
to do is hard. If you can't make up your own mind 
let someone else do it for you. 


You stagnate or you grow. Let your progress 
be constant. Increase your energy, courage and 
vision—high octane it with dynamic action. Shoot 
for the stars and you may reach the moon. 


At least look at your own retirement picture at 
age 65—then at 60. Making money is one thing 
and achieving financial security is another. No man 
is truly successful unless he is financially independent 
of his own business. Have you discounted any 
premiums on your own insurance lately? 


Make the general specific. As you do for others 
do for yourself. Precept freezes—example warms. 
Figure out where you are now in your own com- 
pany's retirement plan, in your own insurance as 
well. Do not be like the Fifi bird, which flies back- 
wards, doesn't know where it has been or hasn't the 
slightest idea where it is going. 


Experience, as Poor Richard wrote, is a hard 
taskmaster, but some will iearn by no other. 

To be a really big winner you have to be strong 
enough to be a self-starter and your own boss. 
Some will, some won't. Why be among the won'ts; 
the "wills" are stronger. 

Real pleasure comes by living and doing for other 
people—and then self. Surely the career life under- 
writer has more than reasonable security, adequate 
compensation, opportunity to get ahead and thrill- 
ing work, 

So thirty years ago—so today. Life insurance is 
the double-edged sword. Never forget "What do 
you want your investments to do for you?" In the 


final analysis, every man wants his investmer to 
serve him surely and well in case of old age o: >re. 
mature death. LIFE INSURANCE OFFERS HF 
MOST IN THESE EMERGENCIES. Life Insur- ace 
and Annuities are financial poetry — rhyth-‘cal 
finance. 


There have been business booms and depre:. ons 
in the United States since the Revolutionary \/ar, 
The hills of prosperity are as high but the valleys of 
depression not as deep in life insurance as in other 
businesses. At all times there are favorable and 
unfavorable factors. Nothing is ever perfect and 
nothing is ever as bad as it seems. If and when 
a depression comes you will not be too hard put to 
earn a living. There is no other business that furnishes 
a substantial cushion—guarantees an income such as 
is provided through renewal and service commis- 
sions. Sell high premium insurance — program 
— discount premiums. Your earnings will not fluc- 
tuate up and down in an extreme and unpredictable 
manner. Those properly equipped have nothing to 
fear. The competent life underwriter is never out 
of a job. Consider the following: 


| have before me the new business and insurance 
in force figures of all United States Legal Reserve 
Life Insurance Companies for the years 1913-1945 
inclusive. Ordinary, Industrial, and Group, and 
totals thereof by years. 


For purposes of simplicity, permit me to com- 
ment upon the Ordinary figures only ('ndustrial 
and Group in the main follow the same general 
trend.) New business had a tremendous impetus the 
first full year, 1919, after the close of World War |. 
There was a temporary setback in the primary post 
war depression years of 1921-1922, but even in 
these two years, the production was very much 
greater than the years ending with 1918. Then the 
climb each year of new business started again with 
1923 to a peak of new business in 1929-1930. Start- 
ing in 1931, new business declined somewhat, level- 
ing off, but has again started to climb and in 1945 
Ordinary production was $10,400,000,000, total 
production including Industrial and Grceip 
$15,300,000,000. 


As to insurance in force, the same outline applies. 
Insurance in force increased each year, and !9!9 
showed a large increase and the growth continued 
through 1931. In 1932 and a few years thereafter 
it receded somewhat, then leveled off, and shortly 
started to climb again to the point where Ordinary 
Insurance in force in 1945 is $104,000,000,000 and 
the total including Industrial and Group is 
$ 154,600,000,000. 


Don't short change yourself. Don't sell America 
short. 


"For every man shall bear his own burden.” 


THEODORE MARTIN RIEHLE, C. L. U. 


225 West 34th Street 





New York 1, N. Y. 

























varrying the Banner of Democracy 


: Cherished Rights and Responsibilities 


\HE insurance agent is in a most fortunate spot and should know it. 
ne Not only does his work enable him daily to observe how democracy 
meets the demands of millions of Americans and Canadians that they 





: be permitted to carry on the lives of their choice unhampered by political 
to int ‘erence, but they are working in a medium which makes certain that 
‘a the democratic system of government is constantly being strengthened. Life 
i insurance stands for everything that our democratic system does. The larger 
a the ownership of life insurance the more is it certain that the cherished ob- 
a jectives of our citizens will be attained. The sights of these objectives are 
‘. constantly being raised by persons buying life insurance, and in doing so 
le their standards of living are the highest in the world. 

* in this crucial period of world affairs when the two major ideologies 


it democracy and communism—are in a struggle for supremacy it would be 
well to pause and remember exactly what are some of the aims of democracy 
which life insurance is so effective in protecting. The Gold Book has asked 
a number of leaders in life insurance to tell what they are as they illustrate 
the link between democracy and life insurance. The articies follow: 


; A Man’s Home Is His Castle 


: By Jonn W. Yates 


General Agent, Massachusetts Mutual, Los Angeles 


n \ man’s home is his castle and life 
h insurance makes sure that it will con- 
e tinue to be. London Tid-bits once of- 
n fered a prize for the best answer to the 
question, “What Is Home?” Thousands 
j Here are a 


of answers were received. 


D few 


lefinitions which went to Tid-bits: 
| Home is the central telegraph of- 
) fice into which run innumerable 


ires of affection, many of which 
though they extend thousands of 
; iles are never disconnected from 
) e one great terminus. 
Home—the father’s kingdom; the 





! 
' ither’s paradise; the child’s world. 
r Home is a unit of democracy; the 
/ st of the human family; the hub 
/ uund which all civilization — re- 
l lves. 
Home is the blossom of which 
ven is the fruit. 
Po ularity of John Howard Payne’s 
] Song 
> ce “home” is the sweetest word in 
the nglish language, with the possible 
ex ion of “mother,” it is no wonder 
tl John Howard Payne’s “Home JOHN W. YATES 
>) Home” is sung the world over , 
Dy icricans wherever they roam. with battle-ax in hand literally to keep 
Institution with such great prac- the wolf from the door, in order that 
{1 alue, and at the same time, sur- her children within might be protected 
d by such wholesome sentiment, against their dreaded enemy of the 
: es the strongest economic force forest. Then realize that as civilization 
a to mankind for its protection, has marched on, a life insurance policy 
irding and perpetuation; hence, jin a mother’s hand has replaced the 
surance was born. battle-ax, in order not only that the 
ur mind’s eye, let us watch the economic wolf could be kept from her 
¢ settlers of America crossing the door, but that the dreams, shared by 
ic in their frail little ships, finally her departed husband, for her children 
: Pi Rakes wernt and — Pheri within may be guaranteed of fulfillment. 
: > hewing the timbers to build their , 
ni crude indeed, but nevertheless Every Day Is Mother’s Day 
yx omes. Watch the mother stand Every day is Mother’s Day for the 





agent. Every day is home perpetuation 
day. The agent is given the sacred priv- 
ilege of throwing out a life line (known 
to some as a life insurance policy) 
around the home, in order that mothers, 
children and the home, as well as father 
in his later years, shall be safeguarded 
against the economic hazards over which 
no individual head of a family has con- 
trol. The hazard of old age, often com- 
ing too soon; of property values fluc- 
tuating during the ever changing eco- 


Agents Help Strengthen Nation very Gime Chey Sell A Lolicy— 
: Life Insurance Stands Back of Gountry’s Most 


nomic cycle; the hazard of lower inter- 
est yields coupled with high taxes; the 
hazard of disability and finally of death 
are only removed from a program of 
life when underwritten by the institu- 
tion of life insurance which we repre 
sent. Translating a man’s economic value 
into terms of monthly income to con- 
tinue as long as needed by dependent 
life is the high privilege of the agent 
dedicated to preserving the home, which 
is the very foundation of democracy. 


Gives Independent Check on 


Dangerous 


Abuse of Power 


By Gerarp §. NoLLen 


President, Life Insurance Association of America 


Chairman, Bankers Life Co. 


Men are too prone to regard the ben- 
efits of democracy from a sentimental 
point of view. That prevailing attitude 
toward democracy is “grist for the mili” 
of the socialistic reformer. His claim is 
that in the so-called capitalistic system, 
the common man is paying too high a 
price for nothing more than a sentimen- 
tal value. Why not combine the demo- 
cratic process with Government owner- 
ship, and give the common man_ the 
benefit of the profits now going to the 
rich corporation ? 

Democracy does have its sentimental 
value, but its potency as a giver of indi- 
vidual opportunity rests upon a founda- 
tion of cold, irrefutable fact. That fact 
is that the form of society we call a 
democracy provides the only feasible 
checks and balances which can prevent 
a dangerous and destructive concentra- 
tion of authority in any private or pub 
lic organized group of men. 


Danger of Ruthless Power 


In our democratic structure, our 
elected legislators pass laws which are, 
in effect, rules governing individual and 
corporate conduct. When private cor- 
porate power begins to be abused, new 
legislative rules are adopted to safe- 
guard public welfare. The rules of con- 
duct thus promulgated by legislators are 
administered by our elected public offi- 
cials. Those officials, too, are subject to 
the will of the people. Finally, our 
elected or appointed judges in our 
courts are given independent power to 
preserve justice under the law. In that 
way, our legislators and public officials, 
wholly independent of each other, serve 
to harmonize private practice with pub 
lic interest, and the courts, which are 
also wholly independent, serve to pre 
serve justice and equity. Any system 
which tries to operate without such in- 
dependent checks and balances inevita 
bly becomes a political monopoly con- 





GERARD S. NOLLEN 


trolled by a few men wielding ruthless 
power. An_ all-powerful Government 
monopoly is just as destructive of pub- 
lic welfare as an uncontrolled private 
monopoly. Recent world history speaks 
convincingly of that fact. 

The business of life insurance is es- 
sentially a democratic structure, because 
it rests upon the principle of self-re- 
liant, individual initiative. Only free 
men in a free society can combine for 
mutual protection as do the seventy-odd 
million policyholders of America. Fur- 
thermore, the spirit of self-reliance pro 
moted by the American system of life 
insurance serves effectively to strengthen 
the foundation of our democratic struc- 
ture and, accordingly, to enhance indi- 
vidual opportunity for all Americans 
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Safeguards Life Contingencies 


By Raymonp E. BaLpwin 


Connecticut U. S. Senator 


ver since | have been concerned with 


yvernmental affairs, first in my own 
tate of Connecticut and later in the 
United States Senate, | have been 1m- 


pressed by the vitally important function 


which insurance performs in every 


American community. It is a function 


familiar to all of us but one which we 
do not often think about and one which 
can This 


function is to provide the means where- 


never be stressed too much. 


by an individual citizen can himself 


acquire a sense of independence and 


security through making wise provision 
for the future contingencies of his life. 
Threat of Paternalistic Government 
We are living in a day when there 
tremendous urge to submit all un- 
economic and otherwise, to 
a paternalistic government. This is true 
in world affairs as well as in domestic 
affairs. This tendency exists because of 
the minds of 


iS 2 


certamties, 





the fear that preys upon 

many people who cannot know— what 
financial troubles may face them in their 
old age or what vicissitudes may con- 
front their families, once the “bread- 


winner” has gone. And so we find many 
people willing to submit to all sorts of 
governmental controls and authority by 
a paternalistic government which prom- 
ises to take care of all of our troubles, 
present and future. In these United 
States it has always been thought best 
to encourage citizen to exert his 
talents and his energies in patterning 
his own life, to make provision for his 
own future and the future of those who 
are dependent upon him. | think it 
fairly be said that nowhere in the world 
has the insurance idea been so widely, 
and so thoroughly, and = so_ profitably 
developed as in these United States. 
Through insurance a man is given every 
means to provide against the contingen 
| life and to make reasonable as- 


each 


can 


cies ot 


BALDWIN 


SEN. RAYMOND E. 
surance for his support in his declining 
years. 

We, Americans, believe that there is 
no security whatsoever unless there be 
a free choice and individual initiative 
in helping to provide it. The insurance 
idea, as developed in America, offers 
ready means for a man to use his own 
resources to protect his future; by shar- 
ing the risk which other free men share 
with him and by dividing the wealth 
in proportion to his contribution, which 
his premium payments with those of 
many others have built into a profitably 
invested reserve. Insurance in all its 
forms, and particularly life insurance, 
is a vitally essential part of our free 
society. It is security—American style 
an essential part of the American way 
of living and doing things. 


Keystone of World Stability 


By Dwicut L. CLARKE 


President, American Life Convention 


President, Occidental Life of California 


imagine the American 
the 


That is 


One cannot 


way of life without institution of 


life insurance. because life in- 


surance is both a product of the pri- 


vate enterprise system (call it capital- 


ism, if you will) and one of its most 
effective means of providing us with 
the highest standard of living of any 
large aggregation of people. How may 


we best enable it to “shine like a good 
deed in a naughty world” during these 
times of special stress and uncertainty ? 

Name calling or any other vilification 
of the forces that would substitute for- 
eign ideologies for our traditional social 
and economic system is a most ineffec- 
tual weapon. Far more can be accom- 
plished by a positive program that will 
demonstrate both to our own people and 
observers abroad that our democracy is 
both virile and practical. In numerous 
affirmative ways we can easily show 
that it affords mankind far more free 
dom and opportunity for happiness and 





general well-being than any substitute 
offered by any other form of society. 


Attitude of Life Insurance Must Be 
Positive 

Lip service to democracy is not 
enough in these times, especially if 
those who indulge in it can be justly 
charged with lethargy or complacency 
in the face of the many problems that 
press for solution. Still less does it be- 
come the numerous group. that 
chisels and gouges both on the quality 
of service or goods supplied and_ in- 


too 


dulges in dubious rackets so long as 
quick profits can be extracted there- 
from. 


Life insurance to take its proper place 
in this demonstration that democracy 
works must be just as vocal and _ posi- 
tive as the other elements in our west- 
ern civilization. By that I mean that it 
must be alert to the challenges of this 
changing age. Its over-all policies must 
be flexible. Its management must not 
become crystallized or muscle bound. 
If large elements in our population de- 








mand new forms of security and pro- 
tection, we will best serve private enter- 
prise by being ready to supply them. 
Otherwise, we may be sure that such 
demands if too long unanswered by us 
will be met by governmental substitutes 
for present insurance systems. These 
latter might still be democratic but they 
will not be in the true democratic tradi- 
tion where enterprise has only endured 
so long as it could justify its existence. 

We must help prove that we can have 
social security without socialization of 
our entire economy. This latter, too, is 
a poor demonstration of traditional 
democracy. 

Private enterprise is the twin of free- 
dom of opportunity. To both of them 
competition is inevitab!e. All three have 
operated most freely during periods of 
greatest stability, for the very good rea- 
son that they, themselves, have it within 
their power to create stability. The sole 
proviso is that opportunity, competition 
and stability require quality and char- 
acter in management. 

These must be signally exhibited by 
the institution of life insurance if it is 
to do its part in the decisive happenings 
of the decades right ahead. The record 
of its past accomplishments warrants 
confidence that our business will meet 
this challenge. Certainly no less than 
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DWIGHT L. CLARKE 


that is due from its managers and tri 


tees, as their solemn obligation to | 
insuring and insurable public. 


Freedom of Speech, Worship and 


Right of All to Live Happily 


By Louts W. Dawson 
_ Vice President and General Counsel, Mutual Life 


The very essence of our fo:m of so- 
ciety is the elevation of the individual 
the 
individual 


over mass. Individual dignity and 
the 


constitutional system. To these ends it 


rights are aim of our 
assures the individual the right to wor- 
of the 


creed of the majority. It permits indi- 


ship as he pleases, regardless 


vidual utterance of one’s political, eco- 
nomic or without 
threat of loss of liberty or confiscation 
of property. It safeguards each of us 
from unlawful search and seizure and 
assures us of trial by a jury of our 
peers. It gives us freedom in the pur- 
suit of happiness and in the words of 
Judge Brandeis, gives us “the right to 
be let alone,” the most valued by civil!- 
ized man. 


The Right to Develop Individual 


Security 


moral convictions 


No less important to the dignity of 
the individual is the right to develop 
individual security through individual 
effort. This means the right to create 
by man’s own labor more than enough 
to satisfy his present needs and to draw 
on such store in time of need or even 
at will either for himself or his loved 
ones. For there can be no real human 
dignity or real security where the satis- 
faction of wants depends upon the lar- 
gess and limitations of the state. Man 
as a free individual passionately wants 
to feel that he is the provider of his 
family, the master of his fate, beholden 
to no one and free from the servility 
that goes with economic dependence. 
This is known as the system of Ameri- 
can opportunity. 

This is the system which made life 
insurance possible and in its turn life 
insurance, by furnishing a modern 
mechanism for individual security, has 
supplied the sinews of life to that sys- 
tem. 

Both the field forces and the home 
office management of life insurance 
companies are given a trust. The suc- 


cessful discharge of that trust means 
more than a_ successful life insurance 
company. It means the very continu- 








LOUIS W. DAWSON 


ance of our system of individual ir 
dom and opportunity. 


Responsibility of the Agent 


The producer in the field must Pp 
form the duty not only of bringing 
the individual the service of life inst 
ance and of persuading him of the nm 
for protection; he must give the pol 
holder sound aid and advice in mak 
insurance fill the need in the wisest 
most economical way. His service ne) 
ends because needs change and mi 
be reviewed with professional skill 

Management must perform the dt 
of putting the individual’s savings 
work both so as to insure their 
when needed and also to serve the ca 
tal needs of the country in a way us¢ 
to society. As each era of developmé 


has come along in the American sce! 


the institution of life insurance 


furnished the means of its developme! 
In the earliest days it was real estat 


Then came the era of the railroads; n¢ 
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blic untility system. In each war 


the 

life o surance funds have been a bulwark. 
N ith more money than ever before 
aN le for capital purposes, the in- 
sti n says, “What next?” Our minds 


and our imaginations must be equal to 
our opportunities. 

Yes, it is a heavy trust we bear. Faith-- 
ful discharge of the trust is a keystone 
of the system of American Freedom 
and Opportunity. 


‘rustrates Totalitarian Ideologies 


By Witittam MacFarLANge 
Vice President and Chief Actuary, New York Life 


WILLIAM MacFARLANE 


In these times of so many uncertain- 
ties, the career life insurance agent 
should derive deep satisfaction from the 
realization that life insurance, the 
product he is making available to an 
ever enlarging segment of the popula- 
tion, is an instrument of democracy in 
its finest sense. This is so because the 
ownership of life insurance stimulates 
the growth of a staunch self-reliance 
which in turn feeds the democratic 


Man, in his long search for economic 
ecurity, has explored two divergent 


routes—the democratic way and_ the 
totalitarian way. Naturally, these two 
ways lead to destinations as different 
from each other as day is from night. 
The democratic or traditional American 
way is traveled by the self-reliant over 
the freedom route which leads to an 
expansion of the human spirit. The in- 
dividual, rather than the state, is of 


p iount importance and this concept 
otes the growth of sturdy self- 
nce. 

The Totalitarian Way 


totalitarian way, on the other 





hand, is traveled by frustrated and 
despairing men whose reliance is not 
in themselves but is instead in one or 
several strong men whose purpose is to 
dilute the human spirit by rendering 
the individual wholly subservient to an 
all powerful state; i.e., themselves. The 
totalitarian way ruthlessly snuffs out 
the first manifestations of the self-re- 
liant spirit, as indeed it must, if it is 
to endure. 

It is no accident that Americans are 
the world’s largest owners of life in- 
surance. The figures have become al- 
most trite in the industry, but they will 
bear repetition here because of their 
significance. Our country with about 7% 
of the world’s population owns approx- 
imately 70% of the world’s total life in- 
surance. Why is it no accident that this 
great disproportion between relative 
size ot population and life insurance 
ownership exists in America? While 
many factors doubtless contribute to 
this result, one of them springs so in- 
evitably from our way of life that it 
merits fuller attention than it generally 
receives. It is, of course, the spirit of 
self-reliance. For where self-reliance is 
a strong and vital force, the people, as 
individuals, will instinctively seek, inso- 
far as possible, to achieve economic 
security for themselves and their fam- 
ilies and they will do this largely 
through the time-tested medium of life 
insurance. 


Relation Between Self-Reliance and 
Life Insurance 


The relationship between self-reliance 
and life insurance ownership is, how- 
ever, a reciprocal one. Just as self-re- 
liance finds one of its best forms of 
expression in the ownership of life 
insurance, so also the fact of such own- 
ership nourishes the spirit of self-reli- 
ance. Naturally a man experiences a fine 
sense of pride and an exhilarating feel- 
ing of well being and self-reliance when 
he has established, so far as he is able 
to do so, his own economic security 
through life insurance and the other 
means at his disposal. 

The career life insurance agent by fur- 
nishing a means toward the attainment 
of economic security provides sustenance 
for the growth of individual self-reli- 
ance which is so characteristic of our 
traditional way of life. Accordingly, 
those who devote their time, their en- 
ergy and their imagination to the cause 
of furthering economic security through 
life insurance ownership are truly build- 
ing the blood and tissue of democracy. 


Stimulation of Initiative 
By S. S. Hugsner, Ph.D., Sc.D. 


Professor of Insurance, University of Pennsylvania 
President, American College of Life Underwriters 
\ airman, Am. Institute for Property and Liability Underwriters, Inc. 


ive always emphasized throughout 
caching career that life insurance 
rship stimulates initiative in this 
ry. And I have always believed in 
reative power of life insurance 


ownership to the premium payer himself. 

From an economic standpoint, it is 
regrettable that life insurance has been 
so generally regarded only as an in- 
tangible and altruistic service for the 


DR. S. S. HUEBNER 


protection of widows and orphans, and 
thus related only re:notely to the in 
sured’s personal advancement and hap- 
piness. This is a very lopsided view, to 
say the least. Without minimizing the 
“death side” of life insurance, it is 
highly important that cognizance be 
taken of the “life side” as it relates to 
the premium payer. As I have stated 
elsewhere: “The insured needs to be 
protected through the life insurance 
method against those common personal 
failings as they relate to personal en- 
deavor, systematic and vigorous thrift, 
scientific and sound investment, and the 
orderly arrangement (programming) of 
his monetary affairs. The protective in- 
fluence of life insurance extends to the 
insured himself, enabling him to live 
more etticiently, effectively, and fully 
than otherwise would be the case. Care- 
ful analysis will show life insurance to 
be a direct and powerful force in the 
creation of wealth (for self as well as 
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the nation) by promoting initiative, by 
increasing and maintaining credit, by 
fostering thrift, and by conserving and 
improving through investment 
that which may be saved out of surplus.” 


sound 


Freedom to Undertake Venturesome 
Tasks 

Life insurance must not be regarded 
as an expense to be grudgingly borne. 
To the thoughtful premium payer its 
creative aspect, by way of freedom of 
mind, and therefore greater freedom to 
undertake venturesome much 
more than counterbalances the cost 
involved. 

Life insurance represents also the 
great by-products industry of saving, 
accumulating the little odds and ends 
that we humans are so prone otherwise 
to fritter away. The huge life insurance 
accumulation of over $50 billion of sav 
ings, amounting to one-seventh of all 
the wealth of this land, has been made 
conveniently and semi-unconsciously for 
the policyholders of the nation. This 
huge savings fund, in turn, has become 
a vital part of the nation’s industria! 
life. 

Again, life insurance represents the 
soundest plan of investment availeb'e 
to policyholders. As I have so often 
written: “The -twenty attributes of an 
ideal investment for the individual are 
the twenty attributes of the life insur 
ance investment.” If the $50 billion port 
folio of American life insurance should 
ever be made to fail, we should then 
cease to talk about investments. The 
life insurance portfolio represents the 
best investment portfolio America pos 


sesses. 


tasks, 


Aid to Credit 
With reference to credit, life insur 
ance furnishes a tangible evidence of 
the life value of the policyholder, in 
the form of a callable sinking fund bond. 
This bond should be available as secur- 
ity for credit in the same sense that 
evidences of property value — stocks, 
bonds and mortgages—are now pledge l 
as security for collateral loans. The life 
value, when investigated, should be the 
basis for credit just as surely as are 

investigated property values. 


Reservoir of Fiscal Strength 


By W. Paut STILLMAN 
Chairman, Mutual Benefit 





Kaiden-Kazanjian 


W. PAUL STILLMAN 


In these days of the industrialized 
society, we are quick to think of our 
social and economic problems in terms 
of group interests, group pressures and 
group demands. But, however well or 





ganized—and even, in spots, over ot 
ganizedl—we may be, every value we 
express is somehow related to the in 
dividual. It is to the individual that we 
look in every crisis, and it is of the 
individual that we think when we talk 
about a free economy, fair practices, 
social security and a living wage—and 
all the other public values we are try 
ing so eagerly to express. : 
What Protection of Modern Society 
Means 

The problem of modern society re 
duced to its simplest form seems to me 
to be this: to protect the individual in 
his effectiveness as a citizen, as a pro 
ducer and as a supporter of his family 
Protection as a citizen means protec 
tion in those civil and political rights 
which are the requirements of a free 
man. Protection as a producer means 
assurance of what we call free enter 
prise and a constantly maturing oppor 
tunity. Protection as a supporter of a 
family means social security—either pri 
vately or publicly provided. But the un- 


(Continued on Page 44) 
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What Agents Mean When They Talk of “Service”-.- 


Clifford L. McMillen 

Clifford L. McMillen, general agent, 
Northwestern Mutual Life, New York 
City: 

The biggest service actually rendered 
by all agents is the actual selling of life 
insurance. Experience shows that life 
insurance is not something that people 
ordinarily go shopping for, but it is 
also generally admitted that some life 
insurance is a vital “must” for every- 
one. Were it not for the fact that there 
are agents to sell the contract—to mo 
tivate the prospect to meet his needs 
there would indeed be a small amount 
of life insurance in force today. 

It is my personal belief that the career 
agent owes it to his public to make a 
confidential estate survey of each of his 
policyholder’s prospective situations. This 
survey covers a multitude of informa- 
tion regarding the applicant himself and 
his dependents. It should enlist briefly 
information regarding the following sub 
yects: 

Hlome ownership and status thereof. 

Location, value and ownership of any 
other real estate 

Whether a proper will ts in being. 

Proof of age of self and all beneficiaries. 

Have Gift Tax exemptions been taken 
advantage of ? 

Business imterests oO} the 
client and the status thereof. 

His situation as respects Social Security 
Benefils 

What plans, if any, for retirement? 

Yearly investing surplus. 

Has any systematic method of thrift, 
other than life insurance, been adopted? 

Probable inheritances. 

Hstate liabilities. 

lestate requirements. 

Details of present life insurance and an- 
nuity policies on self and family 

Situation with respect to policy assign- 
ments 

What will the tax picture be at the time 

death 4 

Necessity of Thorough Check 


\ thorough check of a prospect's 
present life insurance by a career agent 
who knows what real service means, sel- 
dom fails to bring to light a number of 
beneficial adjustments that can be made, 
such as: 


prospective 


; children unintentionally disin- 
hes ted j 

>) The possibility of putting on the Au 
tomatic Premium Loan Provision 
where it has not been previously 
done, 

3) Taking advantage of income install- 
ment provisions offered by the com- 
panties. 

{) Making certain that full advantages 
have been taken of the investment 
and irustee service available to bene- 
ficiaries through life insurance hold- 
Ings. 

5) The use of dividends to the greatest 
advantage. i ¢ 

6) What is policy loan situation? Is it 
advantageous to refinance or to leave 
as tw 1s? 

These and numerous other questions, 





Some Well Known Figures in the Field 
Give Their Ideas on This Subject 


The word which most frequently enters the interview an insurance 


agent is having with a prospect or a client is 


‘ 


‘service.” At times, it has been 


so carelessly and thoughtlessly used by some agents that its true definition 


has sometimes been lost sight of. These are the agents whose thoughts center 


constantly on the writing of new people and neglecting those on their books. 


l‘ortunately, the majority of field men recognize their responsibility to the 


insured and his beneficiaries. In brief, 


‘servicing’ means protection of the 


client by the agent after the policyholder’s situation has changed. 


The Gold Book has asked some prominent men in the field to give their 


ideas of what service means, and their comments follow: 


if properly surveyed, may result in in- 
valuable service to a policyholder or a 
prospective policyholder. 
Integration and Coordination 

It can be generally said that the career 
agent should take into consideration 
everything with respect to the pros- 
pect’s present insurance and his objec- 


once put into effect should be reviewed 
periodically. 

Although the progressive agent does 
not infringe on the territory of the at- 
torney, trust officer, tax counsel, or the 
accountant, he should certainly be well 
versed in the basic understanding of 
their spheres and of their activities as 
they relate to business and estate prob- 





Give Their Ideas on Agency Service | 





Phyfe 
CLIFFORD L. McMILLEN 


tives, both for his family if he dies too 
soon, and tor himself if he lives too long. 
The present insurance should be inte- 
grated with Social Security and other 
benefits to create a sound insurance plan 
completely understandable to the pros- 
pect. Recommendations should be made 
for problems that have been definitized 
after a discussion of the prospect’s ob- 
jectives in life. Going beyond the well 
organized insurance program, there are 
certain agents wlio, realizing that life 
insurance is by no means the only kind 
of property that a man is likely to own, 
can be of value to him. Other property 
owned should be coordinated with life 
insurance owned and the general estate 
well coordinated. Purposes and needs 
for business insurance should be demon- 
strated and explained in many instances 
and a business plan or an estate plan 











HARRY T. 


WRIGHT 


lems and should be efficient in selling 
their services to clients who have need 
of them. 


Harry T. Wright 

Harry T. Wright, Equitable Life As- 
surance Society, Chicago, and long a 
member of the Million Dollar Round 
Table: 

The question of service has been over- 
emphasized and under-worked. Many 
life insurance men feel that they are 
rendering service by giving their pros- 
pects various proposals and a tremen- 
dous amount of information that may 
make them the best informed prospects 
in their town. 

His widow will take little satisfaction, 
however, in knowing that “Charlie” 
through this information was nearly as 








well informed as an actuary whe € 


agent hands her the death claim c¢))ccl 
for 20% of what it should have be: 

Service, to my way of thinking, means 
cooperating with your client in a 
friendly, business-like and professional 
way; keeping him informed as to cur- 
rent changes, helping him maintain his 
insurance in force and last, and most 
important, seeing to it that he is ade- 
quately insured and that his insurance is 
properly arranged. This, after all, is 
what he will be interested in at his re- 
tirement age or what his family would 
be interested in, in the event he does 
not live to complete his plans. 

I have settled a great many claims and 
find that the beneficiary is not interested 
in past service rendered, nor the kind of 
insurance that “Charlie” had, but her 
paramount concern is in the way the 
insurance is set up and the amount that 
she will receive. 


Earle W. Brailey 

Earle W. Brailey, CLU, associate gen 
eral agent, New England Mutual Life, 
Cleveland: 

In order to render a truly high quality 
of dependable service to one’s insureds, 
I think an agent should emulate and fol- 
low the example of top flight physicians 
by taking such steps as may be neces- 
sary to keep them well informed con- 
cerning the details of the case of each 
policyholder. 

For example, I keep a case book rec- 
ord on each one of 350 policyholders and 
their families which I serve. This case 
book record includes the high points of 
each saies or service interview as it is 
conducted over the years. It helps me 
to keep informed concerning the names 
and ages of each member of the policy- 
holder’s family, where they were born, 
where they are employed, how much life 
insurance they own, what their hopes 
and ambitions and plans consist of, etc. 

A case book record of this sort keeps 
pace with the maturity of the policy- 
holder’s family, the growth of his own 
life insurance holdings, his growth in 
business and the growth of his busin: 

Supplementing the case book record 
ot each policyholder, each one of my 11 
sureds is provided with a Pendaflex [ili 
in my office. This file includes copies 01 
correspondence, photostat copies ot 
charts which I use with my insureds to 
help them “see” their life insurance a1 
a general miscellany of details perta: 
ing to the case of each policyholder. 

Sales are made only for definite | 
poses at times when the insured can 
iord to pay the premiums and then 
insureds are called upon with reasona! 
frequency, ranging all the way 1! 
once to three or four times a year. | 
primary purpose of these calls is to 
sell the insured on what he already ow 
in the way of life insurance. [ emp! 
size the importance of coordinatins 
with his National Service Life Insurai 
if he owns any; his Social Secu 
benefits, etc. 

Substantial numbers of the 350 f: 
ilies which I serve are in a position. 
buy new life insurance each year. 
other large number seem to take a g' 
deal of pleasure from those who h 
been insured by me, or who are be! 
ficiaries of those policies. I have obtai 


(Continued on Page 104) 
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[Insurance Agents in Foreign 


)wnership of life insurance as the best method of protecting the eco- 


RG elector a 








- welfare of individuals, families and businesses has world-wide accept- 


no 
an \nd the men selling this protection rank well with native business peo- 
pl prestige, dependability and experience. 


Vhile nearly all countries have domestic life insurance companies the 


{| of life insurance in many parts of the world through the medium of 


the .merican Agency System has been either by Canadian life insurance 


nies or United States companies. For decades, Canadian life insurance 


col 

com anies have brought this system to the four corners of the globe. Of the 
Amevican-owned companies the United States Life has the largest number 
of sents in foreign countries. Other American-owned companies operating 
in foreign countries include Lincoln National, Pan-American, Occidental of 
California and Occidental of North Carclina, West-Coast Life and Reserve 


Loin Life of Texas. 


ine of the Canadian companies which does a large business throughout 
the world is Manufacturers Life of Toronto, and to acquaint readers of 
The Gold Book with some facts regarding these global agents pictures of ten 


of th 
herewith. 


M. Sternberg 
District Manager, Near East 


M. Sternberg, born in Austria, at- 
tended the University of Vienna, gradu- 
ating as a civil engineer. Before joining 
the Manufacturers Life he served as the 
Palestine representative for several 
European machine factories. Also, he 
had experience as an adjuster of fire 
and motor car losses for insurance com- 
panies and in 1932 he became the gen- 
eral agent for Palestine for a fire and 
accident insurance company. In 1935 


| 
| 





E. L. Hall M. Sternberg 


eccame manager of the fire and ac- 
cident department of a local company. 
In June, 1937, Mr. Sternberg tried 
to persuade Mr. Baird, Manufacturers 
Lil Near East manager, that the one 
t he could not do was sell life insur- 
ance. Mr. Baird thereupon spent some 
unie in convincing him that he could. 
One result: Mr. Sternberg wrote in the 
iew \veeks before he left for Europe on 
a day nearly £10,000 of personal 
busivess. On his return to Palestine he 
0 | an insurance office in which the 
nd the business of the Manufac- 
Life appeared very prominently 
1939 his appointment as district 
er for Palestine was announced. 
un n the presidency of the company’s 
‘tion Club in 1943-44, and by June, 
1 e had more than a million dol- 
| business in force. 


E. L. Hall 
Manila Branch Manager 


in Illinois, E. L. Hall was grad- 
trom the University of Illinois in 
ater doing post graduate work 
‘iness administration at New York 
sity. In 1920-21 he was awarded 
gree of Doctor of Philosophy for 
ized studies in commercial edu- 
vocational guidance, and person- 
“ rk. At the close of World War 
I - Hall was assistant director of 
York City Occupational Guidance 
b i, which specialized in the re- 





Manufacturers Life agents with sketches of their careers is published 


habilitation of soldiers for suitable ci- 
vilian occupations. Then he became 
secretary for the YMCA still doing 
vocational work. In 1926 he inaugurated 
the Vocational Guidance Movement in 
China. Entering life insurance in North 
China in 1929 he was transferred to 
the Philippine Islands in 1931. 

Two years later Mr. Hall joined the 
Kk. E. Elser Agency of Manufacturers 
Life where he served as manager of life 
department until the war put a stop to 
operations. When the Japanese occupied 
Manila Mr. Hall was interned, together 
with others of the company’s organiza 
tion. Thanks to the fortitude, ingenuity 
and courage of certain members of the 
staff, who were at liberty, all the com- 
pany’s records, accounts, collections, 
card and letter fiies of every description 
were preserved intact during the oc- 
cupation, although they had to be moved 
at least twenty times. In spite of the 
fact that he lost forty-five pounds dur- 
ing his internment, Mr. Hall emerged 
from this trying ordeal without any 
permanent ill effects. After his release 
he was appointed branch manager for 
the Philippines. 

Mr. Hall is an ardent Rotarian and 
it was due largely to his efforts and 
leadership that the Manila Rotary Club 
in 1939 was awarded first prize for vo- 
cational service work in competition 
with more than 4,800 Rotary clubs 
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S. A. Vincent 


throughout the world. In 1939-40 Mr. 
Hall was elected president of the club. 


S. A. Vincent 
South Africa 


S. A. Vincent first became associated 
with the Manufacturers Life in July, 
1927. Joining the Calcutta sales organ- 
ization, he blazed a trail for the com- 
pany in the beautiful province of Assam 
where his canvassing activities necessi- 
tated travelling great distances through 
the jungle, and over the slopes of the 
Himalayan foothills, carrying insurance 
protection to hundreds of clients who 
previously had been practically isolated. 


H. A. Lammert 








I. Cowan 


T. Saito 


His success in this field brought him 
an appointment as district manager at 
Madras where he organized the South 
of India for the company and in De- 
cember, 1939 he was appointed district 
manager at Colombo, Ceylon. In this 
new territory he quickly demonstrated 
his sales ability attaining the vice presi- 
dency, Department Abroad, of the com 
pany’s Production Club by virtue of 
his 1940 production and repeating this 
feat in 1941, 1942 and 1943. In 1944 
his paid volume of over $2,200,000 earned 
him the presidency of the 1945 Produc 
tion Club. He became a member of the 
Million Dollar Round Table of the 
NALU of the United States in 1945. 

In his younger days Mr. Vincent was 
known in the Far East as an all-round 
athlete, holding many Far East records. 
In World War I, in France with the 
Green Howards, he was twice wounded. 





S. I. Martins F. Luchsinger 


His military experience and knowledge 
of the Japanese and their language 
proved useful to naval and military 
authorities in Ceylon soon after Japan 
entered World War Il. For the dura- 
tion of the war his services were utilized 
by the armed forces on a_ voluntary 
part-time basis. 

In December of 1946, after seven years 
of excellent work with the company in 
Ceylon, Mr. Vincent retired to South 
Africa, where he hopes to continue to 
write a large volume of business for 
the company. 


H. A. Lammert 
South China 


A member of possibly the oldest 
Kuropean family in China—his forebears 
were at the Macao before there was 
either a Shanghai or a Hong Kong, 


. Lammert was born in Hong Kong 
and attended high school there. He joined 
the Manufacturers Life in 1933 after 
some years as a stock broker. Aided 
by the fact that he speaks Cantonese 
fluently Mr. Lammert had more than 
a million in force by August, 1939, and 
earned the vice presidency for his terri- 
tory of the company’s 1940 Production 
Club. 

Mr. Lammert spent the war years in 
Adelaide, South Australia, and his im 
patience to get back to Hong Kong 
finally led him to take passage on a 
dingy collier which was leaving for that 
city. After being buffetted about for 
weeks he eventually made port and he 
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Countries 


is now back in active insurance pro- 
duction in his native city, fact he 
notably demonstrated by © standing 


eleventh in the company Leaders’ Group 
for 1946. 


S. I. Martins 
District Manager 
British and Dutch Guiana 


Born in Georgetown, Demerara, 
British Guiana, S. I. Martins joined 
the Manufacturers Life in September, 
1915, and in May, 1931, he was ap 
pointed district manager for British and 
Dutch Guiana. 

One of the leaders of the company’s 





H. R. Demetrius 


A. P. Goldman 


field organization Mr. Martins had more 
than $1,000,000 in force -by August, 1939, 


and his current business in force was 
well over $3,500,000, by January 1, 1947. 


He is at present vice president of the 
West Indies, Central and South America 
territories for his company’s 1947 Pro- 
duction Club. In every complete year 
since he first signed his whole-time con- 
tract Mr. Martins has paid for more 
than $100,000 and during eleven of those 
years for more than $200,000. 
Consistent production is the hall-mark 
of Mr. Martins’ story and he has a 
record of 178 consecutive months of 
paying for $15,000 or more per month 


F. Luchsinger 
City Branch, London, England 


Educated in Switzerland and holder of 
the diploma of political economy from 
the Cantonal School of Economics, Mr. 
Luchsinger was the managing director 
and part owner of a tile company for 
nearly twenty years. Mr. Luchsinger 
joined the Manufacturers Life in March, 
1942, atter his own business was sus 
pended on account of the war. By July 
of that year he had earned his member 
ship in the company’s Junior Production 
Club and by October had qualified for 
the Senior Club. Each subsequent year 
Mr. Luchsinger has been among the 
first in Great Britian to qualify for the 
Senior Production Club, and this year 
by the end of February he had again 
renewed his membership. On March 
16, this year he completed five years in 
the business during which he had aver- 
aged $420,000 of new paid production 
per year. Much credit is due to a man 
who can switch from a business he has 
been associated with for almost twenty 
years and in such a short time win the 
success that Mr. Luchsinger has achieved 
in life insurance. 


I. Cowan 
South Africa 


I. Cowan practiced as an attorney 
until March, 1941, when ill health forced 
his retirement from that profession. For 
a year he worked as part-time agent 
for an African life insurance company, 
and then in May, 1942, he signed a 

(Continued on Page 102) 
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Even Russia 


It was not generally known in Canada 
United States that 


agents in 


and the there are 
until the 
annual 


of the Canadian Life Insurance 


insurance Russia 


fact was disclosed at the last 
meeting 
Officers 
Kdwin C, 
Metropolitan 


\ssociation by its then  presi- 
McDonald, vice presi- 


Life, 


dent, 


dent, who for six 


vears was head of that company in the 
Dominion of Canada. Mr. McDonald's 
informant is a Canadian who for some 


time lived in Moscow and had opportu- 
nity to watch that nation’s economy. 


Mr. MeDonald’s informant told him 


that while, strictly speaking, there 1s 
no such thing as voluntary personal 
saving in the Soviet Union, because of 
the fact that the amount of consumer 


goods available depends entirely on the 
nation’s economic plan, there is a wide- 
spread scheme of yoluntary personal 
insurance written by the state organi- 
zation known as Gostrah, the State In- 
surance Administration. In charge of 
the Gostrah is Urupin, who is vice min- 
ister of State Insurance Administration. 
Headquarters are in Moscow. 


“This organization has many super- 


ficial similarities to large insurance 
companies in North \merica. De- 
seriptive brochures are issued outlin- 
ing the advantages of various insur- 


ance schemes,” said the informant. “In- 
surance agents either part time or fully 
employed by Gostrah, canvass prospec- 
clients and even the familiar ad- 
calendar has made its ap- 


tive 
vertising 
yearance.’ 
Number of Agents 

\t the beginning of 1945 there were 
more than 23,000 insurance agents 
working in rural districts and 11,000 in 
cities. In rural districts each agent has 
to deal with an area coming under the 
administration of three village councils. 

The vice minister has stated that it 
has been proven that the best insurance 
agents are those who have no other 
jobs. It has been indicated that in 
an effort to improve the situation the 
insurance offices must check the work 
of their agents and discharge those who 


are inactive. Present plans call for at 


least. one whole-time insurance agent 
to every five villages. 
Wage Scale in Russia 
“In order to give you some indica- 


tion as to the value of the rouble,” Mr. 
MeDonald’s informant continued, “I 
might mention that up to a year ago 
wages in the Soviet Union ranged from 
300 to 750 roubles a month. Since then 
there has been an increase, and now 


skilled workers are receiving around 
1200) roubles a month. A year avo 
salaries ranged frem 1,000) to 2,500 


roubles a month. Since then there have 
been increases in the higher brackets. 


The highest salary I know of in the 
Soviet Union is that of the president 
of the Academy of Sciences who re- 
ceives 30,000) roubles a month. Other 


prominent scientists receive 20,000 rou- 
bles monthly. Such = salaries, howeve:, 
are most exceptional.” 


Facts About USSR Life Insurance 


The correspondent gives the following 
facts about life insurance in Russia at 
the present time: 

The types of personal insurance of- 
fered by Gostrah appear to be much 
the same as those common in North 
\merica. One of the most widely pro- 
moted is a mixed life insurance scheme. 
\greements for this type of insurance 
are entered into with persons in the 
age group periods up to the age of 50, 
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55, 60 and 75 years, or for terms of 
ten, fifteen or twenty years. A medical 
examination is required and the policy 
can be made for any sum not less than 
5,000 roubles. The policy is valid in 
the following circumstances: 

(a) On the death of the insured 
person independently of the cause 
of death. 

(b) If the insured person suffers 
a full loss of working capacity be- 
cause of accident—in the case of 
partial working capacity 
the amounts paid are governed ac- 
cording to the degree of such loss. 

(c) In the event that the insured 
is alive on the expiration of the 
policy. 


loss of 


These circumstances are qualified by 
the specific listing of the types of ac- 
cidents covered by the policy, by the 
statement that Gostrah is responsible 
only if loss of working capacity occurs 
within a year after the accident and 
that it is not responsible for the loss 
“professional working capacity.” The 
regulations also contain the usual pro- 
visions concerning premium payments 
during the period of illness or perma- 
nent working capacity and a 
provision to the effect that the pay- 
ment of the full sum in case of death 
is independent of any payments made 
during a period of illness. 


of 


loss of 


Insurance Described 


It may be of interest to quote a trans- 
lation of the example given in a_bro- 
chure of the Gostrah describing this 
type of mixed insurance: 

“A person 37 years of age enters upon 
an agreement for mixed insurance for 


Has Insurance Agen 


a term of twenty years—from Septem- 
ber 5, 1943, to September 5, 1963, for 
the amount of 5,000 roubles. Gostrah 
takes upon itself the responsibility for 
insuring a pension over fifteen years 
(from November 5, 1943, to November 
5, 1958). The insured person dies on 
February 18, 1949. In this case Gostrah 
pays: 

1. Half of the insurance sum in February- 
March, 1949—2,500 R 

2. Pension equal to 10% of the 
the policy, viz. 500 R. annually. 

(a) For nine full years, beginning with 
February 18, 1950, until February 18, 1958, 
viz. 4,500 ik. 

(b) For the last uncompleted year—from 
February 18, 1958, to November, 1958, 
counting only complete months; that is, 
for six months. Payment of this pension 
on November 5, 1958—250 R. Or a total 
pension of 4,750 R. 


value of 


3. Second half of the insurance sum_ paid 
on November 5, 1958—2,500 R. 

Total payment—9,750 R. 

“If this person should die on February 
18, 1959, after the term covered by pen- 
sion insurance, Gostrah would pay on 
his death only the sum of 5,000 
roubles.” 

The rates for such insurance vary in 
the usual way according to the age of 
the policyholder and the period covered 
by the policy. Typical examples per 
1,000 roubles are: 

1. On a policy which matures when 
the policyholder reaches the age 
of 60 years. 

(a) On a policy taken out at the 
age of 19, payments spread over a 
ten-year period, 41 roubles per 
year. Payments spread over a 
twenty-year period, 27 roubles per 


Millions Hear Announcer Gallop 
On Prudential Family Hour 


Millions of people listening on Sun- 
day afternoons to The Prudential Fam- 


ily Hour have been greatly impressed 


and pay close attention to an = an- 
nouncer’s brief comments on the neces- 
sity for owning life insurance which 


is heard as an interlude in the program 

Rise 
Opera. 
which 


headed by 
Metropolitan 
security 


of musical — stars, 
Stevens of the 
Based on the family 
can be achieved through insurance own- 
ership, these comments are made by 
an announcer with an agreeable voice, 
a winning manner, an earnest, persua- 
sive delivery, who talks common sense 
and omits showmanship frills. His name 
is Frank Gallop and he has made in- 
surance greater appreciated by tens of 
thousands of people. 

\ Bostonian by birth Mr. Gallop en- 
tered an investment house there shortly 
after his graduation from Dorchester 
High School. Quickly progressing from 
clerk to bond salesman to customers’ 
man on the Stock Exchange he gave no 
thought to a new career until 1934 when 
one of his customers reported a local 
sponsor’s dissatisfaction with his cur- 
rent radio announcer. Gallop was _ per- 
suaded to try for the job. After win- 
ning the audition, he continued to work 
at the Exchange, going to the radio 
station daily at 3 o’clock when his of- 
fice work was done. A year later Gal- 
lop began to devote himself to the radio 
full-time. 


FRANK GALLOP 


Since then, Gallop has been heard on 
many of the radio’s most select music 
broadcasts, including the New York 
Philharmonic program. He has also 
been with the Norman Corwin shows 
and the Helen Hayes Saturday night 
theatre. Several Paramount newsreels 
also had his attention. When The Pru- 
dential Family Hour, one of radio’s most 
successful programs, began on August 
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year. Payments made until of 
55, 22 roubles per year. 
(b) On a policy taken out 


age of 35, payments spre: ver 
a fifteen-year period, 48 les 
per year. Payments spread ra 
twenty-year period, 41 roul per 
year. Payments made until of 
50, 48 roubles per year, 

2. On a policy which mature hen 
the policyholder reaches the age 75: 

(a) On a policy taken out at the a 2 
payments spread over a fifteen-year | a 

. per year. Payments made until thy, of 
60, 22 R. per year. 

(b) On a policy taken out at the a; 10), 
payments spread over a ten-year period, R 
a year. Payments spread over a fif year 
period, 46 R. a year. 

Simplified mixed insurance involves 
limited policies, which are written for 
persons between the ages of 16 1 55 
for fifteen or twenty years” without 
medical examination. This involves a 


fixed payment every month over a 
twenty-year period of five roubles, or 
over a fifteen-year period, a monthly 
payment of six roubles. The amount of 
protection guaranteed at this set rate 
varies from 1,100 R. over a fifteen-year 
period and 1,200 R. over a twenty-year 
period, for persons between 16 and 20 
years of age, to 950 roubles over either 
period for persons between the aves of 
46 and 50. No person is allowed to take 
out more than five of these policies. 

Policies are also written for straight 
life insurance and for accident. insur- 
ance, for which medical examination is 
required, at correspondingly equivalent 
rates. 


Not Much Life Insurance Carried 
in Cities 


It is almost impossible to make any 
estimate of the total amount of life in- 
surance in force in the Soviet Union, 
nor of the yearly amount of new busi- 
ness. Vice Minister Urupin recently an- 
nounced that there was little life insur- 
ance .carried in the cities and almost 
none in the rural districts. In the first 
quarter of 1945 payments on life insur- 
ance policies amounted to 7,900,000 
roubles in the Russian Soviet Federated 
Socialist Republic. 





31, 1941, 


nouncer. 


Mr. Gallop became the an 


A Sample Broadcast 


A sample of a Gallop broadcast fol 
lows: 

“There’s a world of difference be 
tween ‘wishing’ and ‘reality. And per 
haps the difference may be contained 
in one word—preparation, A man, tor 
instance, may wish to provide very well 
for his family. Yet, if he should be tiken 


from them—without having prepared 
for that possibility—his family’s ur 
ity would amount to no more thi his 
good wishes. 

“But, as soon as a man makes plans 
through The Prudential, some © th 
invaluable things his life insuranc« mas 
be called upon to transform into cali 
ties bring new-found courae be se a 
mother will have the funds with — hich 
to care for her children; confide in 
the future—because a young pers will 
have money to complete his edu mM, 
a sense of safety because a fam! will 
be able to pay off a mortgage and ‘ain- 
tain a home. But the things ich 
Prudential life insurance will ide 

re 


are the result of ‘preparation’- 
sult of the belief that the future be ong 
to those who prepare for it.” 


The Prudential Family Hour i rs 
every Sunday afternoon at 9 © OCm 
EST. Benton & Bowles, Inc., the 


Prudential’s advertising agency. 
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Family Security Life Insurance Service 


Basic Family Security Needs 


By JoHN Ferris, CLU 
Second Vice President, The Prudential 


think that 


a we are likely to 
esta id inheritance tax programming, 
pens trusts, buy and sell agreements, 
etc resent a sizeable portion of the 
insu e currently being sold. 

T1 more insurance is being written 
to | ese more specialized needs. But 
as 1 e past, the great majority of 
policies being sold cover more funda- 
mental! needs—needs which always will 
constitute the bulk of the insurance 
mar] 

The Basic Needs 

The needs are basic—every insur- 
ance n will recognize them. But be- 
cause they are so common; because 


their existence threatens family secur- 
ity in so many homes, they cannot be 
overlooked in any discussion of family 
security life insurance service. So let’s 
reexamine them: 
1—The Need for Clean-up Funds 
Insurance to cover last illness ex- 
penses, outstanding obligations, accrued 
expenses, funeral expenses, taxes, etc. 
In short, insurance to make certain that 
the last act of a person’s life will not 
be that of going into debt. 
2—The Need of Readjustment Income 
Every year more than 400,000 wives 
become widows. Some adjustment in 
former living standards is inevitable 
after the death of the head of the fam- 


Augusta Berns Studio 


JOHN FERRIS 


ily. The adjustment can be made gradu- 
ally, or drastically. A readjustment in- 


(Continued on Page 100) 


Keeping the Family Secure 


By JosepH F. Kirey 


Superintendent of Agencies, The Prudential 


| s visiting with a manager and 
one of his men when the agent arose 
and remarked with a smile “Well, so 
long! l'm going out to save a lapse.” 
“No, you're not, Jim,’ was the mana- 
ger's quick reply, “You're going out to 
conserve business—to keep it in force.” 
Nothing more was said. But I doubt 


that e agent will ever forget this 
pour illustration of the importance 
of the correct psychological approach. 
And ll wager that he’s having more 
Suc in “conserving” than he did in 
“Say lapses.” 

\ the correct psychological ap- 
pre to the question of conservation 
iS] rtant. But so, too, are the actual 
met s used. Let’s examine some of 
the now being used successfully to 
kee e family secure. 


Cc:servation Begins With the Sale 


well recognized that conservation 


In with the sale. Actually, it begins 
hy the sale—it starts with prospect- 
Ing Ww we all know that prospecting 
IS 1 than securing names—it is se- 
og information and then classifying 
u formation to determine whether 
ul son qualifies as a prospect. One 
i important factors entering into 


issification is ability to pay. 
| lly important is the other infor- 
secured either prior to or during 
nvass. For the more you know 
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about your prospect, the better able you 
are to show the relation of insurance to 


(Continued on Page 106) 








Some Family Aspects of 


Business Life Insurance 


By W. Jackson Letts 
Second Vice President, The Prudential 


At first thought, business life insur 
ance in its several applications seems to 
be chiefly related to the problems of 
the business itseli—continuance of the 
business after the death of a principal, 
or indemnification of the business for 
sustained through the death of 
a principal or key man. Naturally, these 
points are stressed in the presentation 
of the plan, but let’s not overlook the 
contribution business life insurance 
makes to family security. 

For behind nearly every business man 
who is in business to earn a living—is 
his family—his loved ones whose _ for- 
tunes are dependent upon his success 
or failure. Viewed from this standpoint, 
insurance in every form which protects 
the businessman also protects his family. 
Fire, theft, public liability, and other 
coverages are justified because they pro- 
tect the individual or the business (and 
in either case, his family) against crip- 
pling loss. 


losses 


Performs Two-Fold Mission 

During the business man’s lifetime his 
business life insurance, also, performs 
this two-fold mission. Cash values of 
life insurance policies provide emergency 
funds which have carried many a_ busi- 
ness over lean periods. But more pleas- 
ant to consider are those cases in which 
business life insurance has_ provided 
adequate funds for the business man’s 
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comfortable retirement. Surely the fam 

ily, wife and children, share the bless- 

ings of this financial independence which 
(Continued on Page 112) 


The Family and Group Insurance 
By Joun W. Coocan 


General Sales Manager, Group Insurance Department, 
The Prudential 


The temptation is strong, when writ- 
ing about Group insurance, to dwell on 
the great and unceasing growth of this 
protection, to cite its imposing in-force 
facts and its big in-force figures. But 
imposing facts and big figures, however 
forceful, actually are only a small part 
of the Group story. 

The greatest factor in Group, as in 
other types of insurance, is the human 
element, the family element. And the 
insurance man who sells Group has the 
thrilling satisfaction of safeguarding not 
merely one family at a time, but scores 
of families in one sale. 


Protects Against Many Emergencies 


Group insurance in its various forms 
contributes vitally and in many ways 
to the stability of the home, to the 
security and general welfare of the 
worker and his familv. It provides men 
and their families with added protection 
against seven income-dreining emer- 
gencies. They are: death from any 
cause; loss of salary because of sick- 
ness; loss of salary because of accident; 
loss of sight or limb because of acci- 
dent; hospital expenses; surgical ex 
penses; medical expenses. About those 
seven emergencies, I wish to make six 
over-all points to show that Group in- 
surance is first and foremost a family 
affair. 

1. Keyed in cost as it is to the major 
portion of the population—the lower 
and middle income groups of our econ- 
omy—Group insurance enables men and 





JOHN W. COOGAN 


women and their dependents to acquire 
protection in amounts many could not 
otherwise afford. To numerous others, 
low-cost Group insurance offers the only 
protection for which they can safely 
budget. It provides them with insurance 
at an outlay considerably lower—if it 
(Continued on Page 100) 
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Early Experience Was As Georgia Bankr 


Colonel Charles W. 
came to Newark from Florida in May, 
1945, to be head of The Prudential’s Or- 
dinary agency in northern New Jersey, 


Campbell, who 


and whose agency is now leading the 
company’s Ordinary agencies in produc- 
tion, was a small town banker before 
entering the insurance field. He has a 
flair for operational activity and be- 
lieves intently that all effort must be 
closely directed. 

“An agency can’t make steady and 
continuous unless it knows 
where it is going and is not. satisfied 
until it gets there,” he said to The Gold 
Book.. “We believe in charts and blue- 
prints and in seeing that they are fol- 
lowed through. Every man and woman 
in the agency has a specific job and 
does the best he or she can do with it, 
and we try to avoid overlapping. When 
persons know what is expected to be 
accomplished the opportunity is there 
for their development. It is up to them, 
but the right person must be chosen 
in the first place and ‘all development 
must be in the interest of the organi 
zation as a whole.” 


‘Sint He Selects Men 


In the Campbell agency are fifty-five 
full-time agents. During his career he 
has put dozens of men in the field who 
have had no previous life insurance ex- 
perience. He believes that a good field 
of recruiting is among men who have 
been teachers or bank executives or 
have coached in athletics or have had 
business experience. 


progress 


Asked how he selects men he said 
that this is one avenue where blueprints 
and charts serve a limited purpose al- 
though he does not discount the value 
of aptitude tests. 

“We have to be careful about selec- 
tion because it is expensive to put men 
in the field who do not make good, 
mighty expensive if there are many 
flops,” he said. 

“No agency can get very far unless 
it has some deep-rooted ideas about 
selection of men, and initial interviews 
tell a lot to a man who has had much 
experience in general agency work. Al- 
though first impressions may put too 
much dependence on the other fellow’s 
charm and general appearance, at the 
same time there are certain character- 
istics which are striking and tell a story 
in themselves. We want a man who 
discloses that he has enough confidence 
in himself to succeed, who gives evi- 
dence of being aggressive, who wants 
to hit the target, but we steer away 
from the fellow who is too cocky, or 
has other characteristics objectionable 
to the average prospect. 

“We want to know why the visitor 
thinks he can become a successful in 
surance agent; and what his general 
idea is of the functions which life in- 
surance performs. We want to be ac 
quainted with his home life and_ his 
sense of responsibility to his family and 





Prudential Ordinary Agencies in Volume— 
How He Picks Men 


By CLarENcE AXMAN 


community. We want to know if he is 
willing to learn about his new job and 
will not grow impatient if a lot of study 
to master the principles is required. 


Early Training Process 


“These initial interviews are not con- 
ducted in a hurry, as we ask a lot of 
questions.” Some of them: “Is your 
situation such that you feel it is to your 
best interest to come with us?” “Do 
you think you will be happier selling life 
insurance than you would be selling 
something else?” “Can you take hard 
knocks?” “Do you get discouraged 
easily ?” “Do you expect to depend upon 
your immediate present friends and ac- 
quaintances or will you go out and make 
a lot of new ones?” “Are you a man 
who works by the clock?” “Is your wife 
patient and understanding enough to 
see you struggle against odds, possibly 
until you tide over the initial hard- 
going?” “If you become convinced that 
you are not cut out for the role of a 
successful life insurance agent, are you 
willing to admit this to us, and go into 
some other field?” 

li the agent is taken on he is given 
two weeks of intensive office training, 
starting at 9 o'clock and not quitting 
until 4:30 o’clock, and that for five days 
a week. At night he has work projects 
to engage his attention, too. 

At the end of that period he is turned 


Campbell’s Long 


GUIDING PRINCIPLES 

It is important that certain well de- 
fined principles which will serve as a 
guide to future activities be established 
and clearly understood by all respon- 
sible for agency management. The ex- 
tent to which these principles are fol- 
lowed will determine the morale of all 
associated in this agency. The success- 
ful growth of the agency will be assured 
only if a high degree of morale is de- 
veloped and maintained. 

(a) It is a well established principle 
that the success of an agency depends 
upon the success of the individual agents 
comprising it. A manager can only be 
successful if the members of his super- 
visory staff are successful, and both the 
manager and members of his staff can 
be successful only if the individual 
agent is successful and happy in his 
work. Realizing this is true, the mana- 
ger and assistant managers must put 
the welfare of the individual agents 
ahead of their own personal interests, 
and the manager must put the welfare 
of his assistant managers foremost. 

(b) Every effort will be made to de- 
velop an esprit de corps within the or- 
ganization. Both agents and assistant 
managers will be kept informed of all 
agency plans and will be made to feel 





COL. CHARLES W. CAMPBELL 


over to an assistant manager to work 
with him closely in an on-the-job train- 
ing basis. At the end of two months 
he enters the intermediate training class 
which operates one-half day a week for 


Range Program 


that each individual is an important part 
of the agency organization. This will 
be accomplished through frequent 
agency meetings and giving definite 
assignments not only to assistant man- 
agers but also to agents, placing spe- 
cific responsibility upon them. In each 
case recognition should and will be 
given for worthwhile accomplishments. 


Emphasizes High Personal Caliber 

(c) While substantial production is 
desired, the prime objective will be to 
recruit and build men of a high caliber 
with the belief that volume production 
of fine quality can be obtained more 
effectively in this manner than through 
indiscriminate recruiting or through 
striving for business from any source. 
Whenever it is felt that the acceptance 
of business from a particular source will 
interfere with the prime objective of 
building an agency organization, this 
production will be sacrificed in order 
that the end result may be accomplished. 

(d) It is recognized that this agency 
has a social responsibility for placing 
the amount of protection needed with 
all classes of people in this territory. 
An effort will be made to recruit full- 
time representatives qualified to present 


(Continued on Page 109) 


Col. Charles W. Campbell, Now of Newark, Heads 


four montlis. When through wit! that 
he starts through regular clinics of ad- 
vanced underwriting, including business 
insurance, tax proposals, etc. At all 
stages of his training he is under the 
close supervision of an assistant inan 
ager. 


Family of Bankers 


Charlies W. Campbell began to take 
a personal interest in people’s financial 
affairs when very young as that was 
the principal topic of conversation at 
the dinner table and when sitting around 
at night in the family home in Colum- 
bia, Ala., where he was born. He 
couldn’t well help listening in on such 
conversations because he came from a 
family of Southern bankers on_ both 
sides of the house. His father organized 
at Tuskegee, Ala., the first private bank 
in that part of the country. C. W.'s 
mother’s father organized a bank in 
Columbia, Ala., the first in the south- 
eastern part of the state. That bank was 
later directed by C. W.’s father. Eventu- 
ally, all depositors in that bank were 
paid off and the bank became a memory. 

Thus, when the time came for Charles 
W. to go to college it was natural that 
economics was one of the subjects in 
which he majored. Another was history. 
He was good at that, too, and in 1917, 
his senior year, he became an assistant 
professor of history in the institution 
which was the University of Alabama. 
He paid his way through the university 
the last two years and largely from 
his share in the profits made by the 
college newspaper, Crimson and White, 
of which he was business manager. In 
other ways, also, he proved that he 
was one of the outstanding undergradu- 
ates. For example: he was assistant 
manager of the football team; treasurer 
of the Kappa Sigma fraternity; vice 
president of the YMCA. He won a Phi 
Beta Kappa key and also captured the 
William J. Bryan prize for the best 
thesis on some science of government. 


Becomes Banker; Then Part-Time 
Agent 


Upon leaving college Campbell got @ 
job with the National Pipe & Foundry 
Co. at Attalla, Ala—cashier and jay- 
master. Before long the United >: tes 
entered World War I, but when ‘ p- 
bell tried to enlist he was turned © wn 
because of an alleged heart mur ur 


He persisted; got into the Fourth ! 
ficers Training camp, had a physica 1 
examination which resulted in his (on 


sils being removed. There has bee: 0 
ee = al MC 
suspicion of “heart murmur since 


After his Army experience in “St 
World War Campbell, 21, started k 
ing for a job which he finally four in 
the cotton manufacturing city of 
lumbus, Georgia, and it was in a id 
for which he always had a natura ‘tb 
traction—banking. He became ca ¢ 
of the Phoenix Bank and in 1925, mn 


the Phoenix and the Muscogee Pb. ‘ks 
were merged into the Muscogee |: " 
& Trust .Co., Campbell was offere: 3 


(Continued on Page 108) 
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Repetition Means 
Reputation 


We're proud of the fact that in our nine years of representation of the 
John Hancock Mutual Life, policyholders, agents and brokers alike have had 


daily evidence of our sincerity in serving their life insurance needs. 


Such performance has built prestige and good will—two priceless assets— 
and it is in a large measure responsible for the healthy growth of this agency 


which has shown an increase in each of the nine years. 


THE MANUEL L. CAMPS AGENCY 


Manuel L. Camps, General Agent 


110 East 42nd St. + Suite 601 + Across from Grand Central Station +: Murray Hill 3-8260 








LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
INSURANCE TO MEET ALL MODERN NEEDS INCLUDING LIFE, ANNUITIES, GROUP, WHOLESALE, SALARY SAVINGS 
AND PENSION TRUSTS 
SUPERVISORS 
Andrew N. Clarke Sime Einstein Frank McCaffrey Edward Rosenbaum 
HOME OFFICE GROUP REPRESENTATIVE 
_ Stephen J. O’Neill 










































Transfers of Life Insurance 
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Some Comments on Section 811 (C) of Federal Estate Tax 
Law of Interest to Agents 


The past year will not be remembered 
by agents as one in which there have 
been statutory changes or startling regu- 
latory affecting 
the Federal Tax status of life insur- 


promulgations directly 


Government has continued 
its painstaking application of the 1942 
Revenue Act. The full import of the 
1942 amendments to Section 811(g) of 


the code pertaining to estate taxes, ex- 


ance The 


cept for a few situations, is generally 
understood. The crystallization of the 
revolt against the discriminatory pre- 
mium payment test of that section was 
one of the outstanding developments of 
the year. The insurance industry has 
recently recommended to Congress that 
this unfair test be eliminated. 

\nother development of equal impor- 
tance might have been obscured some- 
what by the fervor of the attack on 
Section 81l(g). There have been a 
number of recent decisions handed down 
by the Federal courts in which life in- 
surance proceeds have been held subject 
to the estate tax through the application 
of Section 811(c) of the code, which pro- 
vides that property transferred during 
its owner’s lifetime is includable in his 
estate for estate tax purposes if it was 
transferred in contemplation of death. 
rhis development, and the following dis- 
cussion thereof, is limited to the situa- 
tion in which an insured transfers own- 
ership of policies, the transfer to take 
effect during his lifetime and to vest all 
incidents of ownership in the transferee. 


Application of Section 811(c) to Life 
Insurance 


Section 811(c) applies to all forms of 
property and, hence, is unlike Section 
811(g) which deals exclusively with life 
insurance. Prior to 1942 it was assumed 
by many agents that since the taxation 
of life insurance was specifically covered 
under subdivision (g) of Section 811, i 
was not intended that other subdivisions, 
such as (c), were applicable. Hence, lit- 
tle attention was paid by agents to Sec- 
tion 811(c) until its application to life 
insurance transfers was indicated speci- 
fically by the 77th Congress. Since then, 
numerous cases have been decided which 
have applied Section 811(c) to certain 
life insurance transfers. Thus, it is im- 
portant that agents understz and that, 
should the premium payment test of 
811(g) be repealed or modified, the ab- 
solute transfer of life insurance could 
still be included in the gross estate of 
the decedent if made in contemplation of 
death 


In General—When Is a Transfer in 
Contemplation of Death? 

The meaning of “Contemplation of 
Death” was first defined by the Su- 
preme Court in 1931 in United States v. 
Wells, et al, executors, 283 U. S. 102, a 
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General Counsel, Life Insurance Association of America 
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case involving the transfer of property. 
The court then said that it must be de- 
termined from the evidence whether the 
donor’s predominant motive was to give 
to the donee property which would, or 
could, be enjoyed during donor's life- 
time, or whether the predominant motive 
was to give property which would be 
enjoyed after donor’s death. It was em- 
phasized that the primary purpose of 
Section 811(c) was to reach transfers 
which were, in effect, substitutes for tes- 
tamentary dispositions, and the differen- 
tiating factor always must be found in 
the donor’s motive. Thus, the enjoy- 
ment of the donee during donor’s life- 
time was of paramount importance. If 
the donor was impelled by thoughts of 
his death, or what would happen to his 
property at his death, the Supreme 
Court said that the resulting transfer 
was in contemplation of death. Clearly, 
transfers in contemplation of death were 
not limited to those situations in which 
advanced age or poor health prompted 
the transfer. (See also the rather re- 
cent Supreme Court cases, City Bank v. 
McGowan, 323 U. S. 594 and Allen v. 
Trust Company of Georgia, 326 U. S. 630. 
wherein the present Court adopted the defi- 
nition originally announced in the Wells 
case. ) 
Proving Motive for Transfer 

Since the principal benefit in most life 
insurance contracts is the death benefit, it 
is not always a simple matter for a tax- 
payer to prove that the predominant mo- 
tive in transferring such a contract was 
to provide the donee with property to be 
enjoyed during donor’s lifetime. In fact, 


most of the recent cases have been lost 
by the taxpayer because motives associated 





with “life” as distinguished from “death” 
could not be established. 

Section 811(c) provides that if the 
donor dies within two years of the date 
of the transfer it shall be presumed that 
the transfer was made in contemplation of 
death. This makes it necessary for the 
taxpayer to overcome this presumption if 
the donor dies within two years after the 
transfer. It should not be assumed, how- 
ever, that if the donor should live more 
than two years after the transfer the bur- 
den would be on the Government to prove 
that the transfer was in contemplation of 
death. To the contrary, it has been held 
that if the Commissioner of Internal Rev- 
enue has found the transfer to be in con- 
templation of death, it is the taxpayer’s 
burden to prove that it was not so made. 
(See United States v. Tonkin, 3 Cir. 150 
Fed. (2d) 531, Certiorari denied—326 U. 
Besa). 

Life Insurance Trusts Under 811(c) 


Transfers of life insurance to a trustee 
under the usual form of life insurance 
trust in every recent case have been held 
to be transferred in contemplation of death. 
Life insurance trusts rarely provide income 
benefits to beneficiaries during the donor’s 
lifetime; frequently provide for distribu- 
tion at donor’s death in a manner quite 
similar to the terms of his testamentary 
trust; often grant trustees power to pur- 
chase property from, or lend money to, 
donor’s estate to provide his executors 
with funds to pay estate taxes; seldom 
grant trustees the right to exercise all 
privileges contained in the policies, and 
generally contain a spendthrift trust clause 
which may be in conflict with enjoyment 
during donor’s lifetime. The presence in 
a life insurance trust of one or more of 
these provisions tends to reveal an_ inti- 
mate relationship in the decedent’s mind 
between his estate upon death and the es- 
tablishment of the trust. (See decisions 
in cases of Rhodes, Vanderlip, Garrett, 
Sloan, Tonkin, Davidson and Graham.) 

Where such a trust was comprised of 
life insurance and securities, the fact that 
beneficiaries of the part composed of se- 
curities had enjoyment of income there- 
from during donor’s lifetime was not suffi- 
cient to establish that the life insurance 
was not transfered in contemplation of 
death. In such a situation the Tax Court 
held in Estate of Garrett, Supra, which is 
being appealed, that the “life” motives for 
establishing the part composed of securities 
should not be imputed to the life insurance 
part. Since the premiums on the life in- 
surance were paid from part of the income 
produced by the trust securities, the Garrett 
case further held that a pro rata portion 
of the securities should be included in the 
gross estate along with the life insurance 
as having been transferred in contempla- 
tion of death. 


Transfers of Life Insurance to 


Indjviduals 


The transfer of life insurance in trust 
may leave a trail of evidence confirming 





a motive associated with donor’s deat’ 
An absolute assigninent to a wife or other 
individual, however, usually does not con- 
tain written evidence of motive and, hence, 
motive must be established from all of 
the surrounding circumstances. In the de- 
cided cases, the assignee’s right to borrow 
on, or surrender the policies, has been 
urged as proof of a predominant “life” 
motive, but without too much success. 

In Estate of Cron'n v. Commissioner, 7 
T.C. 1403, the evidence showed there was 
no intention that the assignee wife would 
ever surrender the policies, and the loan 
privilege was exercised by her only so far 
aS Was necessary to keep the policies in 
force and to pay an old debt. There was 
also evidence in that case that the insured 
was involved in business d'fficulties, and 
by transferring his policies he intended to 
place himself in position where he could 
not assign them to his troubled business. 
After the policies were assigned, however, 
the wite completed death benefit settle- 
ment agreements, and the insured executed 
a will which included a testamentary trust 
The Tax Court laid great stress on the 
fact that the transfer of the policies was 
grouped in point of time with the comple- 
tion of the will and the optional settlement 
agreements, the terms of the latter being 
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similar to the trust provisions of the will. 

In Liebmann v. Hassett, 1 Cir. 148 Fed. 
(2d) 247, the court held a transfer of 
policies to a wife to be in contemplation 
of death, observing, among other things 
that the wife was worth $150,000 «nd, 
hence, the donor could not have been »n- 
pelled by the thought that she would «n- 
joy the cash or loan values of the polic es 
during her husband’s lifetime. And, in 
Slifka, et al v. Johnson, 2 Cir. 161 1. 
(2d) 467 (petition for certiorari v 
pending), a broker’s letter to the i 
ance company stated that the transfer 
to avoid taxes and that, while the e 
had complete power over the policie. it 
was intended that she would use her r 1 
to borrow when requested by her hus! 
This letter was admitted in evidence 4 
was sufficient to establish that the as: 
ment was a substitute for a testamer 
disposition and, therefore, in contem ‘ 
tion of death. (See also First Trus 
Deposit Company, et al vy. Shapghn: »; 
2 Cir. 134 Fed. (2d) 940, certiorari de -d 
320 U. S. 744, in which the “death” mo 
disclosed by the terms of a life insur: 


(Continued on Page 144) 
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The Einstein and Salinger Agency 
—5tn Ave. IN. ¥.:C. 7 SiS) sanius 


VAnderbilt 6-0200 
Devoted to the development of career underwriters! 


We are glad to be able to say that every new Agent 
we have taken on within the past two and one-half 
years has exceeded the Company’s requirements for 
new agent qualification both in the first and second 
year. 


It is with a mixture of satisfaction and regret that we 
add to this statement the fact that we have no vacan- 
cies in this Agency and will not have for the balance 


of this year. 


—And we still believe in personal supervision. 


THE MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


NEWARK, N. J. 


LESTER EINSTEIN BENJAMIN D. SALINGER, C.L.U. 


GENERAL AGENTS 














“MUTUAL BENEFIT 


Property Analysis 


Estate planning in order to be more than an empty gesture 
calls for analysis of a client’s will, “‘buy and sell” agreement and 
trust indenture as well as his policies. 


Complete property analysis is followed by appropriate re- 
commendations designed for submission to counsel so that 
complete integration may be achieved by proper instruments of 
disposition. It is a pleasure to salute: 


David Adelman, M.D.R. 
Jack D. Garfunkel, C.L.U. 
Norman I. Geld 

Victor R. Goldberg, C.L.U. 
Joseph Handschu 


Martin S. Kravetz 
Louis R. Miller, C.L.U. 
Jesse W. Newman 
Daniel Spooner, M.D.R. 
Carl Spiro 

Ralph Szabo 


SOLOMON HUBER, C.L.U., General Agent 


521 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
MU 2-8572 


*Freedom of the entrepeneur to acquire proficiency in dealing with estate plan- 
ning problems redounds to The Mutual Benefit (Life Insurance Company of 
Newark, N. J.) of this distinguished 103 year old institution, our associates 
and our fine clientele. 
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If President Truman Should Die 


An Insurance Agent Would Become 


President of the United States 


SPEAKER MARTIN 


The United States has no Vice Presi 


dent because Harry S. Truman, who 
occupied that office, became President 

llowing the death of Franklin D. 
Roosevelt. Soon after Mr. Truman be- 
gan to occupy the highest position in 
the land discussions and editorials ap- 


peared in newspapers as to what person 
would the presi- 
dency if the incumbent died. Some felt 


officially succeed to 
the Secretary of State was next in line; 


others, the Speaker of the House. It 
was finally decided by Congress that if 
the President died when the country 
Vice President the 
should be 
nation’s top position, 

Speaker of the House is Joseph W. 
Martin, Jr., of North Attleboro, Mass. 


Mr. Martin not only owns 


had no Speaker of 


the House elevated to the 


In that city 
the Evening Chronicle, but also an in- 
agency—the A. T. Parker Co. 
Truman should die 


Surance 
Thus, if President 
an insurance agent would be 


United States. 


in ottice, 

President of the 

The A. T. Parker Co. 

The A. T. Parker -Co., of 

Speaker Martin is the proprietor, dates 
back to the days of the Civil War. 

founders of the agency 


which 


The original 


were I:dward R. Price, then cashier of 
the First National Bank of North At 
tleboro and treasurer of the Attle- 
boro Savings Bank, and Homer Dag- 
gett. Mr. Daggett was a well known 
businessman who later brought about 


the building of the first trolley lines in 
North Attleboro. 


The Parker Family 


These two men operated the insur- 


ance business for some time before they 
sold it to the late 


Arthur T. Parker 








who gave the business its present name. 
Mr. Parker at the time he acquired the 
business was treasurer of the town of 
North Attleboro, a post he held for 
many years. 

Under the guidance of Mr. Parker the 
business thrived with the passing of 
years and at his death title to the firm 
passed into the hands of his son, Lau- 
rence FE. Parker. The younger Mr. 
Parker had as his office manager, the 
late Mrs. Mary Martin Tomey, younger 
sister of Speaker Martin. 


Decided to Quit Business 


After a few years the younger Mr. 
Parker in 1918 decided to quit the in- 
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surance business and became engaged 
in the manufacture of shoe strings. 

Knowing that the younger Mr. Parker 
was to dispose of the insurance business 
the late Mrs. Tomey encouraged Speaker 
Martin to purchase the agency. In ac- 
quiring the A. T. Parker Co., Speaker 
Martin also purchased the use of the 
firm name. 


Has Had Agency 29 Years 


Speaker Martin has operated the A. 
T. Parker Co. under that name for 
twenty-nine years. The business has 
continued to prosper with the passing 
of years. 

The A. T. Parker Co. is a general 
insurance business with all types of 
insurance handled by the agency. 


Companies Represented 


The stock fire insurance companies 
represented by A. T. Parker Co. are 
these: Citizens, Equitable Fire & Ma- 
rine, National Fire, New Brunswick, 
New Hampshire, North British & Mer- 
cantile, Pennsylvania Fire, Phoenix As- 
surance, Providence Washington, Queen, 
Royal, Springfield F. & M., Traveiers 
Fire, Insurance Co. of State of Penn- 
sylvania and World Fire & Marine. 
Stock casualty companies represented 
are Royal Indemnity and Travelers In- 
demnity. Mutual fire companies: Mer- 
chants & Farmers, Pawtucket ‘Mutual, 
Traders & Mechanics and Worcester 
Mutual. Mutual casualty company repre- 
sented is Lumbermens Mutual. 


The Guertin Law— 


Policies Issued in Conformity 


With This Legislation Will Not 


Differ Much From Previous Ones 


By Louis Levinson 


Associate Actuary, Massachusetts Mutual 


After new rate books have become 
dog-eared, and the policies complying 
with the new Guertin have been 
issued long enough for the novelty of 
the change to have worn off many of 


us will look back and wonder what so 


laws 


perplexed us when these laws were new. 
I do not mean that the Guertin laws are 
the same as the old. They are different 
and substantially so. But, aside from the 
American 


retirement of the venerable 


Experience Table, and apart from the 
effects of conditions not related to the 
laws (suchas the decline in the interest 
rate) the new legislation will yield fruit 
resemblence to 


bearing a strong 


the pre-Guertin variety. 


very 


The Basic Change in the New Laws 


Policies issued by many companies in 
conformity with the new laws will dif- 
fer very little from policies previously 
issued. Where they do differ, the only 
significant departure is likely to be in 
the wording of the non-forfeiture sec- 
tions. Incidentally, it is fortunate that 
the expository portions of the non- 
forfeiture provisions are, in general, of 


lesser interest to policyholders than the 
number of dollars in the values shown 
—for few people in the business could 
explain, and even fewer (in or out of 
the business) understand, the manner 
in which cash values and non-forfeiture 
benefits are computed under the “ad- 
justed premium” method. 

The basic change in the new laws is 
the unhitching of the cash value from 
the reserve liability. This disconnection 
means little to the policyholder (although 
it may affect him) except that his policy 
now may describe the cash value avail- 
able not as an amount equal to the 
reserve less a surrender charge, but by 
means of an actuarial formula contrived 
to avoid reference to the reserve liability. 
The practical effect of this divorce of 
the cash value from the reserve is the 
freedom accorded companies, if con- 
ditions require, to strengthen reserves 
without increasing cash values. It is 
a desirable feature of the law and it is 
bound to promote the safety of com- 
panies without disturbing policyholders’ 
equities. 

Change Was Inevitable 

That most companies will have made 
a change by January 1, 1948, is due to 
the selection of that.date as the manda- 
tory deadline in the Guertin laws as 
enacted in several states. But that some 





LOUIS LEVINSON 


change was bound to take place in this 
decade was inevitable. The persisting 
low rate of interest, new laws or no 
new laws, would certainly have made ad- 
visable a more conservative view of 
the long term interest guarantees in- 
corporated in life insurance contracts. 
The advisability of stiffening the in- 
terest assumption in life insurance cal- 
culations was unmistakably indicated 
several years ago and a few companies 
did lower their assumed rate of interest 
in the early forties. The reductions in 
the assumed rate of interest then made 
resulted, generally speaking, in increas- 
ing the premium level. In the case of 
these. companies, except where the 
changes made this year involve a fur 
ther reduction in the assumed rate of 
interest, the premium level will not be 
materially affected. In other words, pre- 
mium increases are attributable to the 


changed attitude toward investment 
earnings rather than to the Guertin 
laws. 


Will Aid Development of Life Insurance 


As early as 1942 it was realized that 
a change would be required by 1948 by 
reason of the legislation then being 
sponsored by the Insurance Commis- 
sioners. For obvious reasons, most com- 
panies were reluctant to make two re- 
visions of their rate and value structure 
within so short a time and they defer 
red the job until both changes could 
be made together. The changes being 
made this year by most companies, con 
sequently, are double-barrelled affairs 
incorporating not only the requirements 
of the new laws but the delayed ad 
justment of the interest assumption, as 
well. 

The new laws are good laws, but ass 
ciation with the unpalatable interest 
cline disguises their inherent features. 
However, even the change in the int 
est factor has compensation largely be 
cause of the lower interest assumptions, 
cash values on new policies will get 
erally be greater than those on old, an 
dividends on participating policies, esp 
cially after they have been in force fo! 
several years, are likely to be better. 

Life insurance in America has evolve 
under the influence of a long-standi! 
tradition. In thi§ tradition, the lay 
have had the function of establishit 
minimum requirements in the treatme: 
of policyholders but competition ai 
voluntary action on the part of col 
panies have resulted in a product | 
more favorable to policyholders th: 
the bare necessities called for by law 
There is no reason to suppose that t! 
enactment of the new laws will alte 
this ingrained trend. On the contrary) 
when the tumult and shouting hav 
subsided, it will probably be found tha 
the widespread change now taking plac: 
represents a new landmark in_ the de 
velopment oj life insurance in line wit! 
the best in our American tradition. 
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National A 


Growin 


National advertising by individual life 
insurance companies appears to be some- 
what on the increase; if not in the actual 
number of companies doing it, certainly in 
the extensiveness of the campaigns 7% vhich 
are being run. Furthermore, an incveusing 
number of companies using national ad- 
vertising are oe their lists of pub- 
lications in order to slant their advertising 
directly toward certain markets, noiably 
farmers and women. 

I:vident also is what appears to be gen- 
erally a considerably wmproved merchan- 
dising effort in support of national adver 
tising, or, perhaps a better way of saying 
it, to take the fullest possible advantage 
of it. 

One. of the outstanding new develop- 
ments, too, is the large-scale use of radio 
in national advertising by four major com- 
panies. Of the four, three are using net- 
work radio nationally. 

Following is a compilation of appratsat 
from a number of companies doing na- 
tional advertising, giving something of 
their objectives and other comment: 


Bankers Life Co. 

Edwin P. Leader, advertising mana- 
ger: “We have continued our national 
advertising along the retirement income 
appeal. Our pattern is now so well set 


that our tests are on rather fine points 
of ecpy and illustration technique. Since 
we use coupon type advertising, our field 
men have evidence of tangible results 
from it, and are very pleased to have 
these leads which they find quite sala- 
ble.” 
Business Men’s Assurance 
Jack R. Morris, director of publicity: 


“Primarily, we wanted to have an ad in 
Time which could be reproduced in min- 
iature folders for use by the men in the 
field. The total cost of that program 
was not much over $5,000 and we found 
it worth many times this amount to 
us. Since that time, the program has 
expanded considerably and its purpose 
has also expanded. Today we are adver- 
tising in Time, Fortune, Ladies’ Home 
Journal, Collier’s, Better Homes and 
Gardens, and American. Each of these 
magazines was selected because of its 
appeal to a certain class of prospects. 
In addition to building prestige for the 
agent and also the advantage of using 
the reprint forms, there is also the fact 
that we are receiving large numbers ot 
direct replies. You might also be sur- 
prised to know that a good many men 
write us inquiring about a connection 
with the company.” 
Connecticut General 


Ik. S. Hildebrand, sales promotion 
manager: “We are running three pages 
a year in Fortune and thirteen pages in 
Business Week. We have limited our 
topic to Group insurance and are cur- 
rently using human interest appeals 
based on the ways in which Group in- 
surance helps employes and the bene- 
fits which thereby accrue to manage- 
ment. The objectives are simply to let 
people know that Connecticut General 
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vertising by Companies 


g in Scope and Effectivenes 


By PowELL STAMPER 


Manager, Sales 


Promotion Department 


National Life & Accident 


POWELL SI 


“AMPER 


offers Group insurance, to try to 
influence a certain number of them 
to feel that Connecticut General is a 


good place from which to obtain Group 
insurance, and to obtain some general 


publicity for the company name. We 
use no coupons nor ask specifically for 
any replies. The media wh'ch we use 


are those which we have used for a con- 
siderable number of years. We have 
seen no reason to change, and the ex- 
ecutive policy of the company is that we 
will not expand to a broader nationa} 
schedule at least until we have further 
developed agency organization.” 


John Hancock 


Margaret Divver, associate advertising 
manager: “If I were asked what feature 
of our advertising was most worth not- 
ing in 1947 I should say that we had 
made two radical departures from our 
previous practice. The first was the in- 
troduction of color in our national maga- 
zine advertising, and the second an ex- 
periment in radio. 

“In arriving at a theme for our na- 
tional advertising, it seemed highly ap- 
propriate at this time when our whole 
way of life is under attack, that a busi- 
ness which owes so much to the enter- 
prise and independence of the individual 
should document the story of American 
individualism in an arresting and drama- 
tic way. Frankly, we didn’t expect these 
advertisements which glorified the indi- 
vidualism of outstanding early Ameri- 

cans to receive as high reading as the 
more down-to-earth factual copy we had 
been using, but we were pleasantly sur- 
prised when the Starch reports showed 
an even higher response. The adver- 
tisements appear in color in the Satur- 
day Evening Post and American Weekly, 
and in black and white in Time and 
Newsweek. 

“Our experiment in radio, in which we 





sponsored the spring series of concerts 
of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, 
brought a gratifying response from 
music lovers the country over. It seems 
the audience for serious music, though 
small, listens attentively to the program, 
and this includes the commercials. These 
we kept on a high plane, in keeping with 
the character of the program, and our 
mail-bag was full of letters of apprecia- 
tion. We offered health booklets on two 
programs and distributed many copies.” 


Lincoln National 
J. P. White, 


“Our objectives 


advertising manager: 
are threefold. (1) name 
recognition, ((2) prestige building, and 
(3) lead producing. Surveys we made 
indicate that the Lincoln pictures stop 
people rather well and are very helpful 
in identifying our Company. In order fo 
aim at all three of the objectives, we use 
two different types of advertisements. 
One is a full-page ad telling about the 
strength, management, methods, etc., of 
the company and containing no coupon 
or suggestion that the reader write for 
any material. The principal purpose of 
this type of advertisement is to build 
prestige for the company. The other 
type of ad is a one-column ad describing 
our Life Expectancy policy and contain- 
in a coupon. This type ad, like the 
full page, gets name recognition through 
the use of Lincoln pictures and also pro- 
duces leads at what we believe is a rela- 
tively low cost.” 

Manufacturers Life of Canada 


. P. Lyons, advertising manager: 
“Generally speaking, the average man in 
the street could name only about ten of 
the leading life insurance companies. 
The fact that the life insurance com- 
panies enjoy such a high rating in the 
Gallup and other polls is due in no small 
measure to the consistent advertising 
done by a number of the large com- 
panies operating in_ practically every 
state of the union. The picture in life 
insurance advertising has changed 
largely in the past few years, due to the 
aggressive campaign conducted by the 
Institute of Life Insurance. A decade 
ago, it was the exception to see national 
advertisers using anything but maga- 
zines, but today a number of companies 
themselves, use the daily papers regu- 
larly. This is parallel to the Canadian 
picture. Large Canadian companies have 
used the daily press consistently and 
are augmenting their campaigns with ad- 
vertising in a number of the leading 
Canadian magazines with coverage com- 
parable to the Saturday Evening Post 
and Life.” 


Metropolitan Life 


F. Crowley, advertising: “The 
Metropolitan started national magazine 
advertising in 1922. The basic objective 
was to publish educational information 
that would tend to improve the health 
of policyholders and the public, and to 
increase their chances of living to enjoy 
a healthier and happier old age. This 
same objective has been used since 1922. 
We are now using nineteen national 








Cfo 


magazines with a monthly circulation of 
approximately thirty-three million. Be- 
tween 1938 and 1942, the company ran 
an addittonal advertising program i: 
tional magazines on 
ance company 


‘1 
“How a life insur- 

operates.” For some 
months this program emphasized the 
value of the life insurance agent to the 
public. The subject of our ads generally 
concerns one of the current major ca i 
of death. Safety ads are used to pro- 
mote safety in the home and while 
traveling. Each ad offers a booklet on 
the subject being covered. We changed 
to a rebus type of copy in November, 
1945, and introduced two colors, and the 
readership of this format has been ex- 
ceptionally good. 

“Metropolitan was one of the first 
commercial sponsors of a radio program 
in 1925. We went back on the air in 
February, 1946, with one minute “(Good 
hints for good health’ announcements. 
At present, we are using a news pro- 
gram with Eric Severeid on a CBS net- 
work of twenty-five stations. Other pro- 
grams, mostly news, are also presented 
locally on twenty-nine major stations in 
twenty-one cities in the United States 
and Canada.” 


Mutual Benefit Life 


Robert W. Sampson, advertising: 

3asically, our objective in national ad- 
vertising has always been to produce ad- 
vertisements that no other life insurance 
company could sign. Several years ago, 
for instance, we ran an extensive cam- 
paign on Mutual Benefit ‘plusses.’ Like- 
wise, our present campaign centers 
around the Analagraph, another exclu- 
sive property. We feel this removes us 
from any complicated discussion of 
policy provisions,’ so often difficult for 
the layman to understand. It is an ideal 
advertising vehicle and, since it stresses 
the scientific approach to life insurance 
it helps to establish the Mutual Benetit 
as a progressive company. 

“An interesting feature that we have 
incorporated in our last few ads lias 
been a paragraph stressing the willing- 
ness of Mutual Benefit agents to « 


operate with clients’ legal advisers I 
trust officers in arranging more comp <x 
estates. The enthusiastic comments that 
we have received from trust office's 
throughout the country certainly prove 


the value of this idea. As to forthe: 
ing trends, I imz gine our thoughts c 
cur with those of most other pers 
associated with advertising, particul 
in the feeling that future advertising 
place more stress on selling.” 


Mutual Life of New York 


Russell V. Vernet, director of ad\ 
tising: “At present, we are carrying 
two different national consumer adv 
tising campaigns, and we are using 
tional magazines exclusively for b 
One is addressed to farm market 
appears in Successful Farming | a 
Country Gentleman. The other which 


y, 


addressed to a mass audience appears 
Life, 


Time, Saturday Evening Po 
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O. A. KREBS AETNA LIFE 
General Agent INSURANCE COMPANY 
151 William Street of 


Hartford, Conn. 


, APPL CIATED 
| COMPANIES. — 





A PROGRESSIVE LIFE INSURANCE ORGANIZATION 
IS AT YOUR DISPOSAL 


PHONE RECTOR 2-7900 
FOR SKILLED ASSISTANCE ON 


BUSINESS INSURANCE—Business Purchase—Keyman— FAMILY INSURANCE PROGRAMMING —Including Aina 


Deferred Compensation Estate Control Plan 


—Ages 5 1 
GROUP INSURANCE—10 or more lives JUVENILE — Ages 5 and up 


ANNUITIES—Annual or Single Premiums—Immediate Sur- PENSION INSURANCE—Pension Trusts—Group Annuities 





vivorship—Temporary or Deferred —Employee Thrift Plans 

JOINT LIFE COVERAGE —2 or 3 lives IMPAIRED RISKS—Substandard Insurance Available 
SPECIAL POLICIES—Including Educational Endowments— HIGHER AGE COVERAGE—Family Income through Age 65 
Modified Five—Double Protection | —Ordinary Life through Age 70 


O. A. KREBS, GENERAL AGENT 


Group Department 


Assistant General Agent E. W. WILEY 
A § i Manager Group Division 
er EDWIN H. WHITE, C.L.U. pA na et 
W. W. SMITH S. H. McKENZIE, JR. 
W. R. HUTCH Cashier Assistant Manager 
Home Office Representatives 
Brokerage Supervisors GEORGE T. SALWAY - po pet pel ia 
R. V. McWILLIAMS Programming Specialist J.B. ‘WILLIAMS 
S. M. WEILAND K. H. RABOLD W. H. TRESCH 


C. F. BURROWS 


151 WILLIAM STREET NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 
Rector 2-7900 
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Collier’s, Better Homes and Gardens and 
American Home. The principal objec- 
tives of both campaigns are to build pub- 
lic recognition and will for the 
company and our field underwriters on 
a national scale. The copy in the farm 
campaign is designed to educate the 
farmer about his specific needs for life 
insurance, with the emphasis placed first 
on the value of programming. The copy 
in the general campaign is based on So- 
cial Security and each ad points out the 
need for coordinating Social Security 
with life insurance to obtain maximum 
benefits trom both. 

“Since the spring of 

Security campaign alone has produced 
nearly 70,000 requests for our ‘Free So- 
cial Security Helps.’ Most of the in- 
quiries have been forwarded to indi- 
vidual agents for personal follow-up and 
substantial volume of new  busi- 
been written on first calls 
addition, the agents have 
percentage of the in- 
prospects for future 


good 


1943, the Social 


al very 
‘has 
alone. In 
classified a large 
quirers as 
business 


ness 


good 


“Every attempt is made to make the 
agents feel that the advertising is theirs. 
\s each new ad is released, a reprint is 
sent to every full-time agent. Quantity 
supplies of reprints for direct mail pur- 
and a suggested covering letter 
is furnished for each ad. A continuing 
articles on the various phases 
of the subject appear in the house organ 
which goes to the underwriters. En- 
thusiastic testimonials and reports from 
the field give every indication that the 
idvertising is a powerful adjunct to the 
personal selling efforts of the agents. 
Periodic opinion surveys show that the 
company enjoys ever-increasing public 
recognition and we feel sure the na- 
tional advertising program has been of 
tremendous help in bringing about that 
result.” 


poses 


series of 


National Life of Vermont 


Charles E. Crane, director of publicity: 
‘Thirteen years ago we began advertis- 
ing and in order to set off the peculiar 
character of National Life of Vermont, 
we chose to adopt an historical back- 
ground almost wholly confined to epi- 
sodes of Vermont history or Vermont 
character. There were, at the time we 
began advertising, and I believe there 
still are, forty other life insurance 
companies in the United States, having 
the word ‘National’ as a part of their 
corporate name. Our field representa- 
tives on this account had some difficulty 
in impressing our particular identity 
upon their prospects and we felt the 
time had come for the company to so 
definitely distinguish itself from other 
‘National’ companies that eventually no 
confusion would exist. That was mainly 
our objective and it has been accom- 
plished. 


some 


“There has been one departure, or per- 
haps addition, to our regular campaign 
and that is, during the past few years, 
we have occasionally included our invest- 
ment facilities in our advertising in mass 
publications, particularly featuring the 
Redianni Mortgage which our company 
pioneered. I believe we were the first 
life company to carry its investment di- 
rect to home buyers throughout the 
country by advertising in mass maga- 
zines and this practice we have believed 
to be profitable in every way, not in 
investment alone, but in prestige for the 
company. 


New England Mutual 
David W. 


adver- 
carrying on a 
magazines since 
in and year out. 


Tibbott, director of 
tising: “We have been 
campaign in national 
the fall of 1933, year 
The Saturday Evening Post, Time and 
Newsweek have been our basic media, 
but we have also run occasional series 
in Life, Collier’s, American, Parents, 
American Legion Monthly, Business 


Week, and others. For the past several 
years we have also carried a regular 
schedule in more than forty college 


alumni publications. 
“The chief purposes have been to give 
the company increased prestige and 


visibility and to ‘run interference’ for our 


field men. 


“The theme of the current campaign 
is ‘All things human change.” The 
advertising messages, therefore, urge 


policyholders to make a periodic review 
of their life insurance policies and not 
allow their programs to become im- 
paired by neglect. It is further urged 
that a New England Mutual agent be 
called in, one who has made a career of 
life insurance, who is fully qualified to 
give competent counsel, and who will 
be glad to advise, without obligation.” 


New York Life 


A. H. Thiemann, assistant secretary: 
“Our national advertising program is 
rather specialized. The campaign is di- 
rected at the farmer market and has 
been continued with full-page insertions 
in Successful Farming, and newspapers 
have been used on a nationwide basis 
for the publication of a display annual 
statement advertisement.” 


Northwestern Mutual 


L. J. Evans, assistant director of 
agencies: “Northwestern Mutual na- 
tional magazine advertising forsakes the 
more general theme of life insurance 
for a more specific company, or institu- 
tional, theme. Full-page advertisements 
in two colors in such magazines as the 
Saturday Evening Post, Newsweek, and 
Successful Farming, dramatize the sig- 
nificant facts behind Northwestern Mu- 
tual’s outstanding policyholder record, 
‘No company excels Northwestern Mu- 
tual in that happiest of all business re- 
lationships, old customers coming back 
for more.’” 


Northwestern National 


Kenneth K. Wunsch, 
ger: “Northwestern National Life is 
continuing to promote the geriatrics 
theme about which it first began talking 
back in 1940. Progress made in preven- 
tion and treatment of diseases of per- 
sons of older ages in recent years, and 


publicity mana- 
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especially as a result of war-born medi- 
cal achievements, led the company to 
feel that this theme was worthy of in- 
troduction into its national advertising. 
The advertising continues to be on a 
relatively modest scale. Time Magazine 
and several national farm journals are 
the principal media. The copy does not 
and never has endeavored to get leads 
or assist in prospecting. Yet there is 
ample evidence that the current series 
is materially promoting recognition of 
the company’s name and improving the 
reception accorded the agent when he 
comes face to face with prospects.” 


Penn Mutual 


Albert F. Randolph, director of ad- 
vertising, writing of the manner of mer- 
chandising the company’s national ad- 
vertising, rather than the advertising it- 
self: “One of the company’s problems 
was to deliver at the point of sale the 
selling punch of the national promotion, 
making it one of the principal selling 
tools. To accomplish this, the company 
began in 1945 making reprints of the na- 
tional advertisements, to tie it in with 
local agents. On the reverse side of 
the reprints are a photograph of the 
agent and an endorsement of his abili- 
ties signed by a company officer. There 
is also a calendar blotter made available 
with this material, and a reply card. 
Agents subscribe to this material and at 
present 360 are using it to good advan- 
tage.” 


Phoenix Mutual 


C. Russell Noyes, advertising mana- 
ger: “In spite of the fact that the Phoe- 
nix Mutual has been using the Retire- 
ment Income theme continuously since 
1928, it continues to dig up a procession 
of enticing ways to spend the retirement 
years. The tropical climates, the sea- 
shore, and the mountains seem fo pre- 
dominate, and now that ocean travel is 
back, this too will come in for use in 
copy. One of the recent pieces of copy 
shows how a retirement income plan 








So, 


you think of it. 





PARDON US IF WE GLOAT! 


Because you discerning Gals and Guys 


bought your copies of 
"HOW TO SELL LIFE INSURANCE" 


with such vehemence and in such 

quantities, Prentice-Hall, Inc., have 
informed me that the First Edition is 
practically sold out 


Edition is now on the press. 


if you haven't ordered your copy 


as yet, better hop to it now—while 


- e and a Second 


MERVIN L. LANE 














NSLI Covered 16,000,000 
Lives by Fall of 1946, Bu: 
Much Has Been Terminated 


As of September 30, 1946, more 


an 
$148 billion of National Service | fe 
Insurance had been written on it 
16,000,000 lives. On that date there © cre 


in force approximately 6,150,600 ies 
on all plans of NSLI for an esti ted 


aggregate of $38 billion. Since en 
many policies have gone off the V- 
ernment’s records. The number, in ict. 
is so large that the veterans who ;er- 
mitted insurance to be dropped will 
greatly miss this valuable coverag: in 
future years. 


Self Control 


Self control is only courage under 
another form. It may almost be re- 
garded as the primary essence of chiar- 
acter. It is in virtue of this quality that 
Shakespeare defines man as a_ being 
“looking before and after.” It forms the 
chief distinction between man and _ the 
mere animal; and, indeed, there can be 
no true manhood without it. Self control 
is at the root of all the virtues, said 
Dr. Samuel Smiles. Let a man give the 
reins to his impulses and passions, and 
from that moment he yields up_ his 
moral freedom. He is carried along the 


current of life, and becomes the slave 
of his strongest desire for the time 
being. 


may be used in combination with Social 
Security to provide an income of $200 a 
month. Since 1937, the company has 
periodically used the ‘retirement income 
plus Social Security’ idea, to good re- 
sult.. The advertising still features a 
double coupon offering booklets on both 
plans for women and plans for men, 
This would seem to be particularly suited 
for the present with the statistics show- 
ing a high percentage of women con- 
tinuing to work.” 


Prudential 


Henry M. Kennedy, CLU, director of 
advertising and publications: “The ob- 
jectives of Prudential advertising are to 
make the company better known, to 
make it easier for our representatives to 
sell and conserve Prudential protection, 
and to make the general public con- 
scious of The Prudential as a warm, hu- 
man and friendly company. These ob- 
jectives are mainly carried out by means 
of three basic advertising campaigns. 

“The Prudential Family Hour, on a 
CBS network of 154 stations, is designed 
to interest the entire family, broadcast 
at a time when the entire family can 
listen. 

“The Jack Berch Show, five 
week on a_ 138-station NBC network, 
reaches primarily a woman’s audience. 
This is more of a selling program and 
the direct and indirect sales results have 
been very gratifying. 

“Our national magazine advertisins 1s 
twelve leading national magazines {ca- 
turing large photographs with emotional 
appeal. All ads include the Rock ot 
Gibraltar trade-mark, and have proven 
very successful on a Starch rating basis.” 


The Travelers 


C. W. Van Beynum, manager, publicity 
department: “In our national advertis ng, 
we are continuing to put unusué al em- 
phasis on the value of an agent’s services 
to the prospect or policyholder just as we 
have been doing for the past six‘ en 
years. That’s an idea that has t be 
sold over and over again just like he 
idea of life insurance itself. In mos: ol 
our advertising we have followed (he 
practice of presenting the advantage 01! 
insurance rather than the disadvanté ‘es 
of not having it. Recently, when we w nt 
at it the other way around, we ol 
some very effective results. Whet er 
it’s going to turn out to be one of he 
classics which will remain with us of 
quite awhile time alone will tell.” 


days a 
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Continuous research in developing our agency pro- 
gramming procedure has proven the importance of the 
original principles established, namely: 


l. To select and train men and women who will be a 
credit to Life Insurance. 


ho 


-lo do a sound job of underwriting in the program 
and estate planning field. 


3. To continue the conservative principles of a quality 
personnel and clientele. 


Usborne Bethea Agency 


The Penn Mutual Life Insurance Company 


50 Church Street 


New York 7 <- NY. 


Home Office: Philadelphia 












































William Penn’s Wise Philosoph: 





JOHNSON 


It is hard to think of William Penn 
as living in the seventeenth century. 
[lis ideas sound as modern as_ today’s 
newspaper. Or, let us say tomorrow’s 
newspaper, for we still haven't quite 
caught up with some of them. 

Penn was a man of action. In a day 
when only philosophers were talking 
about man’s capacity for a self-rule he 


Robert L. Johnson | 


Robert Livingston Johnson, presi- | 
dent of Temple University, Philadel- | 
phia, which has 20,000 students, is | 
regarded as one of the country’s | 
most progressive and forward-look- | 
ing educators. Students of Temp!e 
are taught to think realistically about 
today’s controversies since their own | 
juture and their children’s welfare | 
are strictly dependent upon the de- | 
gree to which these controversies are 
terininated with justice and intelli- 


gence 

} \ Yale graduate he served as an 
|officer in 7th Field Artillery, Ist 
Division, World War I. He became 
one of the founders of Time and 
Fortune and formerly was vice presi- | 
dent and director of advertising of 
Time, Inc. 

Six years before he became head 
of Temp!e University he was ap- 
| pointed relief administrator of Com- 
monwealth of Pennsylvania. He is a 
former president of National Civil 
Service Reform League, a trustee of 
Boys Club of New York and of In- 
ternational Committee of the YMCA. 
He is chairman of Council of the 
National Civil Service League and 
among his directorships are Penn 
Mutual Life, Girard Trust Co. and 
Armstrong Cork Co. 








set up a government of the people, es- 
tablishing popular elections and repre- 
sentative assemblies. He also provided 
for popular and practical schooling for 
Pennsylvania’s citizens. 

Without benefit of a science of penol- 
ogy, he devised a penal code in which 
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By Ropert L. JoHNson 


President, Temple University, Philadelphia 


rehabilitation, not vengeance, was the 
aim. Prisoners were put to work instead 
of being thrown into dungeons. Penn 
understood the therapeutic value of 
labor. As for capital punishment, it was 
inflicted only for treason and willful 
murder. No kind of punishment could 
be meted out in star chamber session. 
Every man was tried in open court, 
before a jury of his peers. Thus did 
freedom from fear become reality for 
Pennsylvanians. 
Man of Practical Affairs 

Penn forbade persecution or discrim- 
ination for causes of conscience. This 
was at a time when religious freedom, 
even in the colonies, meant freedom 
only for one’s own kind of religion. 

In religion, statecraft, or occupational 
activity, man’s relationships must be 
governed either by conflict or by co- 
operation. As a man of practical affairs, 
Penn knew that after people have ex- 


hausted themselves in struggle they wi-l 
settle down to work together. He pre- 
ferred to begin where men usually end 
—with fair dealing and cooperation. He 
paid the Indians for their land although 
he held a grant of ownership bearing 
the seal of Charles II. His treaty ar- 
rangements were honorably made and 
honorably kept, and his trading with 
the Indians was marked with generosity 
when exploitation was a!most standard 
practice. The result was that for a hun- 
dred years the Delaware tribesmen sel- 
dom attacked a Quaker settlement. 
Penn’s philosophy expressed itself in 
other ways. The American colonies 
were growing, and he drew up a plan 
of cooperation to govern their relation- 
ships. Looking beyond his own shores, 
he proposed a system of international 
jurisdiction which would substitute ar- 
bitration for war as a means of settling 
disputes between nations. Penn was 


perhaps the one man of his time 
could make such proposals without 
ing dismissed as a visionary. After «I, 
he had used the Sermon on the Mount 
as working policy on the political level 
and, as one of his biographers says, jie 
found it neither impossible of perfo: 
ance nor impractical in operation. 

The reason it worked is not difficult 
to explain. Penn believed in humanity. 
He showed his confidence in men, 
whether they were savages or saints, 
and they in turn had confidence in him. 
The way in which ordinary men re- 
spond when someone believes in thei 
is sometimes amazing. In this case, a 
great city was established, a great com- 
monwealtii was set up, and the prin- 
ciples which were to become founda- 
tions of the American democracy were 
brought into being. They were all the 
products of one man’s faith in other 
men. 





Sayings of William Penn 


We are apt to be very pert at assur- 
ing others, where we will not endure 
advice ourselves. And nothing shows 
our weakness more than to be sharp- 
sighted at spying other men’s faults, 
and so purblind about our own. When 
the actions of a neighbor are upon the 
stage we can have our wits about us, 
are so quick and critical we can split 
an hair, and find out every failure and 
infirmity; but are without feeling, or 
have but very little sense of our own. 

Much of this comes from ill nature. 
as well as an inordinate value of our- 
selves: for we love rambling better 
than home, and blaming the unhappy, 
rather than covering and relieving them. 

In such occasions some show malice, 
and are witty upon misfortunes; others 
their justice, they can reflect a pace; 
but few or none their charity, especially 
if it be about money matters. 

Frugality is good if liberality be 
joined with it. The first is leaving off 
superfluous expenses: the last bestowing 
them to the benefit of others that need 
The first without the last begins covet- 
ousness: the last without the first be- 
gins prodigality. 

Both together make an excellent tem- 
per. Happy the place where ever that 
is found. Where it is universal, we 
should be cured of two extremes—want 
and excess; and the one would supply 
the other, and so bring both nearer to 
a mean; the just degree of earthly 
happiness. 

If thou wouldst be happy and easy 
in thy family, above all things observe 
discipline. Everyone in it should know 
their duty; and there should be a time 
and place for everything; and whatever 
else is done or omitted, be sure to be- 
gin and end with God. 

Love labor: For if thou dost not want 
it for food, thou mayest for physick. It 








WILLIAM PENN 


is wholesome for thy body, and good 
for thy mind. It prevents the fruits of 
idleness, which many times comes to 
nothing to do, and leads to many to do 
what is worse than nothing. 

Excess in apparel is another costly 
folly. Chuse thy clothes by thine own 
eyes, not anothers. The more plain and 
simple they are the better. 

aes 

There can be no friendship where 

there is no freedom. Friendship loves 





a free air, and will not be penned up 
in straight and narrow enclosures. It 
will speak freely, and act so too; and 
take nothing ill where no ill is meant: 
nay, where it is, it will easily forgive, 
and forget, too, upon small acknowledg 
ments. 

A true friend unbosoms freely, ad 
vises justly, assists readily, adventures 
boldly, takes all patiently, defends 
courageously, and continues a_ friend 
unchangeably. 

The covetous, the angry, the proud, 
the jealous, the talkative, cannot but 
make ill friends as well as the false. 

If thou hast done an injury to an 
other, rather own it than defend it 
One way thou gainest forgiveness, tli 
other, thou doubl’st the 
reckoning. 

We should make more haste to rigl 
our neighbor than we do to wrong hin 
and instead of being vindictive, w' 
should leave him to be judge of hi 
own satisfaction. 

Indifference is gcod in judgment, bu 
bad in relation, and stark nought 1 
religion. ’ 

And, even in judgment, our indiffer 
ence must be to the persons, not causes 
For one, to be sure, is right. 

The first thing obvious to children | 
what is sensible. 


1 


wrong al 


If man be the index or epitomy © 
the world, as philosophers tell us, w 
have only to read ourselves well to b 
learned in it. 

Avoid company where it is not profit 
able or necessary; and in those occi 
sions speak little, and last. Silence | 
wisdom; where speaking is folly an 
always safe. ; 

Some are,so foolish as to interruj 


(Continued on Page 140) 
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AN INSTITUTION OF SERVICE ...IN THE HEART OF THE NATION 





The Acacia Mutual Life Insurance Company was founded on and is dedicated to the principle 
of service to policyholders. 


In furtherance of this high ideal, Mr. William Montgomery, President, had it written into Acacia’s 
Congressional Charter that “. . . the company shall forever be conducted for the sole benefit of its 


policyholders and their beneficiaries and NOT FOR PROFIT.” 


Mr. Montgomery has long held that the sole purpose of a life insurance company should be to 
serve the public by providing the best protection available at the lowest possible cost. In carrying 
out his convictions, he has pioneered many revolutionary ideas in life insurance which have very 
materially benefited Acacia’s policyholders. Foremost among these are: 


(1) The Company’s action in reducing its premium rates to the low level of the non-par- 
ticipating stock companies and, in addition, paying true dividends out of savings and 
earnings. 


(2) The creation of a plan for agents’ compensation which pays the Fieldman an income 
for servicing his policyholders, not for a limited number of years, but as long as the 
policy is on the books of the Company. 


Both of these steps, taken more than two decades ago, have proved eminently successful for 
Acacia, as evidenced by the fact that the Company now has more than three-quarters of a billion 
dollars of life insurance in force, with assets of over $167 million. 


We, of the Newark Branch Office, are proud to represent Acacia Mutual—faithfully we rededicate 
ourselves to perpetuating the high principles on which our Company was founded. 


NEWARK BRANCH OFFICE 


744 BROAD STREET NEWARK 2, N. J. 
CLARENCE L. FRITZ, Branch Manager J. ARTHUR RILLO, Assistant Manager 
Unit Managers 
H. STANLEY MacCLARY CONRAD J. LaMAITA 
Representatives 
J. E. Faulkner G. A. Howarth G. O. Nielsen E. C. Shire 
B. R. Golda E. N. Iversen R. H. Schug C. S. Townshend 
R. J. Hollmann W. T. Kilcullen J. B. Neville H. G. Thompson 
W. J. Holmes W. F. VanTreek 


ACACIA MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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American Insurance Agents 


Started Programming in 1832 


By Dr. J. Owen STALSON 


Management Consultant, New York City 





DI... J 


OWEN STALSON 


American life insurance companies, a century ago, had been employing the 
services of agents for at least fifteen years. Most agents active in 1847, however, 


were working for companies not more than four years old. The companies they 


represented were the new mutuals which had come into being in 1843 or later. Al- 
though those American life insurance companies had instituted the agency system 
prior to 1843 they had failed to develop the business-getting power of agents. 
Mutuality and agency drive came together with the founding of the Mutual Life 
of New York in 1843 at which time life insurance sales, and the public and family 


benefits which flowed from them, began to move forward rapidly. 


It should not 


be forgotten, however, that vital pioneering in agency methods had taken place in 


this country during the 1830's. 


The life insurance agent was upon the American scene by 1832, probably as 
early as 1830. He was employed by the New York Life Insurance & Trust Co. 
which had no connection with the Nautilus which was to become the New York 
Life Insurance Co. The agent was paid 5% of the premiums he collected. He did 
not make enough to earn a living from life insurance alone. However, he had begun 
the important job of showing Americans how to plan their financial affairs, and 
how to use life insurance to guarantee the completion of such plans. He pointed 
out the needs for life insurance; in fact, visualized such a broad range of needs that 
his presentation of them may be said to constitute simple programming. 

Just how advanced these early agents were may be seen in the following ex- 
tracts from a sales letter which William Bard, president of the New York Life 
Insurance & Trust Co., sent to his agents in 1832. The full text of Mr. Bard’s letter 
was printed in the book I wrote several years ago, called “Marketing Life Insur- 
ance,” which was published by Harvard School of Business Administration. 


William Bard’s Programming Letter 


“It would require much time to state 
all the cases in which life insurance may 
be employed for the benefit of families 
and individuals, and to facilitate and 
make secure operations otherwise haz- 
ardous. 

“To secure a family against want, on 
the death of the parent, is the most 
general use made of life insurance; but 
the cases in which it may be advantage- 
ously employed are as numerous as the 
circumstances in the lives of individuals 
are various. 

“Ti an individual has a debt hanging 
over him, and fears, should he die, his 
family may be injured by the forced 
payment of it, he can provide against 
such a calamity by insuring his life for 
an equal amount. Suppose the debt 
$2,000, and the party 40, $64 per annum 
provides for the debt when he dies. 

“A young merchant, commencing busi- 
ness, may, by an insurance, add to his 
credit among those with whom he deals, 
and would add to it, were it understood 
that in case of his death there were 
means provided for quickly settling his 
debts. Suppose an upright and indus- 
trious young man, 25, commencing busi- 
ness and obtaining a credit of $5,000; 
$102 per annum will insure this, payable 
on his death, and thus secure a sum 
sufficient to satisfy all his creditors. 

“In our enterprising country, where 
capital is wanting, and where credit 
and bank accommodations are among 
the means made use of to supply the 
want, where purchases of land, as well 
as of merchandise, are frequently 
founded on bank assistance, how anx- 
ious must those feel, who,, dependent 
on endorsers, see their estates and the 
independence of their families, and the 
safety of their friends, all at hazard, 
should death suddenly overtake them, 
and should their involved affairs be left 
to the management of executors. Under 
such circumstances, a life insurance to 
the amount of their discounted paper 
relieves them from uncertainty, and 


affords the means of immediately re- 
lieving endorsers from loss, their es- 
tates from the danger of being sacri- 
ficed, and their families from ruin. 

“A creditor, anxious about the safety 
of his debt, in case his debtor should 
die, may relieve himself from anxiety 
by insuring his debtor’s life, by which 
means he will receive from the office, 
in case the event happen, the amount 
of his debt. Suppose A is indebted to B 
$5,000, payable in seven years, and that 
A is 34, $75 a year will secure the debt, 
should A die within that period. 

“An individual wishes to go into busi- 
ness. He has friends, who, having con- 
fidence in his skill, industry and integ- 
rity, are willing to advance him money, 
but knowing the uncertainty of life, 
fear, if he should die, they would lose 
their money; if they insure his life to 
the amount advanced, this risk van- 
ishes; if he die before they are repaid, 
the office insuring pays the amount. 

“An individual is desirous of entering 
upon a hazardous enterprise; he sees in 
it a fair prospect of improving his cir- 
cumstances, but it requires his personal 
skill and attention; he fears, should he 
die, his family will not be able suc- 
cessfully to conclude it. By a life insur- 
ance he puts himself at ease; a small 
part of his annual gains enables him 
to pay a life insurance which secures 
his family a support should he die, and 
his enterprise fail in consequence of 
his death. 

“A farmer has a farm on life lease, 
depending on his own life or on the 
life or on the lives of other persons; 
should he or they die the support of 
his family will be gone. A small part of 
his gains applied to insuring his own 
life, or the lives on which the estate 
depends, will secure the means of buy- 
ing another farm, or paying for an- 
other lease. 

“A farmer possessed of a life lease 
farm, depending on his own life, or on 
the lives of others, wishes to borrow 


money on the farm. By insuring at the 
office the party on whose life the lease 
depends, for the amount he wishes to 
borrow, the office will lend him the 
money. 

“An individual has a wife, an aged 
parent, an infant child, an infirm friend, 
an old domestic, depending on him for 
support. A trifling sum paid annually 
for the insurance of his own life will 
secure such parent, wife, child, friend, 
or domestic, from want after the death 
of the insured. 

“A public spirited, or a charitable in- 
dividual wishes to aid, by a legacy, a 
school, a college, a literary society, a 
church, or a charitable institution, his 
present means do not enable him to 
do so, to the extent of his wishes; they 
may be accomplished by an annual sum, 
paid for an insurance to the amount 
he wishes to leave to the favored object. 

“A party expects to receive a prop- 
erty, provided he arrives at a certain 
age. It is lost to his family if he die 
before he arrives at that age. An in- 
surance for the term secures them 
against the consequences of his early 
death. 

“These are a few of the innumer- 
able instances in which life insurance 
may be made useful. It enables gentle- 
men in the Army, the Navy, the church, 
the law, or in office, medical, and other 
professional men, annuitants, tenants 
for life, tradesmen, and all other per- 
sons whose income depends upon their 
lives, to make provision for a_ wife, 
children, or relations. It enables per- 
sons to raise money on loan, where 
real security cannot be offered; to pro- 
vide for the renewal of leases held upon 
lives; to secure the eventual payment 
of doubtful debts due to individuals or 
bodies of creditors. It enables  pro- 
prietors of landed estates, and other 
persons whose property is charged with 
mortgages, or with portions for chil- 
dren, or other incumbrances, payable 
on events connected with the termina- 
tion of their own, or of other lives, 
to answer the charges when they fall 
due. Parents may by this means secure 
the return of money paid for educa- 
tion, apprenticeship, capital embarked in 
business, or other advances made for 


Easier to Sell 
Old Client Than 
Get a New One 


By Max SLATER 
Associate General Agent, 


Massachusetts Mutual, Bost 


Anatole France once said: “White 
hair is no evidence of respectability.” 

I suppose to paraphrase his remar': it 
might well be said that years of service 
in a given field is no evidence that the 
person has an equivalent capacity for 
giving sound advice. I have always be- 
lieved, however, that there are several 
basic concepts to the marketing of life 
insurance which I have attempted to fol- 
low. 

1. It is always easier to sell an old 
client than to get a new one. 

2. A lapsed policy means a lost client. 

3. Never forget that unlike any other 
business you are paid your fee for your 
work before doing it and that you owe 
an obligation to complete the program 
for the man that you have sold by seeing 
to it that every possible step is taken 
to put his insurance in order. 

4. Keep your records on a man’s in- 
surance in such a condition that you can 
answer almost any question he may ask 
over the telephone whenever he may 
call. The more quickly you give him the 
answer the more dependent he becomes 
upon you. 

5. Keep your discussion of the law 
simple and practical. 

6. Before presenting any plan to a 
man, determine in your own mind 
whether or not you would take the ad- 
vice you are giving for yourself if your 
situation coincided with his. 

7. Finally, pick your prospects on the 
basis of their potential growth because 
their financial growth will provide the 
money for your old age. 


Life Member of Million Dollar Round 


able 


This phtlosophy has worked satisfac- 
torily for me. Although I have been a 
life member of the Million Dollar Round 
Table since 1943 and have paid for more 
than $1,000,000 each year I ascribe that 
to the economic well being of my clients 
and other friends rather to any particu- 
lar ability on my part. I doubt whether 
in the last seven years I have solicited 
more than seven new persons each year. 
All the rest of my business comes from 
those to whom I have sold previously, or 
who have been sent to me by clients. 


children in the event of their prematur¢ 
death. It provides means to reimburse 
the sum expended in the purchase 0! 
any life estate, on the death of tl 
person, during whose life it is held; 
render contingent property nearly equ 
in point of security, with absolut 
property; and generally, it affords 
certain indemnity against any pecuni 
loss, claim, or inconvenience whats 
ever, to which one individual may h 
come subject, by reason of the death 
another. Enough has been said to sh 
the purposes to which life insurat 
may be applied, and enough, I think 
show, that there are in this count: 
as there are in every civilized count 
materials sufficient to found a busin: 
as extensive as fire or marine ins' 
ance; I should say, more extensive; ! 
a life insurance may be made for $1 
or for many thousands; it concerns t 
poor as well as the rich, the mechai 
the farmer, the man living on incot! 
or the landholder, the professional m 
or the merchant—in short, all class 
of men whatever.” 
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INSURANCE SOCIETY of NEW YORK, INC. 


For nearly fifty years the Insurance Society of New York has been effectively serving the insurance 
fraternity. And, measured in terms of expanded usefulness, the fiscal year just closed was the most 


successful in its history. 





—s - a 
Training Courses and Students—Last year 2,439 students including some 900 veterans received 


training in 36 courses in insurance—casualty, fire, life, marine—to mention a few fields. 


The Great Library—In addition to the training courses is the great Library of the Society, said to 


be the greatest insurance library in the world. 


AMBITION 


Why do young people and old enroll in the Society for training? The finest answer would come 
from dropping in on any of the classes to see for oneself, These enterprising students are ambitiously 
trying to learn more about their business than ordinary routine makes possible. And as the courses for 
the most part are given in the evening, from 5:30 to 7:30, they thus with a little poetic license 


exemplify Longfellow’s lines on why great men succeed: 


“But they, while their companions slept, 


Were toiling upward in the night.” 


C. L. U.—The Society has just agreed to embark on a new venture, 





Chartered Life Underwriter 
of interest to all life insurance agents. Beginning with this fall and at the request of the local Chapter, 
the C. L. U. training courses, heretofore conducted at New York University, will be given under the 


auspices of the Insurance Society. ’ 
A BUILDING 


One of the most remarkable tributes to the work of the Society is that while these many and 
varied insurance courses have been conducted year after year, the Society has no building of its own 
and has to depend for classrooms on the generosity of the building owners in the insurance and nearby 
districts. It is hoped, however, that the day is not too distant when there will be a building that will 


not only provide all needed classrooms, but will also serve as an insurance center. 


I know I am speaking for all of my fellow directors when I remark that I am proud to be iden- 


tified with the Insurance Society of New York. 


ARTHUR F. LaFRENTZ 


President 
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Members of 


Ohio Farmer’s Family 








LAWRENCE MEYER FAMILY 


Left to right, sitting on erass, Teresa, James, Louann Meyer. Seated, Gordon, 


Mrs. Meyer, Catherine, Mr. Meyer. Standing, Alma, Rosemary, Leon, Donald, Pau}, 


Maxine, and Agent Clarence D. Diller. 


insurance-minded 


That farmers are 

nd want their families to have as much 
Insurance protection possib'e 1S illus- 
trated by the picture on this page ot 
the large family of Mr. and Mrs. Law 
rence |. Meyer. of Columbus Grove, 
Ohio. all of whom have been insured 
by Clarence D. Diller, district agent of 
the Northwestern Mutual Life at Pan- 
dora, © 

Mr. and Mrs. Meyer are of thrifty 


German parentage. In both of the par- 


ents’ families there were nine children. 
They were married in 1927, and Mr. 
Meyer's father, as a recompense for his 
son’s labor, said after he had reached 
21 that he would help get him started 


by paying one-half of the purchase price 
of an eighty-acre farm and thus enable 
the couple to get the other half of the 
purchase price by giving a mortgage on 
the entire farm. Thrifty parents have 
made this the custom in the community 
for many years. Daughters of the farm- 


ers usually have married young men 
under similar circumstances although 
Mrs. Meyer’s parents gave them. suth 


cient cash to purchase their furniture, 
and, as the family came along, helped 
them with cash at intervals when urgent 


1 


neea presented itself. 


Family Unit 
Thus, the grown-up boys would gladly 
help at home with the farm work, and, 
by all sticking together, they would 
enable the father to rent or buy more 
land adjoining, and there would not be 
a lot of overhead in the way of buying 


additional machinery, ete. When they 
started in life as a family unit their 
farm was on a sound basis. 

As a young married couple Mr, and 
Mrs. Meyer were not afraid of work. 
Their initial equipment was somewhat 


limited: three horses, a couple of brood 
sows, a few chickens and only the most 
essential farm machinery. The struggle 
payment of the 


was to complete the 

mortgage, purchase needed machinery, 
keep a few heifer calves, raise more 
chickens, keep a few more gilts and 


look forward to the arrival of the first- 
born son. 

They raised most of the garden vege- 
tables, potatoes, fruit, eggs, pork, beef 
and chickens. They were able to sell 
eggs and poultry, two litters of fatten- 
ing hogs each year, wheat and other 
grain. They sold cream or butter and 





thus obtained an income with which to 
meet taxes, interest, principal payments 
on mortgage, cost of tile ditches; also, 
they were able to maintain and build 
ood fences, keep the buildings painted 
and in repair, constantly improying the 
farm. 


Pasting Pictures in Policies 

Mr. Meyer was first insured by Mr 
Diller in March, 1°35, when he was 31 
vears old. At that time the Meyers had 
five children and expected another. The 
agent’s appeal was that if the father 
were insured and he died, the widow 
could not only wipe out the remaining 
indebtedness on the farm, but she would 
have some cash which would enable her 
to raise the family comfortably. The 
sixth child had arrived at the time the 
policy was delivered. Farmer Meyer 
took a picture of the children and 
pasted it into the policy, a photograph 
he still prizes. Nothing could induce him 
to lapse that policy; it is a constant 
reminder of the purpose of that insur- 
ance. 

This snapshot idea has been con- 
sistently used by Mr. Diller, who has 
written more than 1,300 persons in his 
farming community. His policy registers 
are of unusual interest, as he pastes one 
picture in his policy register and an- 
other in the policy. Diller’s own home 
town has 600 inhabitants over a radius 
of fifteen miles; he is kept so busy that 
he feels he has merely scratched the 
surface so far. 

Agent Diller last year called on the 
Meyer family and suggested that since 
ihe three oldest boys were then eligible 
for Northwestern Mutual insurance— 
they were in the field working and 
would soon be leaving the parental 
home—it would be a good idea to start 
them on a low premium policy, getting 
protection all through life. This year 
Diller called on them again and sug- 
gested that the three oldest girls have 
the same protection, and so all, those 
eligible in this family—those over 9% 
years of age—are insured. 

The farm is now all paid for. It has 
six cows, six heifers, 250 laying hens, 
fifty fattening hogs, five acres of toma- 
toes, nine acres of sugar beets, twenty 
acres of corn, eight acres of hay, eigh- 
teen of wheat, and in addition there 
are pasture, fruit orchards, family gar- 
den. By working in shifts they keep 





their baler going long hours and have 
baled as many as 1,039 bales on one 
day, for which they get 16 cents a bale. 
Their oldest son, Donald, married at 
the age of 18, operates a dairy farm 
near Lima, O. 

For recreation the farm families of 
the community get together for big 
Sunday dinners, weddings, school and 
church activities, and they enjoy bi- 
cycling, kitten ball, basketball, baseball 


and football. Parents there are strict 
with their children and train them to 
think for themselves. 


Life on Farm Comfortable 


About ten years ago Mr. Diller made 
an intensive survey of farm ownership 
in one of the most fertile townships in 
Ohio, and found that in Riley Town- 
ship only 48% of the operators were 
also the owners. He learned that the 
average age of the farmer was 52. To- 
day there has come a gradual change 
so that tenancy is on the decline and 
the average age is much younger. This 
has been brought about largely by sev- 





eral years of continued relatively 
able farm commodity prices due t. the 
demand created by the war ex: stts 
Also, there are a lot of new usc 
the farmer’s crops. These farme: 
largely self-supporting insofar as “sod. 
stuffs are concerned. They often 
their own fuel in their timber 
cob pile. They do not need €Xpc" sive 
clothing; they do not waste time 
Although for many years the cc» :ep- 


iences on the farms have not. heen 
very great, with electricity in the © -eas 
now we find that electric refrige: ‘ors. 


deep freeze units, fuel oil furnace . air 
conditioning, water softeners, hot \:ater 
heaters, sanitary milk houses, 1 tors 
to operate pumps, elevators, grinders. 
etc., make the average farm home one 
where contentment, quietness, de- 
pendence and health all converge 


Agent’s Reading Habits 


Mr. Diller carefully reads publics tions 


in the counties where he operates, look- 
ing for prospects as developed by items 
covering marriages, births, changes of 
residence, newcomers, mortgage changes, 
business promotions. He has what he 


calls a “junior prospect's file,” in which 
he keeps track of birth dates of first- 
graders in school upon whom he can 
call three or four years later. He has 
about 2,500 prospect cards with birth 
dates and age change signals, and sends 
out rate increase notices. The endless 
chain is constantly worked by him as 
policyholders have brothers, sisters and 
parents as well as children. 


Keeping in Touch With a Client 


By James J. McCann, Jr. 
;' John H. Evans Agency, Home Life, New York 


When I first met 
1941 he was senior accountant for one 
of our large international public utilities 
companies. At that time he owned two 
$5,000 policies, both purchased in the 
Orient in 1933. After a discussion of 
his “Planned Estate” objectives, I rec- 
ommended that he obtain the full $10,000 
coverage available to him under his 
company’s Group insurance plan, of 
which coverage—up until that time—he 
had not availed himself. In addition, I 
recommended the purchase of $15,000 of 
preferred life insurance, for which he 
was examined, and then put in force. 

We subsequently planned his entire 
insurance estate along the lines which 
he desired and offered him some rec- 
ommendations with respect to the plan- 
ning of his will, and also obtained for 
him a refund from one of his two com- 
panies which was charging him a rated 
premium as a result of his residence 
in the Orient, and which had never 
been reduced upon his return to the 
United States. 

In 1943 Mr. Yager was elevated to 
the post of assistant comptroller in his 
company, and at his suggestion we re- 
viewed his “Planned Estate” and added 
another $10,000 of preferred insurance 
to his insurance holdings. 

In August of the following year, Mr. 
Yager was appointed vice president and 


Jackson Yager in 





| James J. McCann, Jr. 


James J. McCann, Jr., is a gradu- 
ate of Fordham University and until 
this year has held a commission in 
the New York State Guard. In 1940 
when 22 he came with the Home Life 
and except for a year and a half of 
inside planning work has been in the 
field since that time. For first seven 
months of 1947 he paid for $231,000. | 











comptroller of one of his company’s 
foreign subsidiaries, and in that connec— 
tion transferred his residence to Cuba. 
At this time, it was necessary to advise 
a company in which he had a policy of 








JAMES J. 


McCANN, JR. 


the fact of his residence outside ot the 
United States, which entailed additional 
premium for that extra hazard. his 
was because policy was issued on ‘iat 
basis. 

Upon his return to the United 5: tes 
in June, 1945, Mr. Yager was appo: ted 
assistant to the comptroller of his at- 
ent company, and in that capacity ‘ 
parted for Shanghai, China, in Oct ber 
of that year. Both his return to te 
United States and his departure t' re 
from necessitated our corresponc nce 
with his aforesaid company in conn‘ 


with the removal and _reestablis! nt 
of the extra premium due to fo 1gn 
18 


residence. In February, 1946, up: 
return to the United States, he aske me 
to discuss his entire insurance 
in light of the several changes 
had_ transpired. 


In the fall of 1946 Mr. Yager was 
(Continued on Page 134) 
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An 


Important Message Regarding the 


LIFE UNDERWRITER TRAINING COUNCIL 


We who have labored long and diligently to set 
up a plan of intermediate education and training for 
life underwriters cannot help but feel gratified at 
the successful launching a few months ago of the 
Life Underwriter Training Council. It is significant 
that its work, which will be far-reaching in scope, 
gets under way this month under the auspices of 
the four major organizations in our business—The 
American Life Convention, the Life Insurance Asso- 
ciation of America, the Life Insurance Agency Man- 
agement Association and the National Association of 
Life Underwriters. Each of these organizations will 
be represented on an eight-man board of trustees. 

The initial response to the publicity given in the 
Insurance Press about the Life Underwriter Training 
Council has been very encouraging. It indicates that 
its sponsors are on the right track in establishing a 
vocational training course to bridge the gap between 
company basic training and advanced education in 
the subjects offered by the American College of Life 
Underwriters. 


A Long Range Project 


Our major objective in the new program is to im- 
prove the quality of life underwriting of the rank 
and file of agents. We know that our dream of 
classrooms nationwide will ultimately be realized. 
This is a long range project, but it now appears 
that every association interested and capable of sup- 
porting the expense and detail involved can be 
accommodated much sooner than originally contem- 
plated. Pilot classes in typical centers are starting 
this Fall and will expand rapidly in the years to come. 


With the approval of the board of trustees, the 
Council’s committee on content and techniques, chair- 
man of which is Benjamin N. Woodson, wisely de- 
cided at the outset that the course should be of a 
practical nature—vocational rather than academic. Its 





EDMUND L. G. ZALINSKI, c.x.v. 


primary emphasis is placed upon the 
use of knowledge rather than the ac- 
quisition of information alone. In fact, 
the course will follow the same direc- 
tion which the agent pursues in the 
performance of his job. It will begin 
with the prospect and the insurance 
situation in all cases. 

Citing an actual case, the instructor 
will reason from its solution to the 
general principles involved. In other 
words, he will work from that which 
the agent knows to the related un- 
known. 

We believe that this procedure will 
not only maintain interest, but will re- 
sult in a better understanding than if 
generalities were stated first and later 
illustrated by cases. 


To the life underwriter who has been selling be- 
tween one and five years the course will be of great- 
est value. It has, in fact, been purposely designed 
for the agent who has completed his company train- 
ing course, who has served his field apprenticeship, 
and whose success justifies him in assuming he has 
found his life work. No special educational back- 
ground is required. However, it is required that 
evidence be submitted before enrollment that the 
agent has satisfactorily completed his company train- 
ing course. Furthermore, the manager or general 
agent must recommend each applicant. A fee of 
less than $1 per class hour will be charged to cover 
registration, text material, instruction and examina- 
tion. 


Tribute to Edmund L. G. Zalinski 


It is appropriate at this point to pay tribute to 
the splendid work accomplished to date by Edmund 
L. G. Zalinski, C.L.U., managing director of the Life 
Underwriter Training Council, whose planning skill 
and administrative leadership has won the admira- 
tion of all who are actively working for the success 
of this movement. We are confident that the train- 
ing course, plus a newsletter featuring trends and 
developments in life underwriter education and train- 
ing, and a Life Underwriter Information Index upon 
which the Council is working jointly with the Life 
Insurance Agency Management Association, will be 
stabilizing factors in the field of life insurance 
education. 


The best brains of the life insurance business are 
cooperating wholeheartedly and unselfishly in estab- 
lishing the Life Underwriter Training Council upon 
a firm foundation. Because it is designed chiefly 
to raise the average agent “by his bootstraps” to 
do a bigger and better selling job, America’s thou- 
sands upon thousands of policyowners will benefit. 
To them, to the field forces of American Life 
Insurance, and to our new Council this message is 
dedicated. 


CLIFFORD H. ORR, c.x.v. 


Chairman of the Council 


1616 WALNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA 3, PA. 


General Agent, National Life Insurance Co. of Vermont 
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“I weigh my words when I say that 
in my judgment the limited liability cor- 
poration is the greatest single discovery 
whether you judge it 
social, by its ethical, by its in- 
the long run—after we 


of modern times, 
by its 
dustrial, or, in 
understand it and know how to use it— 
Even steam and 
than 
and 


by its political effects. 


electricity are far less important 
the limited 


would be 


liability corporation, 


they reduced to comparative 


impotence without it.” 

Probably 
Columbia’s Nicholas Murray 
not in last 
helped convert a close corporation’s dol- 
into key-man life 
nor did you have in mind Walter Lipp- 


observation from 
Butler was 


time you 


this sage 


your mind the 


lars some insurance; 
observation 
F or, 


mann’s comment that this 


of Butler’s “is no exaggeration. 


without the privileges and immunities of 


the corporate form of economic organi- 
zation and property tenure, the indus- 
trial system as we know it could not 


have developed and could not exist.” 

Significance of Business Insurance 

But certainly these words, while em- 
phasizing the importance of the business 
structure, emphasize for us at the same 
time the importance of doing the right 
job in counseling means of protecting 
it. Business life insurance, despite its 
obvious acceptance, may therefore re- 
quire a brief reexamination in relation 
to factors and trends outside the life 
insurance business and which have a 
bearing on it. Changing social and eco- 
nomic concepts and the need for rev- 
enue highlight the background—and the 
foreground! 

We are prone to think of business 
life insurance as a wholly separate phase 


of life insurance. But that, it seems to 
me, is more the appearance than the 
reality. A policy may be purchased by 


a business organization or be owned by 
individuais for a specific business pur- 
pose, but that business is an organiza- 
tion of people as well as things, and is 
not operated for its own sake as a busi- 
ness. Anything that helps that business 
helps the people who make it what it is; 
and when that business buys something, 
people indirectly make that purchase. 
Therefore, if and when proceeds are 
payable to that business, those proceeds 
exist because certain people did not re- 
ceive certain premium money in the 
form of dividends or interest or salaries; 
but those proceeds will now help sup- 
port dividends and interest and salaries 

no matter what specific use to which 
they are put. And so perhaps in this 
way we do justify thinking of business 
life insurance as ultimately personal and 
family insurance. We might approach it 
properly on that basis—with the addition 
of the particulars which distinguish its 
form, if not its final purpose, from other 
insurance. 

As we proceed with our problems in 
this field, it will become clearer that 
here in this realistic interpretation of 
the ultimate effect and use of business 
life insurance, we may have the crux of 
our problems. We may conclude that 





Old Insurance 
In the Light of Some New 


By WiLuiAM B. MINEHAN 


Executive Assistant, Northwestern Mutual Life 


A home office layman, 


without cases to cite but 


vitally interested in these matters, 


assumes some business life insurance background on part of the reader and raises some 


questions % 


° . * » 
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the nature of the case makes some prob- 
lems inevitable. 


Key-man Insurance 


This we all know the most about. We 
have seen its providential effects as in- 
demnification for a lost life that con- 
tributed greatly to the success of a busi- 
ness. We have seen it as security for 
loans and as a fund to retire indebted- 
ness. 

Now, however, with the liquidity of 
personal estates a significant concern, 
we see the additional importance of it 
as a potential source of funds for the 
partial or whole retirement of a business 
interest at the death of the owner— 
provided no other immediate need, di- 
rectly related to indemnification, must 
then be served. There may be no writ- 
ten agreement in effect to cover the 


transaction, but the corporate  bene- 
ficiary of key-man life insurance pro- 
ceeds may legally be in a position to 
retire stock of the deceased insured. 


Here is a perfect complement to the re- 
quirement of the insured’s executor for 
cash; a fair market value purchase and 
sale rnay suit them both. Moreover, the 
corporation has received the insurance 
benefits tax-free under the Federal in- 
come tax law (unless, of course, it is a 
transferee for a valuable consideration 
within Section 22 (b) 2 of the Internal 
Revenue Code). These two points, as- 
sistance toward estate liquidity through 
the retirement of stock, and the con- 
tribution to surplus without the in- 
roads of the tax-gatherer, are current 
highlights. 
Looking Below the Surface 


But let us look now below the surface 
of those cases in which there may be 
troublesome aspects. A corporation may, 
of course, be a useful “device.” A_ bit 
of experience, plus a touch of imagina- 
tion, explains how easily a corporation 
may be used for personal advantages 


thich may interest lawyers as well as 





agents. The future holds the answers. 


which may not be essential to the con- 
duct of the business. 

(1) Can it be construed that key-man 
insurance has, in some particular situa- 
tions, the effect of personal insurance ? 
The old cases appear to say “no”; the 
new cases are not with us yet—but in 
any case, the facts themselves should 
govern the results. Suppose a fellow is 
the majority owner, or, because of the 
spread of shares, dominates a corpora- 


tion in his role as substantial owner. 
Does he indirectly pay the premiums 
with funds which would otherwise be 


available to him or others in his family ? 
Is the exercise of the rights of owner- 
ship by the corporation at his instiga- 
tion; and is such exercise ultimately for 
the benefit of himself, his family, his 
estate? The facts again! 

In another type of case, several 
brothers who are the owners of a corpo- 
ration have bought corporation insur- 
ance rather than personal insurance for 
a particular purpose that may be proved 
essential to the business only with some 
difficulty. Assume, for example, stock 
retirement. Have they bought personal 
insurance in the guise of corporation in- 
surance? Would it be different if the 
owners were not brothers but included 
some adverse interests; or if the choice 
of lives for insurance and the determina- 
tion of their respective amounts were 
exclusively on the basis of “key-man 
contribution” as nearly as it can be 
measured rather than on stockholdings ? 
And what if the stockholders should be 
husband and wife—and perhaps children, 
too? Interesting questions, these! 


Tremendously Important Creation 
of Law 


Going back to our quotations in the 
first paragraph, we recall that the corpo- 
ration is a _ tremendously _ significant 
creation of the law. Its advantages are 
obviously legitimate ones—until abused. 
However, under the “alter ego” theory, 
there may be a particular situation, as 
hinted at above, in which the facts dem- 
onstrate that the corporation is the sub- 
stantial or majority owner’s “other self.” 
If ownership is held by husband and 
wife, for example, perhaps it may be 
construed that the corporation is indeed 
his “other self” for some _ purposes. 
Therefore it may be said that the dis- 
tinction between his personal estate and 
the corporation becomes less real and 
more academic. There is the practical 
effect of a sole-proprietorship in some 
cases, even though the legal structure 
of a corporation prevails and certain 
advantages are legitimately available by 
way of that structure—and should be. 
Here we think especially of the income 
tax advantage in some cases through 
the opportunity to build a reasonable 
surplus; as well as the obvious advan- 
tage already mentioned, of limited lia- 
bility, and the further benefit of con- 
tinuous existence beyond a stockholder’s 
death. 


Unique and Valuable Function of 
Life Insurance 


What is the net effect, anyway, of 





Problems 


Trenc 


an “alter ego” determination? Possible 
inclusion of the proceeds in the jn- 
sured’s taxable estate—rather than the 
less burdensome increase in value. for 
estate tax purposes, of the decessed’s 
holdings in the corporation as a result 
of the death benefits payable? But the 
fact remains that life insurance has per- 
formed a valuable function here that no 
other form of property can perform 

(2) A brief reference to Section 102 
of the Internal Revenue Code is also in 
order as we look at the cautions. This 
section has received publicity that goes 
with extraordinary profits, because, as 
we know, it levies penalties against their 
unreasonable accumulation. This raises 
the question of investment of surplus 
funds in life insurance other than on 
the ordinary or the long-term limited 
payment forms—perhaps on any form, if 
retention of such funds is unreasonable 
in any event. The answer here is like- 
wise as yet unknown. But it seems 
reasonable that there is a dividing line. 
Is the surplus reasonable for business 
needs, carefully considering all possible 
facts? If so, does the investment in an 
insurance contract tie in with such 
needs? And if that be true, what form 
of contract seems definitely the best 
vehicle? These are fair questions. We 
ought to be able to conclude that intent 
and proof of purpose should count. We 
ought, therefore, to be able to prove 
that a reasonable business necessity is 
being served. We know that a good case 
is based upon “good facts.” 

What are the purposes reasonably 
served? What contingencies may have 
to be faced? Why are reserves essen- 
tial? Each individual business tells its 
own story. And the consequence ot 
running afoul? Compare the penalty tax 
with the regular income tax upon dis- 
tribution to the stockholders. But betier, 
of course, be armed with “good facts.” 


Key-man Insurance for Deferred 
Compensation Plans 


There is nothing new in the idea that 
insurance proceeds might in some way 
serve an ultimate pension benefit for 
the insured under a key-man_ policy. 
But the incentives, the mechanics, the 
tax implications are new. 

It is unusual now to pick up anything 
about modern estate and business plans 
without seeing the suggestion of a plan 
for deferred compensation. In a icw 
words, we see this as the kind of p/an 
that holds out dollars until a later « te 
for retirement purposes; and, in t- 
dentally, provides those benefits \ th 
especially valuable dollars because —'1¢ 
brackets of the taxpayer will then ve 
less severely income-taxed. Like m \y 
other plans, this is the natural re it 
of things happening outside the life 
surance business. Our business, 
well-equipped with fellows who com! 
imagination with knowledge of t 
niques, comes in to say that we ha) 
vehicle for funding those promised b 


fits in the way a prudent business 0 1 
would fund them. The prudent 1 1 
would set aside a few dollars every y: ‘! 


between now and the time of fulfillm ‘t 
of the obligation he made to pay be > 
fits to someone who had properly 

formed under an agreement made \ 


(Continued on Page 132) 
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OFF WITH THE OLD ...... 


ON WITH THE NEW! 


The Connecticut Mutual, having enjoyed the unique experience 
of not making a change in premium rates since it pioneered in 
the adoption of the 3% reserve in 1882, now announces change 


over to the C. S. O. 212% as of October Ist, 1947. 


(This would happen just as we successfully committed to memory the Ordi- 


nary Life rate for age 35 on the old basis——Ed.) 


THE FRASER AGENCY 


OF 


THE CONNECTICUT MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF HARTFORD 


149 BROADWAY NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 
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Has $900,000,000 in Force 


Captain “Jack” Jones of Metropolitan Life, Who Did 
$88,000,000 of Group Production Last Year, 
Was Educated as Civil Engineer 





CAPT. JOHN H. 


JONES 


The greatest amount of insurance 
written by an agent which is in force 
at the present time is the $900,000,000 
ot contracts placed with the Metropoli- 
tan Life by Capt. John H. Jones of 
New York, who has been an outstand- 
ing figure in the field of Group protec- 
friend he 


tion for some years. To a 
said recently: “I am hoping it will be 
an even billion before the chips are 


cashed.” In 1946 his Metropolitan Life 
production was $88,000,000. Among. his 
clients are some of the leading corpo- 
rations of America. 

\fter a wide experience, including 
that of being a civil engineer and work- 
ing in a bank, Captain Jones came to 
New York and thought he would go 
into the investment field. A fortunate 
meeting for him was with James E. 
Kavanaugh, then second vice president 
in charge of Group insurance for the 
Metropolitan. Mr. Kavanaugh persuaded 
him that there was a real opening in 
the field of human engineering. After 
a fortnight’s study of Group insurance 
he started out to sell. He found it easy 
to write out presentations and 
make presentations in chart or some 
other graphic form, And soon he was 
on his way to success. He began to cul 


sales 


Victories in Faith 


Ikven science has had its victories in 
faith, said Dr. Samuel Smiles. Negation 
never helped Newton to wrest from 
nature her secret of the laws of motion. 
It was in faith that Kepler toiled, and 
Dalton and Faraday labored. “Not in 
kepticism, but in faith,” says Professor 
Pritchard, “the elder Herschel, hour 
after hour, walked his weary but ob 
servant rounds, fed by a sister’s hand, 
and stopping not till he had finished his 
mirrors, not doubting they would in due 
time unfold to him the construction of 
the material heavens.” 


What Government Means 

Government, in the long = run, is 
usually no better than the people gov- 
Where the mass is sound in con- 
science, morals, and habit, the nation 
will be ruled honestly and nobly. But 
where they are corrupt, self-seeking, 
and dishonest in heart, bound neither 
by truth nor by law, the rule of rogues 
and wire-pullers becomes inevitable. 
Duty by Dr. Samuel Smiles. 


erned 


tivate a few corporations and concen- 
trated on them. His background made 
it easy for him to talk to boards of 
directors or to groups of employes as 
he had had considerable experience in 
talking to bodies of men. 
Early Experiences in Canada 

Jones was born in North Wales where 
he attended a technical school and was 
articled as an engineer. At the age of 
18 he went on his own and decided to 
try his luck in Western Canada. Cost 
of transportation he raised by selling 
his motorcycle and gun. Arriving in 
Dominion he had a difficult time for 


some months working on prairie farms 
in Northern Manitoba. Finally, he got 
fed up on 3:30 o'clock in the morning 
getting-up time, milking sixteen cows, 
feeding cattle and doing other hard 
chores, and he was able to land a job 
in Minnedosa in a branch of the Royal 
3ank of Canada. Next, he went into 
engineering work in Canada and eventu- 
ally found himself in charge of 3,000 
men. 

When World War I started Jones 
joined up in Calgary and was in the 
Canadian Army until September, 1919, 
starting with the engineers, then going 
into the infantry, and at the Battle ot 
the Somme he was back with the engi- 
neers. Later, he was on general staff of 
General F. W. Hill of the Canadian 
forces and had the rank of captain. He 
came to New York after World War I 
because he had married a New York 
girl and decided to make his home here. 

In sales interviews Jones avoids argu- 
ments; is extremely tactful and polite 
and can talk the language of any one 
having a connection with a corporation. 


Leads Equitable Group “Millionaires” 


John M. Pfeil, Pittsburgh, Produced $223,824,750 in First 
Three Months of 1947; Has Placed Almost 
$800,000,000 on Society’s Books 


John M. Pfeil of the Woods agency, 
equitable Life Assurance Society, Pitts- 
burgh, has been one of the Society’s 
Group Millionaires for twenty-four con- 
secutive years. In a recent three months’ 
Group sales campaign he led the So- 
ciety’s agents with a total Group life 
production of $95,225,000; in Group dis- 
ability coverages, with $127,877,150, and 
in total production of all coverages, in- 


cluding Group annuities, with $223,824,- 
750. 

Mr. Pfeil joined the Woods agency 
in October, 1923. Always a large writer 
of Group insurance, his list of clients 


includes Westinghouse Electric Corp., 
American Rolling Mill Co., Allegheny 
Ludlum, Stee! Corp., Pittsburgh Plate 


Glass Co., Union Switch & Signal Co., 

and others. He was first president of 

the Society’s Group Millionaires Club. 
For several years Mr. Pfeil has been 
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HOSTS TO MORE INSURANCE CONVENTIONS 
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JOHN M. PFEIL 


a director of the First National Bank 
of Swissvale. He has been president of 
the Swissvale Rotary Club and governor 
of his Rotary district. He is greatly 
interested in scouting, serving as vice 
president and chairman of camping 
committee of East Boroughs Council 
and on the regional board of the Boy 
Scouts of America. He also serves in 
the campaigns of the Red Cross, Com- 
munity Chest and service groups. 


Has Placed Nearly $800,000,000 


During the nearly quarter of a cen- 
tury Mr. Pteil has been in life insur- 
ance with the Equitable he has placed 
on the books of the Society close to 
$800,000,000 of business. 

“We are entering an era of great 
production in Group insurance,” he said 
to The Gold Book, “because practically 
all the unions have contract demands 
for health and welfare programs and 
there are many companies today nego- 
tiating these contracts. After the nego- 
tiations reach a certain point, then meet- 
ings must be held with the union repre- 
sentatives so that all parties to the col- 
lective. bargaining will be in complete 
accord. We in the insurance business 
keep looking ahead in an attempt to 
give service to our clients, and, at the 
same time, set up plans so that they 
will also have an appeal to the em- 
ployes of industry.” 


Work Builds Character 


Work is one of the best educators ot 
practical character. It evokes and <lis- 
ciplines obedience, self-control, atten- 
tion, application, and perseverance; g1V- 
ing a man deftness and_ skill in Ins 
special calling, and aptitude and dex- 
terity in dealing with the affairs ol 
ordinary life. 

Work is the law of our being—the 
living principle that carries men nd 
nations onward. The greater number of 
inen have to work with their hands. as 
a matter of necessity, in order to 
but all must work in one way or anot ‘T, 
if they would enjoy life as it oug! 
be enjoyed—-Duty by Dr. Samuel Sms 


It takes less time to do a thing r 
than it does to explain why you 
it wrong—Henry W. Longfellow. 


Think defeat and defeat will com 
you. On the contrary, if you think 
cess every force conspires to bring 
cess to you.—Marcus Aurelius. 


Character is moral order seen throt 
the medium of an individual nature. 
Men of character are the conscience 
the society’ to which they belong. 

; —Emer 
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Blind Agent Sells $300,000 


Annually in ‘Toledo 


spite a handicap of being blind, 
\, ry S. Forman of Blosser & Hill, gen- 


cents for Aetna Life in Toledo and 


er 
Nes hwestern Ohio, is a_ consistent 
\e'a leader and long-time Regionnaire. 

ied by his seeing eye dog, “Mitzi,” 
4 German shepherd, Mr. Forman makes 


his own calls and operates much like 
any other member of the agency. He 
ving his greatest production year 
and attributes much of his success to 


masiery of the Aetna Estate Control 
plan. Mr. Forman has been in life in- 
surance for ten years. 


How He Operates 


On the initial call he carefully takes 
down information given him by his pros- 
pect with an Estate Control calculator in 
the Braille system, which was obtained 
through cooperation of the American 
Red Cross. 

He uses the executor’s requirement 
sheet form and carefully records the 
prospect's own plans in Braille for a 
minimum cash for immediate obligations, 
monthly income for the family, mini- 
mum income for the wife and mother 
after the children are self supporting, 
educational funds for the children and 
the amount desired for retirement in- 
come at age 65. 

Back at the office Mr. Forman makes 
up the prospectus in Braille and after a 
careful discussion with the survey de- 
partment the material is prepared for 
presentation to the prospect. 

On his second call Mr. Forman ex- 
plains the plan in detail using his Braille 
copy while the prospect follows the 
typed prospectus. He finds it desirable 
to have both the wife and husband pres- 
ent. Forman attempts to close the sale 
on the second interview and finds that in 
many cases he does. A third interview 
sometimes brings results, but he says if 
this does not prove successful he at- 
tempts to get the prospect to commit 
himself on a definite date when he can 
be seen again. 


Blind Since Seven 


A graduate of University of Toledo 
with a Bachelor of Arts degree in busi- 
ness administration Forman was blinded 
at 7, the result of a scarlet fever attack. 
“Mitzi” is the second seeing eye dog 
he has had. “Ivan,” another German 
shepherd, was obtained by him at the 
Seeing Eye School in Morristown, N. J., 
ten years ago and until early in 1947 the 
Master and his dog were inseparable 
companions, attending luncheons of the 
Lions Club together and meetings of the 
Kni ‘its of Columbus and the Progres- 
sive (lub for Blind. 

Hl wever, as Mr. Forman puts it, “The 


old boy’s legs weren’t what they used to 
be ad his eyesight was failing.” “Ivan” 
die’ 1 few months ago. 

In March, 1946, Mr. Forman was se- 
lect’ | to speak to blinded veterans of 
Wi _War II at the U. S. Govern- 
mer School at Avon Old Farms, Conn., 
on ow he conquered his handicap and 
bec’ ie a success in the business world. 


Plays Piano; Rides Horseback 


spite of his handicap Mr. Forman 


les a normal life. He is an accom- 
plis cd pianist and for a time played 
reg rly on a program broadcast by 
R. Station WJR, Detroit. He joined 


Seta Chi, local social fraternity at 
the University of Toledo and was for 
thr years a representative on the stu- 
dei’ council. He rides horseback and 





Aubry S. Forman and his Seeing Eye 
Dog “Mitzi” 


has won a cup for his riding ability. 
Fishing and swimming are among his 
favorite sports and he likes to play 
bridge, poker, chess and checkers. 

Mr. Forman says he was at first skep- 
tical about entering the life insurance 
business because, “I thought, with all its 
intricacies, it was probably more than | 
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_ OUR RESPONSIBILITY 


THE members of this agency believe 
that it is the responsibility of life under- 
writers to urge ex-Servicemen to keep 
their National Service Life Insurance in 
force. Furthermore, where such policies 


have lapsed, they should be immediately 


THE A. ROSENSTEIN AGENCY 


EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
OF THE UNITED STATES 


393 Seventh Ave., New York 


Where the Friendly Handshake and close Personal Interest in 


agent and broker problems of all types are in constant evidence. 











could handle,” he said. “There were the 
mechanical problems of rate books, ap- 
plications and others. : 

“But I also believed, and do to this 
day, that a man can do anything he 
wants to do if he has the proper tools, 
and has within himself the interest and 
the will to do the job.” 

Mother and Insurance Man Helped 

Him Master Plan 

Mastering the Estate Control plan 
wasn’t easy, he points out. He mas- 
tered the first and second interviews by 
having his mother, Mrs. Bert S. Forman, 
read them to him over and over again. 


He perfected his drill with Robert EF. 
Florian, formerly assistant general agent 
of Blosser & Hill, now general agent for 
Aetna in Salt Lake City. 

“Mr. Florian’s patient, untiring help, 
day after day, gave me the inspiration 
and the confidence to stick to Estate 
Control until I really knew it,” Mr. 
Forman declares. 

John A. Hill head of the Blosser & 
Hill Agency stated that Mr. Forman’s 
paid production had been averaging well 
over the $300,000 mark for the last sev 
eral years and consisted of forty to fifty 
paid cases a year. 





Health Companies. 





FORTY THOUSAND CLAIMS SETTLED 
WitHout A Lawsuit! 


That is the record of the G. H. Knight Agency and is typical of all-good modern Accident and 


ARE YOU ONE OF THOSE CASUALTY OR LIFE MEN WHO FAIL TO CASH 
IN ON A. & H. (PRIMARY INSURANCE) SALES BECAUSE OF THE MYTH 
THAT THEY CAUSE “CLAIM TROUBLE?” 


. . . The recent survey of all claims reported to the Michigan and Illinois Insurance Depart- 
ments showed that 99.9% were adjusted without any complaints. What other line of insurance 
can show only one-tenth of 1% dissatisfied claimants ? 


Give your clients the service they need! 


Write us for information of broad coverage simply worded modern accident and health poli- 
cies at LOW COST. No rate book required. We operate in 30 states. 


THE G. H. KNIGHT AGENCY 
914 Schofield Bidg., Cleveland 15, Ohio 
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H. O. Counsel Discuss Topics of Current Interest 





Should Life Agents Be 
Learned In the Law? 


By Warner F. HatpeMAn 
Associate Counsel, Penn Mutual Life 


WARNER F. 


HALDEMAN 


NOTE: 


n the law” 


The 


is sometimes used to 


(INTRODUCTORY 
“learned 
define one who is qualified to practice law 


expression 


as an attorney, and lest there should be 
ome misunderstand'ng of its use here, par- 
ticularly among my fellow attorneys, it 
should be noted that there ts no sugges- 
tion herein that life 
attorneys qualified to practice law.) 


underwriters should be 


ago the question 
agents be learned 


\ quarter 
“Should life 


century 
insurance 


in the law?” probably would have 
seemed just a little foolish to most 
people. A quarter century from now 


this question may seem just as foolish, 
but for a very different reason. Today, 
there no doubt is some difference of 
opinion on the question, but there are 
many of us who feel that the well- 
qualified life underwriter should have 
a good general background or working 
knowledge of quite a few branches of 


the law. 

This increased need for some knowl- 
edge of law on the part of life insur- 
ance producers has not come about 


by reason of any change in the nature 
or form of life insurance contracts, but 
rather is just one of the consequences 
of the economic and social developments 
which we have been witnessing in re- 
cent years. The enactment of the Social 
Security laws, the popular trend toward 
pension trust and other employe retire- 
ment plans, the increase in number and 
complexity of our tax laws, and the 
terrific increase in our tax burden, along 
with a constant decrease in interest 
rates, all have created new fields for 
the life underwriter who has been alert 
and who has kept pace with these eco- 
nomic and 1 developments. 


social 


Best 
In the good old days of 6% interest 


Way to Preserve Estates 








rates and low income and estate tax 
rates life insurance income — settlements 
and life insurance trusts were the ex- 


ception rather than the rule; or, at least, 
they did not constitute the major por- 


tion of the medium-sized and larger 
estates. Today, life insurance is just 
about the only means by which most 


men can create estates, and it also 
provides one of the best known methods 
of protecting or preserving any estate 
which may have been created in better 
days. Today, emp'oyers are providing 
security for their employes and_ for 
the families of their employes through 
life insurance. Many firms are attract- 
ing and holding highly skilled specialists 
by offering them some form of deferred 
compensation and are assuring their 
ability to meet these (deferred compen- 
sation) contract obligations by purchas- 
ing life insurance policies on the lives 
of the specialists. More and more busi- 
nesses (corporations, partnerships and 
sole proprietorships) are assuring their 
continued existence through the adop- 
tion of so-called “Buy and Sell Agree- 
ments” funded by life insurance policies 
on the lives of the active stockholders, 
partners and the sole proprietor, 

How does all of this answer our ques- 
tion as to whether life insurance agents 
should be learned in the law, and how 
about our repeated warning that agents 
must not give legal advice? Let’s answer 
those questions in reverse order. 

What Agents Should Know About Law 

Most certainly life agents (regardless 
of how learned they may be) should 
not give legal advice or prepare legal 
instruments for their clients or pros- 
pects. The giving of legal advice and the 
preparation of legal instruments must 
be left to attorneys, and even if the 
agent happens also to be an attorney, 
he must not provide legal advice as an 
inducement to the purchase of insur- 
ance, for in doing so he would be guilty 
of rebating (giving something of value 
in addition to the insurance policy). But 
the agent, if he is to serve the best 
interests of his clients, should be 
familiar with the tax laws and regula- 
tions defining the status of life insur- 
ance and annuity contracts, and he will 
find it helpful to know something of 
the tax laws applicable to estates in 
general. He should have a good under- 
standing of the laws governing the ad- 
ministration of estates and shou'd 
know something of the appointment and 
powers of guardians and trustees. And 
if the agent hopes to participate in the 
business insurance and pension trust 
fields, he, of course, must have some 
knowledge of the nature of corporations 
and partnerships and how they function 
and should be familiar with the funda- 
mental rules governing the qualification 
of a Pension Trust under the Federal 
tax laws. If the insurance agent does not 
have this background knowledge of law, 
he cannot hope to recommend the best 
possible beneficiary arrangements, nor 
can he be certain that the life insur- 
ance programs which he recommends are 

(Continued on Page 136) 





Assistant Counsel, 


The tremendously successful job that 
xgents of all brokers 
have done in the last several years has 
emphasized a growing prob!em in in- 


companies and 


surance company management, which I 
like to call the difficulty of “selling 
money” rather than poticies. During the 
last decade insurance companies have 
been going into many new fields in 
search of investment outlets. One of the 
most interesting of these fields has been 
the growth of private lending to in- 
dustrial companies of medium § size. 
Many of these companies have not done 
any extensive financing previously, ex- 
cept through capital stock or short- 
term bank loans. 

From the point of view of the medium 
sized corporation in need of financing, 
an institutional loan has many advan- 
tages. The borrower has only one lender 
to explain its business problems and 
prospects to; the officers of the lender, 
through long experience with other 
loans, can quickly understand the bor- 
rower’s. particular problems and _ fre- 
quently give expert advice as to their 
solution; confidential information and 
trade secrets are protected from com- 
petitors; the loan can be tailor-made 
to fit conditions; the loan does not di- 
lute the equity of the stockholders as 
would the sale of additional stock 
and, above all, there is a maximum of 
flexibility to meet changing conditions 
as they arise. All these benefits are 
achieved at no more, and frequently 
at less cost, than in the average public 
security offering. It has been our ex- 
perience that after a loan has_ been 
made, the confidence of borrower and 
lender in each other increases. It is 
not too much to anticipate that, if a 
difficult period should come during the 
life of these private loans, both bor- 
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Broder’s Photo Service 
Left to right: Robert W. Hamilton, Allen C. Thomas, Jr., Warner F. Haldeman 
and Lawrence M. Bregy. 


The Sale of Dollars 


By Francis O. AFFELD, III 


Penn Mutual Life 


rower and lender will feel more 


com: 


fortable because they have come to un- 


derstand each other’s problems 


and 


points of view more intimately than is 
possible in a public security issue. In- 


deed, this personal relationship is 


Broder’s Photo S 


C. Clothier Jones, Jr. (left) an 
Francis O. Affeld, III. 
outstanding feature of private 
term lending. 
Problems of Institutional Investc 
From the standpoint of the ins 
tional investor, the problems prese 
by investments in this field are m 
varied and interesting. Of course, f 
cial officers must familiarize thems: 


(Continued on Page 138) 
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HAMILTON COLLEGE 


Builder of Men! 


It is expected that a College shall pro- 
luce leaders in Community life, lawyers, 
ankers, business men, professional men, 
ninisters and missionaries, or even states- 
ien often mistaken for politicians. In 
hese Hamilton would seem to have out- 
‘hone many colleges of her size. 


A large number of Hamilton men have 
credited the view, eastward from the Cam- 
pus, across the Cemetery, as a not incon- 
siderable influence in the development of 
their leadership. This view is most un- 
usual. Lying some 300 feet above the 
Village of Clinton, N. Y., on a natural 
plateau, the grounds end at a considerable 
declivity, topped by a close growth of 
trees and shrubs. So the ‘view’ omits the 
foreground and appears as an immense 
backdrop, upon which a young man can 
project his fancies, his hopes, his plans, 
his intended conquests. To the left an un- 
dulating plain includes the courses of the 
Oriskany and Mohawk Rivers. 

In the far distance the first range of the 
Adirondacks rises in mists, the sort of 
sight that says “Come” to the pioneer 
spirit. To the right the ground rises more 
rapidly to “Crow” Mountain and the 
nearer foot-hills. Below lies the village, 
several villages to be exact, with their 
spidery steeples rising above the trees and 
their buildings taking on the substance of 
toys and make believe. It is a great mural 
of life! It inspires! What is its subtle 
influence? We do not know; but egoes 
shrink before the breadth and length of it 
and purposes are inspired and strength- 


ened. 


Add the view to the democracy of the 
small college, where each freshman is told 
to say “hello” to every man he meets, in- 
clude the dignity cf the stone buildings, 
‘he beauty of the campus with its trees, 

any planted under the direction of Elihu 

oot, and top off with classics made alive, 

hilosophy related to today and scholar- 
lip more or less expected; and you have 
college man ready to meet the issues of 
€ moment, in the light of the experi- 
ices of older and perhaps wiser men, 
ith the impetus that comes from dedica- 
on of heart and soul to the American 
ay. That way we get leaders. 


id 


a 
? 
= 


THE CHAPEL 


Elihu Root has never been surpassed—a trustee for fifty 
years, his grave has an honored place in the college cemetery. 
Alexander Woollcott, unequalled wit and satirist, also rests in 
the cemetery, marked by a simple stone; and hundreds of people, 
still alive, no longer need to guess just where he will break out 
next. Each of these men left the world a heritage. If we tried to 
catalog all the leaders Hamilton has given to the world, this page 
would not hold the names. 


Hamilton College was not the first American Institution of 
Higher Learning; but it was the thirtieth, which puts it fairly 
near the beginning. Nor is its name a mere euphony, for Alex- 
ander Hamilton was the first Trustee of Hamilton-Oneida Acad- 
emy, chartered in January, 1793, the outgrowth of a mission to 
the Oneida Indians, begun before the Revolution by Samuel Kirk- 
land. Dr. Kirkland was first a missionary and then both a mis- 
sionary and an educator. At the time of its founding it was one 
of the three colleges in the state of New York. The country was 
a wilderness. The Iroquois were in control of much of the area. 
The sight was admirably chosen. It was the gift of both the Five 
Nations and the State of New York. The Academy became a 
College in May, 1812. It has been and chooses to remain a 
“small” college. 





Mother of Leaders! 


A College consists of certain necessary 
buildings, a faculty, a student body, a 
loyal group of alumni, and an underlying 
spirit. All these Hamilton has in abund- 
ance. Its physical equipment is all that 
could be desired to serve the student body 
it accepts, somewhat extended, just now, 


by Gls. 


The faculty is made up of, and has in 
the past included, men of great hearts and 
keen minds, whose class work has fre- 
quently been supplemented by personal, 
off the record contacts, in which the Pro- 
fessor and the student can both be just 
plain “Mr.” or even use their campus 
monickers. The College is big enough to 
have a good staff and small erough to 
keep them human. 


A large number of photographs of 
classes and teams are to be seen about the 
Campus and the Village. Here was the 
football team, say of 1912. This man is 
President of a Company. This man is a 
prominent physician. This man served 
three or four terms in Congress. In an- 
other picture a Bank President, a Presi- 
dent of a College, a High Court Judge, a 
Professor of Literature at a great Univer- 
sity. We cannot expect all members of a 
class to become headliners in life. One- 
third of a group may achieve mention. 
The other two-thirds will go back to their 
communities to lead quiet, useful lives, to 
become leaders in Community activities 
and charities, YMCAs and Lodges, Sun- 
day School or Boy Scout work, Depart- 
ment heads in enterprises of various sorts, 
Tellers in Banks, if not Presidents, Secre- 
taries or Treasurers of Corporations, if not 
Chairman of the Board. They will lift 
the average scale of life for many, because 
they spent four years on the Hamilton 
campus, under the influences that made 
some of their compatriots great. 


With deep affection, with the certainty 
of future greatness, far outshining her 
present glory, we dedicate this page to 


HAMILTON COLLEGE, 
Builder of Men, 
Mother of Leaders! 


The Clancy D. Connell Agency 


PROVIDENT MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF PHILADELPHIA 


99 John St., New York 7, N. Y. 
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Wide Acceptance of Group Insurance 


Copyright by Karsh 


McDONALD 


EDWIN C. 


“l am not at all enthusiastic about 


Group insurance as a proper function 


of a life insurance company and I do 


not believe that it will ever attain any 
fair degree of popularity among em- 
ployers or their employes.” 

That statement by a senior officer of 
one of the large American companies 
was accompanied by a further observa- 


tion that his company would never en- 


gage in the Group business. The re- 
mark wes made in 1921 to a small group 
of life insurance men in Chicago of 


which | was a member, and the subse- 
quent discussion indicated that the ma- 
jority shared the speaker’s feeling about 


Group. Perhaps it is no wonder that 
this attitude prevailed in those early 
days for in 1921 in both the United 
States and Canada there were on!y 


forty companies engaged in marketing 
Group life insurance and these compa- 
nies only had something over a_ billion 
and a half of Group in force in the 
United States and Canada. By the end 
of 1946 there were 150 companies en- 
gaged in Group insurance and employers 
had bought almost 30 billions of Group 
life insurance for their employes. 


Author’s Early Interest in Pension 
Funds 

In the spring of 1925 several employ- 
ers in Kentucky came to the old Inter- 
Southern Life of Louisville for advice 
on how to establish Pension Funds. Be- 
cause | was engaged in actuarial work 
for that company, it fell to my lot to 
provide that information without any 
idea on their part or ours of using An- 
nuities, either Individual or Group, for 
the financing of those plans. Frankly, 
the thought of insured Retirement 
Plans didn’t occur to us at that time. 

Still, the further need for such Pen- 
sion advice intrigued me to such an 
extent that I journeyed to New York 
in September, 1925, to explore what had 
been done in this fie'd by the insurance 
companies and the consulting actuaries 





Quarter of a Century Finds Great 


Change 


By Epwin C. McDonatp 


in Attitude of Employers 


Second Vice President, Metropolitan Life 


there. Among my early stops was a call 
on the late Earl Dunlap, one of the 
soundest and most practical actuaries 
in our business. I explained my interest 
in Pensions and my growing conviction 
that employers would turn more and 
more to insurance companies for solu- 
tions to their problems. Earl was never 
one for double-talk; so he promptly 
and in unmistakable terms told me | 
was “crazy” to think of Pensions—that 
employers were not ready for them— 
that I would “starve to death” waiting 
for employers to acknowledge the actu- 
arial liability of Pension Plans; that I 
better confine my thoughts to Group 
life insurance where there was so much 
to be done. : 
Even an actuary with a fine grasp of 
the business such as Dunlap didn’t sense 
a trend which in the last two decades 
has become an outstanding develop- 
ment in insurance company practices. 


Marked Change in Viewpoint 

Thinking back over earlier meetings 
of the American Institute of Actuaries, 
| recall that some of the participants 
in the discussions took a very dim view 
indeed of Group Insurance. And in later 
years some of the observations about 
the future of Group Disability in its 
various forms were not calculated to 
be very encouraging to anyone under- 
taking to market this kind of coverage. 

Why is this introduced? It is intro- 
duced because [ think it is well for us 
to remember that it took men of great 
vision twenty-five and thirty years ago 
to persuade the directors of their com- 
panies to enter such an untried and un- 
explored field as Group Insurance. The 
thought of accepting risks without medi- 
cal examination and on a one year term 
basis seemed appalling to many wise 
insurance executives in those days. And 
great credit should go to those forward- 
looking employers who undertook many 
years ago to install Group Life insur- 
ance plans for their employes. 

I often think too little is recorded in 
writing and public utterances about the 
business men who were willing to 
pioneer in this then uncharted field. 
Today, a quarter of a century later, in 
spite of the fact that the number of 
companies doing Group business has in- 
creased almost fourfold in that period, 
we hear doubts expressed about the 
business and its future. We hear talk 
of a saturation point. We hear some 
agency people deplore the growth of the 
mass protection idea, stating that insur- 
ance is an individual problem and that 
the solution should be left in the hands 
of the local agent. Others protest the 
term aspect of Group Life insurance 
and argue for level premium or perma- 
nent insurance. And, occasionally, one 
hears arguments which, while not un- 
favorable to Group protection or em- 
ploye benefit plans, are aimed against 
using insurance companies to under- 


write such plans. Happily this is oc- 
curring in fewer and fewer instances. 
Healthy Condition of Group Coverage 

A discussion of some of these various 
points in The Eastern Underwriter, 
therefore, seems appropriate. 

1—Out of our now abundant hind- 
sight even the gloomy prophets of those 
‘arly days now admit that Group cov- 
erage has come through economic cycles, 
political disturbances and World Wars 
in an amazingly healthy condition. The 
wholesale cancellations which were pre- 
dicted for Group Life policies because 
they were on the renewable term basis 
and for Group Annuities due to their 
relative high cost year in and year out 
did not materialize. Therefore, it seems 
reasonable to suppose that Group In- 
surance, like the telephone, is here to 
stay. And that today Group Insurance 
is beginning a new era of usefulness to 
employers and employes. 

Group Disability coverage is becom- 
ing increasingly fashionable. Expansion 
in this field seems certain with its at- 
tendant opportunities for those engaged 
in persuading employers to add_ such 
benefits to their personnel programs. 

And, currently, some insurance com- 
panies are experimenting, cautiously, of 
course, with “Group Medical Care.” 

Yes, Group Insurance really is begin- 
ning a new era of usefulness to both 
big and small business and to employes 
everywhere. 

Far From Saturation 


2—Saturation? I wonder. It is my 
responsibility to review regularly a list 
of the various corporations, some of 
them pretty sizeable, which have not yet 
installed Group Life or Group Disability 
plans. On a recent such review I was 
impressed with the large amount of po- 
tential Group life insurance still to be 
developed in various parts of the United 
States and Canada. For example: five 
railroads entering Chicago employ almost 
half a million persons—not one employe 
of this group covered with Group Life 
Insurance! 

Let’s not forget that new corporations 
are being born at the rate of approxi- 
mately 130,000 per year. Some of these 
corporations will have sufficient employes 
to be eligible for the benefits of Group 
insurance. Many of them will be 
“growth” situations and will expand to 
important size. This, in itself, constitutes 
a market for Group insurance which 
should be very impressive as the years 
go on, 

Another example: In looking over the 
textile industry I find a number of cor- 
porations in this field which have not 
yet put their insurance benefits on a 
formal basis. Some of these firms have 
done nothing at all about installing 
death benefits. One textile corporation 
in the South comes to mind as a pros- 
pect for Group life insurance—and even 
a modest schedule of benefits would 


produce something more than $35,000,- 


Vista of Huge Coverages 

Two huge entirely unrelated enter- 
prises in Pennsylvania, one at each end 
of the state, might decide to install an 
Employe Life Insurance Plan in the 
next twelve months. These two plans 
added together would represent a total 
of about $350,000,000 of life insurance, 
a sum which in itself would rank with 
the sixty-third largest life insurance 
company on this continent out of 425 
life companies. 

Is it saturation when employes of one 
of the largest chain stores in the world 
have yet to be offered an_ oppor- 
tunity to buy Group life insurance? 
And an industrial concern in St. Louis 
with sixteen plants in various parts of 
the United States and Canada has been 
too busy to consider a Group plan? 

I never get excited about “saturation” 
when existing plans need so much 
modernization involving sizeable in- 
creases in benefit. The president of an 
Illinois corporation remarked the other 
day that his old schedule was $1,000 
flat on all hourly-paid employes and 
this represented less than 45% of one 
year’s average earnings. He, in common 
with most employers, thinks of life in- 
surance on a minimum basis of one 
year’s income, and many plans, in the 
light of increased salary and wage levels, 
are deficient in providing this desirable 
minimum. ; 

And then again because a number of 
state legislatures are making changes in 
their Group Insurance laws, Group writ- 
ing companies are entering the field with 
plans designed for employers witli less 
than fifty employes. This will open up 
a brand new field to the life insurance 
agent and allow him to call on firms 
which heretofore cou!d not be included 
on his list of Group prospects. 
Self-Insurance vs. Insurance Company 

Administration? 


3—Perhaps some discussion o1 the 
subject, Self-Insurance vs. Insurance 
Company Administration, is appropriate 
inasmuch as sometimes claims on }oth 
sides of the argument may be © xag- 
gerated. 

If only life insurance is involved,» 
haps the most simple and economic: at- 


rangement might be for the empl: to 
say that he intends to pay a ted 
amount to somebody on the death an 


employe. However, if an employer \ ‘nts 
to have employes contribute to the st, 
if he wants his employes to have the 
privilege of making a selection of 1e- 
ficiaries under the life insurance, ‘¢n 
the interests of both the employer nd 
employes are served best by an 1: ur- 
ance company. 

Under a self-insured plan the 
ployer has the responsibility of (« 1s- 
nating the payees and their respec ‘ive 
interest in cases where the ori, nal 

(Continued on Page 131) 
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———(SRAHAM AGENCY 








ANNIVERSARY 


Kind 

Remembrances 

To All 

OUR GOOD 

FRIENDS 

Who Have 

Helped to Make 

OUR 10th ANNIVERSARY 
In Baltimore 


a significant 
MILESTONE in 
THE AGENCY’S PROGRESS 





JAMES P. GRAHAM, JR. 


General Agent 


Etna Life Insurance Company 


Hartford 
19-21 South Street 


“Our 10th Anniversary Year in Baltimore” 





————=(GGRAHAM AGENCY 


Baltimore 2, Md. 





























We attribute our progress to date 
to our complete personalized ser- 
vice to an ever increasing group of 


Insurance Brokers. 


Our New Personal Fstate Planning 
Department is organized to help 
you. We will be glad to explain 


the many services of this depart- 


ment. 


Phone WHitehall 4-5926 


for further details 





THE SULLIVAN AGENCY 


ArTHUR L. SULLIVAN 


General Agent for 


THE FIDELITY MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


of Philadelphia 





107 William Street New York 7, N. Y. 


Twenty-seventh Floor 
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Some Top Flight Stars A 


Decided on Insurance 
As Career Instead of Law 


When a boy in Texas John F. Bat- 
taile, Jr., decided to follow in the foot- 
steps of his father, a Houston lawyer, 


and he went to college for two years. 
When World War II came along he 
spent three years 
in the Navy. He 
changed his mind 


about the law as he 
hed married while 
in service and his 
father had died. 
Life insurance 
looked good to him 
as a career. He had 
plenty of time to 
think about life in- 
surance while in 
the South Pacific 
and decided to de- 
vote his time to it 
after getting out of 
the service. In the 
meantime, he took 
courses in life in- 
surance with the Armed Forces Institute. 





J. F. Battaile, Jr. 


\fter leaving the service he went with 
the John Hancock becoming associated 
with the Dallas office. He didn’t know 
Dailas people, but wanted to ascertain 
if he could sell insurance to strangers. 
He sold $250,000 from March, 1946, to 
end of the year. After completing the 
company’s initial training program he 
enrolled in the Purdue University Insti- 
tute of Life Insurance Marketing. 

In January, 1947, he became associated 
with the Ferrel M. Bean agency, John 
Hancock, Chicago. 

Mr. Battaile qualified for the com- 
pany’s Agency Leaders convention held 
in Ottawa in August, paying for thirty- 
Because of his pre-legal 
training he became interested in estate 
Nanning and likes the work of helping 
nen plan their estates and guarding 
amilics against future economic upsets. 
He does some package sales, and his 
policy is a good one, 


r1Ve cases. 
1 
! 
1 
I 
average 


MacNamee Stresses Need 


Of Constant Case Review 
Merrill W. MacNamee, CLU, Chi- 


cago, Arda C. Bowser agency, National 
Life of Vermont, returned to the life 
insurance business in 1946 after having 
been a lieutenant in the Navy. He got 
into major production by April 1 and 
by the end of the year had paid for 
$956,000. He has worked out a system 
of records for effi- 
ciently handling his 
cases. By means of 


a card index he 

\ knows at a gance 
= how each case 
: stands and its stage 


of development. He 
accomplished — this 
through three 
books 

One he ca‘ls “The 
Sales Book,” which 
has the filing of 
case cards arranged 
for quick reference. 
It enables him to 
see daily just which 
policies have been 
issued and are 
ready for delivery, sales presentations 
which are ready for prospective clients, 
final analyses on hand and sales presen- 
tations under consideration. 





Kochne 


M. W. MacNamee 


The second book, “Work in Progress,” 
starts with the initial card filled out 
(Continued on Page 140) 
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mong Chicago Producer; 





Run Organization of Late Louis Behr 





Gibson Studios 


H. C. Edwards 


Gibson Stud.os 


C. A. Cummins 


When Louis Behr of the Samuel 
Lustgarten agency, I:quitable Society, 
Chicago, former chairman of the Mil- 
lion Dollar Round Table, and one of the 
most popular young agents the country 
had known, died there was considerable 
comment in Chicago as to what would 
happen to Behr’s organization and busi- 
ness; to his long list of clients, and to 
the attention with which they had been 
paid. The usual story when an unusually 
large producer dies is that the former 
“servicing” is parceled out through sev- 
eral agencies, names of prospects sched- 
uled to be seen are often not approached, 
interest lags and the original identity 
of the producer starts fading. 

With respect to the Louis Behr or- 
ganization, the work he had been carry- 
ing on has been taken over by Herman 
C. Edwards and Charles A. Cummins 
of the Lustgarten agency who with a 
staff of ten are working as closely as 
possible as a unit. They are successfully 
striving to keep the Louis Behr organi- 
zation functioning as such, and are 
merging their own individual personali- 
ties into that organization. 

While Mr. Cummins, to a great ex- 
tent, handles the statistical and analyt- 
ical end of the business, and thus is in 
the office more than is Mr. Edwards, 
who is making sales contacts on the 
outside, neither takes any important 
step without consulting the other. They 
make joint calls and handle much of- 
fice detail jointly. Mrs. Louis Behr has 
been of valuable assistance as she is 
working with the organization as a full 
time active partner. 

Emphasis of the business is on estate 
planning, and the organization has a 
large number of clients in that field. 





M. J. Hamilton 


Albert Droste 


At the present time it has sixty pension 
plans on the books. 
Charles A. Cummins 

Charles A. Cummins, born in Colum- 
bus, Ohio, was graduated from Ohio 
State University in 1930 where he at- 
tended the School of Commerce and 
Administration. At Ohio State he got 
the Phi Beta Kappa key. 

In 1930 he joined the Equitable So- 
ciety at Columbus, and_ took the 
cashiers’ training course in Syracuse, 
N. Y., under the supervision of Gordon 
K. Smith. From 1931 to 1934 he was 
in the Equitable’s Chicago  cashier’s 
department. In January, 1935, he was 
made assistant to the manager in pro- 
motion and organization work. In Janu- 
ary, 1943, he was transferred to the 
office of Louis Behr, who at the time 
was associate manager. 

He assisted Mr. Behr in developing 
an organization to sell, install and ad- 
minister employes’ retirement plans. 
His work there consisted primarily in 
the designing of new plans and prepa- 
ration of the material for solicitation, 
also in qualifying such plans with the 
Equitable and with the Treasury De- 
partment. 

Mr. Cummins married a former class- 
mate of both high school and _ college 
days in 1931, and has two sons, 14 
and 2%. 

Herman C. Edwards 

Herman C. Edwards, born in Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa, and attending school in 
Waterloo, that state, was graduated 
from University of Chicago in 1927. Im- 
mediately after graduation he entered 
the advertising field where he continued 
through 1934. 

Both Edwards and Behr were mem- 
bers of the same fraternity and it was 
Behr who introduced Edwards to Sam- 
uel Lustgarten and in February, 1936, 
he joined the Lustgarten agency, be- 
coming assistant agency manager in 
1941. In 1944 he went with the Behr 
organization to design, sell and admin- 
ister pension plans. In 1946 Edwards 
became agency group supervisor, His 
former connection with the advertising 
business has proved to be an excellent 
background for the work of designing 
and laying out the booklets used for 
introducing each new pension plan, An 
individually designed pamphlet is pre- 
pared to set forth the plan patterned 
for each client company. Mr. and Mrs. 
Edwards live on the north side, Chi- 
cago. Both Cummins and Edwards are 
interested in music and art. 





Aubrey Peters 
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Frasier Has Written Millic , 
In Policies on Juven. es 
Richard C. Frasier, CLU, of the rl 
Schwemm agency, Chicago, Great-\ 


or . aE 
Life, in 1944 and 1945 led agents in the 
United States in production fo; e 


Great-West and stood second in {16 
He has been a member of the comp; | 
President’s Club since he joined 
company in 19 
_ Among types of 
Insurance he | 
been successful jn 
selling is the | 
venile policy as he 
has placed tore 
than $1,000,000 of 
Juvenile insurance 
alone. Mainly, these 
are for $10,090, 
$15,000, $25,000 or 
over, and are ven 
erally purchased for 
children of Great- 
West policyholders 
as Retirement. In- 
come contracts 
which can be con- 
4 & F verted into cash if 
it is needed for education, but which 
otherwise make an excellent Savings 
plan. Bulk of these policies are written 
on children under 10, 

Graduate of University of Illinois 

Born in Blaney, Mich., Mr. Frasier 

(Continued on Page 140) 





Richard C. Frasier 





Crowley Collects Many 


e . 
Premiums in Advance 
B. Crowley, Bruce Parsons 
agency, Mutual Benefit, Chicago, who 
has a large acquaintance in financial 
circles of that city, paid for $1,200,000 
in Mutual Benefit’s last club year. He 
specializes in high premium Ordinary 
life insurance, estate planning, corpora- 
tion and key men’s insurance. 

Born in Chicago, Mr. Crowley served 
overseas as a naval aviator in World 
War I. Then he attended De Paul Uni- 
versity, majoring in 
business — adminis- 
tration. In_ college 
he was a three let- 
ter athlete. 

Starting his busi- 
ness career, he went 
into the investment 
field. In 1937 he 
joined the Bruce 
Parsons agency at 
the time it was 
being — established. 
In July, 1947, he 
won the B ‘ 


James 


ruce Par- 
sons cup given at 
the time of cce- 
bration of the agen- 
cy’s tenth anni 
sary. He is a meim- 
ber of the Sunset Ridge Country (1b 
and Glenflora Country Club of Wat 
gan. His home is in Kenilworth, 
where he is active in community af! 
and also in the Boy Scouts’ campai: 

In estate work Mr. Crowley stron:') 
stresses the investment value of 
contracts offered today, and in at | 
twenty of his cases during the past | 
years the first five premiums were { 
in advance. If the prospect regards 
premium as too high he recomme 
straight life as an option to buy 
higher premium contract privileges 
a later date. 

On Monday of each week he_ ‘5 
usually in his office cleaning up 0! | 
detail, such as dictating pre-appro:.!! 

(Continued on Page 140) 





James B. Crowley 
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THE LESTER AGENCY 


' Tlothing Metter in abife . ae : 


L. |. LESTER, General Agent 


45 John Street - - 





y 


MUTUAL TRUST LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, CHICAGO 


HAROLD COLE, Brokerage Manager 


COrtlandt 7-6030 


New York 7, N. Y. 














“A BUSINESS 


GENERATOR” 





BUSINESS 





Prepared for BEACH AND COMPANY 


Address _384 BRAMSLE AVENUE 


BUSINESS EVALUATION ANALYSIS 





Engaged in _ RETAIL DAIRY 


(Close Corporation 0; Partnership G; Sole Proprietorship 0) 


Accountant’s method of computing the value of any Close Corporation, Partnership, or Sole Proprietorship, including value of Good Will 


GOING CONCERN EVALUATION FORMULA 


HAZARDS OF FORCED LIQUIDATION 








IIs paces e:cint cada one <eemee 
Accounts Receivable ........ .|— 


Inventory ........ 


INSURANCE Stew 


Sl: AARARRgipeapninte 








Tee... 








Total Assets ....} 
Less Total Liabiliti 
Book Value 





Average Annual Earnings (Including inco 
to owners) . 
Less Estimated Annual Replacement Sal- 
aries .. eas 
Earnings from Book Value and Good Will 
Less Earnings from Book Value at .. © % 
Earnings from Good Will ....... 


Capital Value of Good Will ( 5 times Earnings from God Will) 
















Plus Book Value ae * | Ce 
TOTAL VALUE OF BUSINESS AS A GOING CONCERN..... $17,080 = 


Principals pat ay 








INSURANCE = 

















meer Assets % Liabilities 
Real Estate | S_ ba E Accounts Payable |$ 
Equipmentt 508 | 2,000 | - Ness 
| 
ccounts Receivable* 70% | 1,400 | - Mortgages 
50% _350 | - Others 
100% | __ 500 |- | 
ha 
Total $__4,250 | = Total $ 
Total Assets . $4,250 ' . 
Less Total Liabilities . 2,800 | - 
Liquidated Book Value| $ 2,450 | - 
Liquidated Value of Good Will s eis 
Plus Liquidated Book Value 1,450 |- 
LIQUIDATED VALUE OF BUSINESS... $ 2.450 - 











1,900 | - 


800 | - 








Share uf Ownersk ip Principals Share . f Ownership 
$U, 7" - = __MR, BEACH = $725 - — 
£8,740 = ee _ BES §725 - 
fe + isis _ we ot 





tet stual figur, 











Brokerage Dept. 


PETER J. LoTRUGLIO 


Manager 


ROWLAND C. LOMER 


Supervisor 


G. E. PHIPPS 


Mer. Underwriting Dept. 


K. A. LUTHER & CO., 60 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
K. A. LUTHER — General Agents — L. W. SECHTMAN 





E. J. McCAMPHILL 


Cashier 


JERE D. GILMOUR 


Mar. Estate Control Dept. 


Group Dept. 

JAMES G. RICHTER 

Mgr. 

THOMAS J. MOLONEY 

Mgr. 

WILLIAM H. TRESCH 
H. O. Rep. 


Asst. 


Asst. 
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Carrying the Banner of Democracy 


(See Pages 11, 12, 13, 46) 


Recognition of Human Needs 


By E. A. Roserts 
President, Fidelity Mutual Life 


General Campaign Chairman of the Community Chest of 
Philadelphia and Vicinity 


In dealing with life insurance and in 


dealing with social problems there is 


need to reduce, to the simple concept of 


Fiscal Strength 


(Continued from Page 13) 
stable element of life is risk—and it is 
this great social problem of risk that 
insurance is designed to answer. In 
other words, insurance underwrites ma- 
jor hazards that disturb, and at times 
threaten, the basic goals of American 
life. 

By and large a man’s first asset is his 
ability to work. The loss of this ability 
is fatal to him as an effective citizen, 
as a producer and as a family supporter. 
Insurance is his first line of defense 
Casualty insurance says: if you are ill 
or injured, the pooled resources of the 
community to which you have contrib- 
uted in the form of premiums will tide 
you over this period of incapacity. Life 
insurance says: if you die prematurely, 
the reserve which you have prudently 
built up in the form of insurance will 
extend your ability to earn after your 
death for the future protection of your 
family. Social insurance says: if you 
are unemployed through no fault of 
your own, the public fund which you 
have helped to build will in part pro- 
tect your earning capacity until you are 
at work again. And there is another 
angle—should you fortunately avoid the 


hazards of working life, insurance can 
offer you accumulated savings as a fur- 





“the least common denominator,” great 
figures in which those activities are cast. 
Just as the human needs of one man— 
of one family—should be the symbol ot 
life insurance, not the millions of assets 
by which the needs are met, so should 
the distress of the aged, the infirm, the 
ill and the helpless—flesh and blood 
like ourselves—be symbolized by indi- 
vidual rather than mass concepts, by a 
few dollars at times of crisis, rather than 


the pooled millions of great philan- 
thropic drives. 

The community of interest between 
life insurance and organized philan- 


thropic movements is not a fanciful one. 
Obviously, they are both founded on 
human values. They both exhibit democ- 
racy in action—democracy at its best. 
They are not, however, an outgrowth 
of democracy—but rather a demonstra- 
tion of the dominant characteristics of 
a people which gave rise to that way 
of life. 

It is a significant fact, too, that where- 
ever organized social and phi'anthropic 
movements are under way, there you 
will find life insurance men engaged, 
giving generously of their time asset 
and applying to the task in hand a 
sympathetic understanding of human 
needs and the skills that visualize them 
for others. 


ther protection to security or as your 
stake for the next generation. 
Huge Monetary Reserves Which Aid 
Nation’s Upbuilding 
This is the individual side of insur- 
ance. There is likewise a public side. 
The pooled funds to which you con- 
tribute in the form of premium pay- 
ments on your insurance, become a great 
reservoir of fiscal strength for the en- 
tire economy. Under the most careful 
business management these funds are 
used to build new homes, to increase 
business expansion, to create employ- 
ment and to underwrite the national 
security in times of emergency. Of $45 
billion in assets reported for life insur- 
ance companies in 1945, about $21. bil- 


lion was invested in United States 
Government bonds; and estimates by 
the United States Treasury indicate 


that at present (1947) about 10% of all 
the United States interest-bearing se- 
curities outstanding are held by insur- 
ance companies. 

It gives a feeling of both pride and 
security to know that these huge mone- 
tary reserves—your reserves—are always 
so readily available to your Government 
in time of need; and at the same time 
that they both so greatly serve and 
protect the individual citizen in his 
daily life. It is this happy combination 
of public strength and private benefit 
that is the distinguishing mark of a 
free society. 








Respects Dignity of Individual 
By Frazar B. WILDE 


President, Connecticut General Life 


Greystone Studios, Inc. 


FRAZAR B. WILDE 


If there is one thing that marks a 
true democracy it is a people free to 
think, act, worship and work as they 
their 
self-respect and dignity as individuals 
because under this form of government, 


wish people who retain 


as under no other on earth today they 
can act as individuals. 

But in this very freedom lies the seed 
of danger that we accept it as a right 
due to us rather than as a rare privilege 
to be guarded as carefully in peace as 
we have always been willing to guard 





it in war. Today as never before we 
should examine every opportunity in our 
daily life and work to strengthen those 
things that make our democracy a vital 
force in the world. ; 


An Infallible Instrument of True 
Democracy 

In our business of life insurance we 
lave truly “an infallible instrumentality 
of true democracy.” We = should look 
upon our daily work not alone in its 
detail but as an opportunity to help 
build a stronger America. We know that 
we bring security to men and women 
and families, and businesses, but do we 
realize the effect that this security can 
have on the strengthening of our demo- 
cratic system and its guarantee of the 
rights of the individual? In a very large 
way those who sell life insurance are 
responsible for enabling millions of 
Americans to retain their independence 
as self-respecting individuals. 
_ There is a continuing and ever-grow- 
ing confidence of the American public 
in life insurance. This confidence com 
bines with the practical fact that only 
through life insurance is it possible to 
create immediately the protection which 
every ambitious American wants to have 
for his family. High income taxes and 
high cost of living have made it prac- 
tically impossible for anyone, except 
through life insurance, to establish an 
adequate estate through the process of 


annual savings, even if one lived a full 
life span. 
Behind each contact in the daily 


activity of a life insurance representa- 
tive lies a human story, vitally important 
to one person, one family, or one busi- 
ness. The ability to give correct advice 
may affect the security and happiness of 


many individuals for many years. !t's 
a great responsibility, and a great op- 
portunity for capable service to tlese 
individuals. 


Preserving Community Spirit 


By JoHN 
Mayor of 


Life insurance has long seemed to me 
of vital importance to our democratic 
way of life. It provides essential pro- 
tection for those dependent upon us. It 
fosters thrift among our people of all 
age brackets. It creates and maintains 
a backlog for sustaining the soundness 
of our economic structure. 

As a policy owner and as an office 





MacVIcaR 
Des Moines 


holder of a city noted as a life insur’ °¢ 
center, I have been associated ofte’ in 
community work with both the field: .n 
the executive. ° ll 
men and wonien, imbued as they aly. \s 
are with both spirit and the operat 
methods of life insurance, have, w <0 
called upoy, made highly effective 
tributions to the best interests of ‘J 
city. 


and home office 
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NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 





Annual Premium Life Insurance for the first six months of 1947 
ageregated over $300,000 in new first year premiums—the greatest in the 


history of this agency. 


Apparently our agents and brokers like H. Arthur Schmidt Agency ser- 
vice and New England Mutual policy contracts. We cannot help but applaud 


their good judgment. 


We wish to assure all our friends that they may expect every effort on 
our part in the months ahead to justify a continuance of their confidence and 


high regard. 


GENERAL AGENT 


Assistants to General Agent 
LOWELL M. BAKER ROGER W. SCHMIDT 


ROBERT B. HOLMES EDWARD BANNEN 
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r 
(See Pages 11, 12, 13, 44) 
y O. Fischer S | 
surance, these on and wome ly 
Chester O. Fischer Sums up oe ee 
finest type and quality of citizens ip, 
The more successful this mission, he 


Gold Book’s Democracy Forum 


The Goid Book has asked Chester O. 
Fischer, vice president of the Massachu- 
setts Mutual Life, to review the articles 
on life insurance and democracy written 
for this symposium, and to sum up their 
significance. His comments follow: 

The essence of the important articles 
Gold 


appear in the accompanying 


written for The Book and which 


symposium 
ke aan | + a8 vane ‘ 
describing the link between life insur- 


ance and democracy as it operates in 


nation of the wor'd, 
that life 


essential 


this, the leading 


proves indubitably insurance 


has become a most factor in 


helping to maintain our national eco- 


nomic structure and in preserving free 


enterprise. Furthermore, it is a_ basic 


force which gives men confidence and 


courage in days of unrest and radical 
change. 

A sound and aggressive national econ- 
omy requires not only labor, natural 
resources and capital, but also the vital 
spark of initiative and enterprise. Life 
insurance is one of the great services 
which enables men to be self-reliant. It 


affords them that sense of financial 
security which makes them willing to 
assume the many risks which must be 
taken to support the continuing business 
progress upon which the national econ- 
omy necessarily depends, 

As long as we remain a strong and 
vigorous democracy of free men, jusi 
that long will life insurance have an 
important and ever-challenging mission 
to perform. Our people desire abundance, 
stability, freedom and peace, as con 
trasted with unemployment, depression 
and insecurity. We, as life insurance 
men and women, have an important 
contribution to make in their achieve- 
ment and continuing possession of these 
goals. We must make our full contribu 
tion to the promotion and preservation 
of the American way of life. 


Dual Role of Insurance Representatives 


one. We are not 
men and women, 


is a dual 
Insurance 


Our role 
only life 


but citizens also—citizens of a great, 
powerful and = prosperous. nation. As 
citizens and beneficiaries of the fruits 


forbears we, too, 
must continue to earn the blessings of 
freedom. Each generation anew must 
pay the price of freedom in personal 
effort and sacrifice. We must acquire 


of the labors of our 


Model of Good Citizenship 


By JoHN L. Boun; Mayor of Milwaukee 





BOHN 


As a policyholder and a firm believer 


MAYOR JOHN L. 


in life insurance and what it means to 





democracy it is a real pleasure for me 
to urge my fellow Americans to make 
sure that they have adequate life insur- 
ance for the protection of their families 
and dependents. It is best to do this 
early in life when the tost of insurance 
is less and when it is easier to pass the 
required physical examination. 

Besides providing loved ones with 
protection, insurance is an evidence of 
good citizenship. People who have pro- 
vided for the future with insurance 
leave no burden on the community in 
case of death. A community whose citi- 
zens are well insured has less poverty 
and distress. Such a city has less crime, 
less sickness and less juvenile delin- 
quency—the evils which usually accom- 
pany poverty. 

Citizens who have self-reliantly pro- 
vided for the future gain a sense ot 
security, self-respect and independence 
which they carry over into civic activi- 
ties, strengthening the foundation of our 
democracy. Life insurance is a_ large 
part of our American democracy. It is 
one of the best means by which the 
people can protect themselves against 
financial misfortune. 


CHESTER O. FISCHER 


a broad, comprehensive picture of the 
major problems which face our nation. 
We must go beyond the limits of our 
immediate daily interests and direct our 
thoughts to the full discharge of our 
responsibilities as citizens. 

There are no better citizens than life 
insurance men and women and none 
with a deeper stake in our democracy. 
No group, aroused and alert to national 
problems, is in a more strategic position 


of a strong influence on others than 
the field forces of life insurance. The 
very nature of our work, devoted to 


the preservation of family life and the 
solvency of the American home, is one 
to inspire confidence on the part ot 
those we serve. Our daily activity car- 
ries us into the presence and conscious~ 
ness of sincere, earnest men and women 
who are the backbone of our economic 
and political structure. 

rhe institution of life insurance has 
made contributions of great and ines- 
timable significance to the nation’s ad- 
vancement along all lines during the 
It has been a_ powerful 


past century. 

factor in building security and inde- 
pendence for millions, giving them a 
greater measure of security than is 
enjoyed in any other land. Tens of 
thousands of agents have dedicated 


their lives to the task of he!ping others 
to remove the age-old fear of insecurity 
and want. In doing that they have en 
couraged and made possible the vast 
savings which have been applied to the 
nation’s economic growth. 

The field forces of life insurance must 
have the grasp, comprehension and con- 


sciousness of what are the nation’s 
ideals and objectives—social, financial, 
humanitarian—and of how its people 


and their rights are protected. They 
must also realize that ownership of life 
insurance strengthens the foundation ot 
the nation. Carrying the banner of life 








greater will be the strength and grits 
tude of the republic. 





Blackstone Studio 
HENRIKAS RABINAVICIUS 


Henrikas Rabinavicius, C. Preston 
Dawson agency, New England Mutual 
Life, New York, spent many years of his 


life in international diplomacy. 


Born in Lithuania he received lis 
early education there and in British 
private schools. Then he studied law 


at the University of St. Petersburg and 
at Dorpat and Kings College, London 
in 1919, at the end of World War | 
when Lithuania became an independent 
republic, Mr. Rabinavicius entered tlie 
diplomatic service in Lithuania, his first 
post being attache to the Inter-Al ed 
Versailles Conicr- 
He was \\p- 


Commission of the 
to the Baltic States. 
secretary to the 


ence 
pointed legation in 
Copenhagen, May, 1°19. 
In 1920 he was transferred to the le a 


Denmark, in 


tion in London and was appointed | “st 
secretary of that legation two y« 'S 
later. He was Lithuanian Charge ¢ 
faires in London during 1923. 
Served Lithuania in Washingtor 
m 


The Lithuanian Government sent 
to Washington in 1924 as first secret TY 
of the legation there, remaining t! °¢ 
years. He came to New York in ] ¥, 
1926, as Consul General of Lithu: i 
and in December, 1929, went to Mos: W 
as Counselor and Charge d’Affaires. 
was in the Soviet capital for five y¢ 
Transferred to London he rema: * 


(Continued on Page 131) 
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NEW YORK LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
51 Madison Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


MUTUAL COMPANY FOUNDED APRIL 12, 1845 
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New Investments For Life 


In the five years from the end of 1941 
to the end of 1946 admitted assets of life 
insurance companies in this country in- 
creased some sixteen billion dollars. In 
1946 alone assets increased by nearly 
three and one-half billion dollars. So 
long as much of the life insurance in 
force is on the level premium basis, a 
steady increase in reserves and assets 
seems certain. This presents an invest- 
ment problem which life insurance ex~ 
ecutives must constantly consider to de- 
termine whether the supply of sound se- 
curities available for investment will 
keep pace with the demand for such in- 
vestments. 

Change Which Took Place in the 1930's 

During the 1930's a great change took 
place in the nature of the ownership of 
life insurance type securities. In large 
measure as a result of the depression 
there was an extremely heavy demand 
for high-grade securities, such demand 
being far above the available supply. 
Many corporations having debt out- 
tanding took advantage of this situa- 
tion and redeemed their then outstand- 
ing indebtedness, replacing it with se- 
curities bearing lower rates of interest. 
While the demand for these securities 
did exceed the supply and the invest- 
ment problem was difficult, it was not 
as acute as it might have been. Numer- 
ous individuals who for years had held 
bonds bearing interest at 5% refused to 
purchase the new, lower interest bearing 
securities issued to replace them. The 
result was that a greater amount of 
high grade securities was available for 
institutional investment than would 
otherwise have been the case. During 
the war life insurance companies without 
exception, in part through patriotic mo- 
tives and in part because of the supply 
ind demand situation, purchased very 
heavy amounts of United States Govern- 
ment bonds. The yield obtainable. was 
not very satisfactory but a large amount 
of investments was made available. 

\t the present time we are faced with 
a situation where no Government bonds 
are likely to be issued except to replace 
maturing issues and much of the shifting 
of high grade bond investments from in- 
dividuals’ hands to institutions has taken 
place. The present is an excellent time 
to survey the situation to see what 

f investment appear available 
or can be developed for life insurance 
companies over the next few years. 
Most companies have recognized the 
drastic decline in interest rates and have 
reduced, or are in the process of re- 
ducing, reserve requirements. However, 
unless the supply of investments avail- 
able even at current low yields will be 
sufficient to meet the increasing demand 
on the part of the life companies, the 
situation will be difficult. 


Public Utilities 

Bonds of electric power and light, tele- 
phone and gas companies have for many 
years been a prime source of life in- 
surance investing. Their stability and 
the growth trend particularly of the elec- 
tric and natural gas companies makes 
them ideal for the purpose. During the 
war the supply of new bonds pretty well 
dried up and while there was a tremen- 
dous amount of financing, most of it was 
represented by the calling in of rela- 
tively high coupon bonds and the sub- 
stitution therefor of bonds bearing lower 
rates of interest. It is vital that public 
utility companies keep their productive 


sources ot 


facilities well ahead of the demand for 
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By Homer N. CuHapin 


Second Vice President, Massachusetts Mutual 


their services. During the war the in- 
ability to obtain supplies meant that the 
companies could not maintain this pro- 
gram and at the present time sales of 
electricity are close to the maximum 
amount of electricity which can be pro- 
duced. Electric power companies expect 
that expenditures for electricity produc- 
tion facilities will exceed $1,400,000,000 in 
1947, half a billion more than the pre- 
vious high year, and that heavier than 
average expenditures will continue for 
some years to come. The Bell Tele- 
phone System announced that 1947 ex- 
penditures for new construction would 
be far above previous years and that 
such expenditures would continue at a 
high level during the next few years. 
Great developments have taken place 
in the production and marketing of 
natural gas. A pipe line from Texas to 
California is now under construction. 
Other lines from the Southwest to the 
Kast and Middle West are being 
planned. These involve expenditures in 
the hundreds of millions. Much of the 
construction money for utility companies 
must be raised through the sale of pre- 
ferred stocks or bonds of a type suitable 
for life insurance company purchase. 


Expansion of Industry 


Since the end of the war, there has 
been a substantial change in the situa- 
tion of many of our best industrial com- 
panies. Expansion needs occasioned by 
new developments during the war have 
meant that a considerable amount of 
new construction has become necessary. 
The present high general price level 
shows no signs of substantial decline for 
some time to come. Consequently, many 
industrial companies have been faced 
with necessity of raising additional funds 
for construction and for the purpose of 
carrying inventories at the current 
higher price levels. In the case of many 
companies high income taxes have meant 
that a company could not, out of its net 
earnings, arrange for necessary expan- 
sion, keep working capital at a conserva- 
tive level, and still pay satisfactory divi- 
dends. The result has been that a num- 
ber of companies which had done little 
or no public financing for many years 
have been forced to issue preferred stock 
or bonds. The General Electric Co. last 
year borrowed $200,000,000 from = insur: 
ance companies and banks—the first 
borrowing in more than a quarter cen- 
tury. There is reason to believe that 
the need for financing will continue and 
will furnish a very satisfactory source 
of investments for life companies. 

There are a vast number of industrial 
companies which are perfectly strong 
and secure but which, because of their 
relatively sinall size, are generally un- 
known to the investing public. Prior to 
the middle 1930's these companies had 
a most difficult financing problem. Be- 
cause of their size, their financing pub 
licly was relatively expensive. While 
the commercial banks were of tremen-- 
dous help to these companies, there were 
many instances where conservative 
banking did not permit loans with ma- 


turities long enough to meet the re- 
quirements of such concerns. During 
the past ten years, there has been a 


substantial development in the making 
of business loans to concerns of this 
sort by life companies. These are gen- 
erally quite similar to term loans which 
have been made by commercial banks 
except that the maturity is usually 
longer. There has been a great diver- 
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gence in, the attitude of life companies 
toward this type of loan. Some com- 
panies have not been particularly inter- 
ested in developing business of this sort 
while others have been quite aggressive 
in searching out such opportunities. It 
is impossible to give any estimate as to 
the amount of business which exists but 
based on the experience of the past few 
years, there is a great deal of this busi- 
ness available which, if properly set up 
and properly supervised, is most attrac- 
tive. 
Preferred Stocks 

In the past preferred stocks have been 
looked on by the managements of many 
life companies as not entirely satisfac- 
tory investments. The fact that divi- 
dends on preferred stock need not be 
paid at the discretion of the manage- 
ment—the only control being that no 
dividends on common stocks may be 
paid until all preferred dividend arrears 
have been made up—has made many in- 
surance companies in the past loath to 
invest in this type of security. This dis- 
inclination was furthered by the fact 
that, differing from the practice in 
bonds, there was no fixed maturity and 
the preferred stock could remain out- 
standing indefinitely. This provision is 
contrary to the needs of life companies 
generally which can figure their liability 
schedules with some degree of accuracy. 
In recent years, however, insurance com- 
panies have been able to insist in many 
cases on strong restrictive provisions 
and on having sinking funds which re- 
tire a part of the preferred stock annu- 
ally. This strengthens the position of 
the remaining preferred and in effect 
creates a maturity. Asa result, the past 
few years have seen very substantial 
purchases of preferred stock by life com- 
panies and this is a source of investment 
which should show some further in- 
crease. 

Real Estate 


Perhaps the outstanding development 
in recent months has been the legalizing 
of holding of modest amounts of real 
estate by life companies. An entirely 
new development has been the result. 
Many industrial compamies have felt that 
they can keep their money invested to 
better advantage in their main business 
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rather than in holding of real © ‘ate. 
These companies have consequently sold 
to insurance companies their pr sent 
buildings or have arranged for a life 
company to construct new facilities for 
them. These buildings are then leased 
to the industrial company under a long 
term lease. 

The lease provisions are such that the 
insurance company receives an annual 
rental sufficient to write off its invest- 
ment during the period of the lease, re- 
ceiving in the meantime a satisfactory 
rate of return on its investment. Upon 
the expiration of the lease, the insurance 
company may sell the building or lease 
it for a further period. Thus the indus- 
trial concerns obtain a real advantage 
in that they may keep their capital ac- 
tive in more productive operations than 
real estate while the insurance company 
receives a good rate of return and a 
chance for future profit. In the past 
a great many of the chain merchandising 
companies have as a matter of policy 
preferred to lease their stores rather 
than own them but it is only within 
recent months that the life insurance 
companies themselves have been able to 
purchase these facilities. In the short 
time that this procedure has been legal 
a number of prime real estate properties 
have been purchased by life companies 
and leased to such companies as Sears 
Roebuck, Kresge and the like. 

This field of investment is so new that 
it has not been explored sufficiently to 
indicate the amount of investment suit- 
able for life insurance companies which 
is available. The ownership of such real 
estate is limited to from 3% to 5% of 
the life companies’ admitted assets de- 
pending on the particular state law. 
While this amount is not so large that it 
will completely solve the life companies’ 
problems, for a time it does open up an 
entirely new source of investment. 

This article makes no attempt to 
prophesy as to the long range solution 
of the life insurance companies’ invest- 
ment problems. New sources of invest- 
ment as listed above do, however, indi- 
cate that for a few years at least the 
investment problem of the life company 
should be no more difficult than in the 
past several years and there is some 
reason to believe that the lot of the in- 
vestment officers may be a trifle easier. 


Policies on Individual 


° ° 
Proprietorships |.ed 

Individual proprietors led all oces)a- 
tional groups in number of big ie 
insurance policies bought from the | in- 
coln National Life during the sec nd 
quarter of 1947 and also in total volune 
thus purchased according to the cc u- 
pany’s quarterly survey of buyers of 
life insurance policies of $10,000 or 
more. 

Listed according to number of poli °s 
bought, the big buyer groups we °: 
individual proprietors, skilled work 5, 
professional men, executives, manay > 
salesmen, clerks, farmers, students, 
classified, housewives, unskilled wor! 
and laborers, and_ teachers. 

The big buyer groups listed accor: 
to total amounts purchased were: 1! 
vidual proprietors, managers, execuli\ >, 
skilled workers, professional men, 1a! 
ers, salesmen, clerks, students, hot 
wives, unckassified, unskilled 
and laborers, and teachers. 


work: °s 
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Connecticut General 


Life Insurance Company 


Hartford, Connecticut 


THE EXTRA MAN FOR YOUR ORGANIZATION 


In the increasing competition of today’s market, 
sound planning to meet your clients’ needs, and 


what you have to sell, become vitally important. 


Quality service . . . cooperative, accurate, and 
complete . . . counts. Many brokers have found 
that “The Extra Man” from Connecticut General 


offices helps them to give that kind of service. 


For “what to sell,” the Extra Man has a full line 
of guaranteed cost and participating life con- 
tracts, accident and health insurance, group in- 


surance, and retirement plans... 





In addition, such Connecticut General pluses as 

. substandard, including term; liberal avia- 
tion coverage; ten payment retirement insurance contracts, liberal ad- 
vance premium practices; foreign travel and residence coverage; a term 
contract running to ages 60 through 70 according to age at issue; a broad 


automobile rider for accident contracts, and many others. 


Call any of the four New York City offices shown below. 


JOHN STREET AGENCY RUSSELL E. LARKIN AGENCY EARLE B. McKNIGHT AGENCY WILLIAM C. SMERLING AGENCY 


80 John Street 225 Broadway 100 East 42nd Street 50 East 42nd Street 
New York 7 New York 7 New York 17 New York 17 
Whitehall 3-6767 REctor 2-6633__. LExington 2-0034 Murray Hill 2-5688 


— 


G OUP LIFE * WHOLESALE « ACCIDENT AND SICKNESS * PENSIONS ¢ HOSPITAL EXPENSE * CREDITORS 
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Realty Ownership 


By L. Jerome PHILP 


Ownership of realty by life insurance 


companies was the notable development 


in the investment field this year. Hous- 


ing projects, either under construction or 


definitely in the planned stage, will reach 
to $300,000,000. Not so great 


a total close 


in volume but more. striking because 
such a departure from past practice was 
the direct purchase of commercial realty 
for imeome and its leasing to nationally 
established businesses. 

Special permissive legislation had to be 
passed to permit this development as 
ownership of realty by life insurance 
companies had been prohibited because 
of its non-liquid character. Phenomenal 
vrowth in resources of companies made 
that a portion 


it possible, even desirable, 


of these vast funds be permanently in- 
vested \ compelling reason for the 
change was the need to find new invest- 
ment outlets for funds. Also, so large 


a proportion of the people’ s savings has 
into life insurance that it 
became a matter of public policy to 
channel some of these funds more di- 
rectly to the public than through the 
customary debtor obligations of mort- 
gages and bonds. 

Not all the activity in these fields is by 
a few great companies although their 
magnitude draws the biggest publicity. 
On the Pacific Coast California-Western 
States Life has a 100 unit housing de- 
velopment near Long Beach, Calif. In 
the field of commercial real estate there 
is the Life Insurance Co. of Georgia 
financing the erection of a store building 
in Atlanta to cost $1,500,000 which when 
completed will be occupied by Franklin 
Simon under long-term lease. Either of 
these projects undertaken by a company 
of their size a decade or two ago would 
have been considered fantastically daring 
were it not already prohibited by law. 

This year legislation was passed by 
New York legislature permitting joint 
realty ownership by life insurance com- 
panies to put this investment activity 
more within the reach of smaller com- 
panies. Such joint ownership and opera- 
tion would involve new problems and _ its 
use by insurance companies is at present 
uncertain. 

Rising Totals Point Up New Trend 

Figures showing real estate holdings 
of life insurance companies at the half- 
year of 1947 as compiled by the Institute 
ot Lite Insurance are at a new peak of 
$760,000,000, representing a shift in the 
investment emphasis undreamed of by 
former company managements. — Fur- 
thermore, this total is increasing at the 
present time at a faster rate than ever. 
During the first six months of this year 
$94,000,000 was added to the total of 
real estate owned. Pointing up the pace 


been going 


of the current trend, of the two classes 
of real estate investments non-housing 
realty accounted for $58,000,000 of the 


purchases during the first half of the 
year, whereas in the same period life 
companies added $22,000,000 to housing 
investments. The comparative figure of 
totals at the six months’ period are: 
housing projects $157,000,000; non-hous- 
ing realty $128,000,000, or a total of 
ownership real estate investments at 
June 30 of $285,000,000 with substantial 
commitments since that date especially 
in the commercial realty field. 


Some of the commercial real estate 


——. 
—:! 


Marks New Investment Epoch 


transactions are of special interest. Equi- 
table Life Assurance Society in January 
bought the Bonwit Teller Fifth Avenue 
store property for $6,250,000 and of 
course leased it back to the store for a 
long term. New York Life put $10,000,- 
000 into Continental Can plants under 
the same circumstances. Metropolitan 
Life bought a Fifth Avenue, New York, 
property upon which to build an office 
building. One of the most interesting 
transactions of this kind was the pur- 
chase by Mutual Life of New York of 
fourteen store building properties of 
Sears, Roebuck & Co., four in New York 
State, three in New Jersey and seven in 
California. Another nationally known 
tenant Mutual Life has acquired is E. R. 
Squibb & Sons, having bought its manu- 
facturing building in Long Island City 
for $1,875,000 and upon which it will 
spend an additional $1,500,000 in modern- 
ization improvement. It will be leased 
to a Squibbs subsidiary, Lentheric Inc., 
for an original term of twenty-five years 
with the tenant having the right to re- 
new for five successive terms of ten 
years. Still another Mutual Life opera- 
tion is an agreement with Sterling- 
Winthrop Research Institute, a division 
of Sterling Drug, Inc., to construct a 
new laboratory at East Greenbush, N. Y., 
near Rensselaer, on a twenty-one acre 
tract. The entire project contemplates 
an investmennt by Mutual Life of about 


$3,000,000. 


Housing Runs to Big Totals 

Housing projects by the life insurance 
companies have taken different forms. 
New York Life’s development at Fresh 
Meadows, Queens, built on the old Fresh 
Meadows Golf Club course, L. I. will be 
a_ self-contained community of 10,000 
people. Included in the plans are a 
shopping center, motion picture theatre, 
bank, nursery school, department store, 
markets and specialty shops. Eighty 
per cent of the 3,000 apartments will 
be in two and three-story dwellings and 
20% in two thirteen-story buildings. At 
Princeton, N. J. the company has built 
150 garden-type apartments on a seven- 
teen-acre development named “Stan- 
worth.” The buildings are brick and 
frame, one and two s‘ories, and are in 
harmony with the residential atmosphere 
of the university town. Late last yea~ 
New York Life bought at public auct’on 
for. $1,600,000 an entire New York City 
block, site of the old Third Avenre 
Transit Co. carbarns, for an apertment 
development. Still another angle of 
housing investment was the agreement 
between New York Life and Socony- 
Vacuum Oil Co. for the insurance com- 
pany to build a housing project for its 
employes at Woodbury, N. J. 

One of the more interesting trans*c- 
tions of the year was the purchase by 
the Prudential of the Schwab Chateau, 
fabulous Riverside Drive home of the 
late steel magnate in New York cover- 
ing an entire block. JZecause of the 
high assessed value of the property, be- 
ing nearly $2,000,C00, vertical housing 
will be the type of development. Pru- 
dential is now building in East Orange, 
N. J. garden type apartments of four 
150 unit buildings to cost more than 
$1,000,000. It has a project at Orno, 
Maine, near University of Maine hous- 
ing sixty families. Other Prudential de- 
velopments planned are at Los Angeles, 


South Chicago, Cincinnati, Sacramento, 
New Haven, Newark, and Eng'ewood. 

Somewhat different still is Hancock 
Village, being erected by John Hancock 
Mutual Life in the Brookline-West 
Roxbury area on the site of the former 
Weld Golf course. The village will oc- 
cupy about 100 acres, all homes having 
two floors, and will house 789 families. 
Total investment is estimated at $7,500,- 
000. Radiant heating, eliminating radia- 
tors, will be a feature with the tenant 
having thermostatic control of the heat 
in his own dwelling. 


Metropolitan’s $200,000,000 


When work now under way is com- 
pleted Metropolitan Life will have built 
apartment homes for 31,566 families or 
approximately 100,000 persons through 
investment of upwards -of $200,000,000. 
First of these was built twenty-five years 
ago in Long Island City. A list of these 
projects with number of apartments in 
each follows: 


Investment 


I.ong Island City 


N. Y. C. (Queens) 2,125 
Parkchester N 


C. (Bronx) 12,272 


Parkfairfax Alexandria, Va. 1,684 
Parklabrea Los Angeles 1,316 
Parkmerced San Francisco 1,687 


Stuyvesant Town N.Y.C. (Manhattan) 8,755 
Riverton N.Y.C. (Manhattan) 1,232 
Peter Cooper Village N.Y.C. (Manhattan) 2,495 


31,566 


The beginning of life insurance com- 
pany investment in housing in New York 
State dates from the housing shortage 
after World War I. To enter this field 
it was necessary to change the law 
which the legislature did by authorizing 
life insurance companies to invest in 
housing to rent for an average of $9 a 
room per month. Thereupon Metro- 
politan Life built five-story walk-up 
buildings containing 2,125 apartments in 
Queens and quickly rented them. The 
low rental was made possible by exemp- 
tion of buildings (not land) from taxa- 
tion for ten years. Exemption has long 
since expired but rentals today are less 
than the $9 a room originally authorized 
and the buildings have a long waiting 
list. 

In 1938 the New York legislature again 
amended the insurance law to authorize 
l'fe companies to invest up to 10% of 
their assets in housing. Metropolitan 
Life acquired a tract of 130 acres in the 
Bronx and planned Parkchester, com- 
prising fifty-one apartment buildings, 
seven to thirteen stories high, five-ramp 
garages, central heating plant, motion 
picture theatre, public library, post office 
and shopping center. It was completed 
before the United States entered the war 
and has been fully occupied since, hous- 
ing about 35,000 persons. Parkchester 
pays full taxes. 

The plan to build Parkfairfax in Alex- 
andria, Va. was inspired by the desperate 
need for housing accommodations in 
Washington during the war and was en- 
couraged by the Government. The com- 
munity occupies 200 acres and has an 
occupancy ratio of less than ten families 
to the acre. It has been completely oc- 
cupied since it was opened in 1943 and 
like Parkchester is a complete expression 
of private enterprise. 

Parklabrea was designed to provide 
2,620 badly needed apartments in Los 
Angeles and Parkmerced to provide 2,531 
in San Francisco.., But war needs cur- 


tailed construction. With WPB authori- 
zation Parklabrea was completed to the 
extent of one-half (1,316 apariments) 
and Parkmerced to the extent of two- 
thirds (1,687 apartments). All suites have 
been occupied since 1944 and hundreds 
of families await opportunity to move in 
Both developments pay all taxes and 
will be fully completed when conditions 
are favorable. 

All these communities were developed 
upon vacant land. Stuyvesant Town, 
Peter Cooper Village and Riverton were 
conceived upon a totally different basis 
These involved the reconstruction of city 
neighborhoods which had become obso- 
lete and even a detriment to the city 
such as the “gas house” district. 

Stuyvesant Town and Riverton wer 
built under the provisions of the 
amended Redevelopment Companies Law 
of 1943 which the legislature passed in 
an effort to stimulate the rebuilding 
of outmoded urban areas by private capi- 
tal. The plan required the joint coopera- 
tion of New York State, City and Metro 
politan Life. 

Stuyvesant Town when completed will 
cover eighteen city blocks within walk- 
ing distance of Fifth Avenue. Twelve 
and thirteen-story apartment buildings 
surrounded by lawns, trees and recrea 
tional sections will give 8,755 families, 
or about 24,000 persons, an environment 
of sunlight and openness in striking con- 
trast to the character of the neighbor- 
hood which it displaced. 

Riverton is being built in Harlem, long 
in need of housing. The area consists 
of six blocks bounded by 135th and 138th 
Streets, Fifth Avenue and the Harlem 
River. Most of the old buildings de- 
molished were of the shabby industrial 


type. Under construction are thirteen- 
story structures which will house 1,232 
families or about 3,500 persons.  River- 


ton’s buildings, lawns, trees and _patlis 
will wipe out an ugly spot and give Har- 
lem one of the distinctive apartment 
sections in Manhattan at moderate rents. 

Peter Cooper Village, like Parkchester, 
is being built under the provisions ot! 
the insurance law of New York State. 
It abuts Stuyvesant Town on the north 
and will occupy seven blocks bounded by 
20th and 23rd Streets, First Avenue and 
Franklin D. Roosevelt Drive. Its fifteen- 
story buildings will accommodate 2,49 
families or about 7,000 persons in 4 vil- 
tually suburban setting overlooking the 
East River. 





Ambassador to Britai: 


One of the events of 1947 which  dded 
prestige to the insurance world the 


naming by President Truman o! -ewis 
W. Douglas, president of the itual 
Life, to be Ambassador to the —ourt 
of St. James. This turned out (0 : 

ents 


one of the most popular appoin 
which the President has made ai Wes 


immediately approved by the ited 
States Senate. Mr. Douglas too. the 
office at one of the most crucial perl’ ds 
in international affairs and has |: °" 4 
brilliant Ambassador. Since arriv 2 . 

Oo 


Europe he has attended a num 
international conferences. 

Not wanting Mr. Douglas to sever 
his connection with the compat 
Mutual Life made him chairman 4: 
is on leave of absence. 
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Writer of Many Movie Stars 


Leading Film Personalities Among Clientele of Beverly Hills 
Producer; Finds That Present-Day Stars Place High 


Value on Their Life Insurance 


By Ottver J. Jongs 





Jose Reyes 


RUPERT M. ADAMS 


Rupert M. Adams, CLU, whose offices 
are in Beverly Hills, Cal., has built life 
insurance estates for many of Holly 
wood’s top-notch film = stars and other 
notable personalities there as well as 
having handled their general insurance 
Some of the celebrities in the Adams’ 
clientele include Cary Grant, Fred As- 
taire, Clark Gable, Jeannette MacDonald, 
Thomas Mitchell, Tito Schipa and Alfred 
Wallenstein. 

Company in which he places most of 
his life business is New [england Mutual. 
but in some of the larger cases other 
companies figure in the insurance also. 
For instance, when he wrote Barbara 
Hutton, now the Princess Troubetzkoy, 
he obtained the maximum annual pre- 


Anzel 





mium on retirement annuities for her 
son and large amounts of life insurance 
on herself, and it was necessary to use 
about nineteen companies. 


_Types of Coverage 


The film stars purchase a large amount 
of annual premium income and retire- 
ment annuity policies, discounting pre- 
miums. This leaves them an open end 
investment so that any time they have 
funds for investment they have a place 
to put them. Mr. Adams also uses the 
cross purchase method of life insurance 
on a husband and wife where the wife 
has earning power, which makes the pro- 
ceeds free from estate inheritance tax. 

The present day motion picture star, 
Mr. Adams points out, is fully aware of 
the value of life insurance. In the days 
of silent pictures, many of the stars who 
made fortunes, did not keep them. Due 
to highly speculative investments and 
lack of business knowledge in many in- 
stances, little of the fabulous incomes 
that many of the reigning favorites re- 
ceived was invested wisely. In recent 
years, however, motion picture people 
have realized that life insurance and 
annuities are one of the few safe and 
sound methods by which they are able 
to build a safe estate for their retire- 
ment and for their families. This method 
is being used by a large number of peo- 
ple in the industry and it has been Mr. 
Adams’ experience that many of the 
clients he contacted when they were 
new to the business have built their life 
insurance estates to fairly large propor- 
tions as they became successful. 


Mr. Adams’ Career 
Born in St. Paul, Minn., in 1904, Mr. 


Adams went to California in 1920, where 
he attended Stanford University. After 
leaving college he worked for the Auto- 
mobile Club of Southern California, 
starting in the accounting department 
and in a short time was given the op- 
portunity to sell automobile insurance 
and club memberships. He was with the 
club two years. In 1930 he started his 


Acency 


THE "DOUBLE-A" DEPENDABLE AGENCY 


AN AGENCY that earnestly solicits the patronage of Brokers. We gladly offer 
the services of expertly trained field men to help you build for better clients. 


A COMPANY with the fastest selling policies - - - NEW IDEAS and NEW 
METHODS of life insurance selling. 


CONTINENTAL AMERICAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


| 60 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 


JULES ANZEL, General Agent 


Telephone MUrray Hill 2-2833 
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The Johnston & Collins Co. 


General Agents, Life Department 


The Travelers Insurance Company 
(HARTFORD) 


80 John Street, New York 7, N. Y. Tel. WHitehall 3-1944 








own agency, selling general insurance. 
In 1935 he became interested in life in- 
surance and signed an agency agreement 
with the Albert E. Payton agency, New 
England Mutual. This general agency, a 
few years ago became the agency of 
Payton, Dunn & Bare. 

Since the time he opened his own 
agency Mr. Adams has had offices in 
Severly Hills. His present offices are 
in the Corinne Griffith Building. Cor- 
inne Griffith was one of the well known 
stars of silent pictures. She has since 
that time acquired considerable business 
property in Beverly Hills. Mr. Adams 
carries her insurance. 

Mr. Adams is a member of the Beverly 
Hills Chamber of Commerce; is a 
Shriner and a member of Al Malaikah 
Temple, the Life Insurance and Trust 
Council of Los Angeles, the Quarter 
Million Dollar Round Table, and_ this 
year was a member of the Quarter Mil- 
lion Dollar Round Table Caravan. In 
the last named activity the members 
gave a number of talks before various 
associations throughout the state. He is 
a member of the Law, Trust, Tax and 
Insurance Council of Los Angeles which 
is made up of a small group of tax at- 
torneys, accountants, trust officers and 
insurance men. He has also been active 
in Red Cross work, having been the 
chairman of the program committee on a 
Red Cross drive a few years ago and 
also has been active in Community Chest 
work, and a member of the Life Under- 
writers Association of Los Angeles. In 
1944 he qualified for the Million Dollar 
Round Table with a production of $2,- 
500,000. 
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Former WAVES Commander 
New York Life Director 





MRS. DOUGLAS HORTON 


Mrs. Douglas Horton, the famous Mil 
dred H. McAfee, who was commander 
of the WAVES, was elected a director 
of the New York Life a few weeks ago 
It was a news announcement which gave 
a thrill to women all through the coun. 
try. Naturally, among those most pleased 
were the women insurance agents 0! 
America. President George L. Harrison 
of the New York Life received man) 
letters expressing public appreciation 0! 
the action of his company’s board 

Mrs. Horton’s first appearance at } 
convention of insurance people was whet 
she addressed the meeting of the women 
insurance producers at the time 0! the 
National Association of Life | ider 
writers’ convention in Boston, Sic wa 
given an enthusiastic reception. 

In making the appointment Pr 
Harrison called attention to the large 
number of women and children w © are 
beneficiaries of life insurance icies 
and the growing importance ot men 
in all fields of American life. 


ident 


Her Career 
A native of Missouri, Mrs. H 
father was a minister. She was j 
ated from Vassar with a B.A. ree, 


and also has degrees from Uni. ‘sit 
of Chicago, Oberlin, Williams, tnt 
Holyoke and a number of other ~ 


tional institutions. She taught f enc! 
and English at Monticello Sen ary; 
Godfrey, Ill., then became dire: 

girls’ work, Fourth Presbyterian ‘ cl 
Chicago. Her next post was actin 
fessor of economics and sociolog! 
culum College, Greenville, Tenn In 192 


(Continued on Page 126) 
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ifterence Between Estate 


Analysis and Estate Planning 


By Heman T. Powers 
Powers System of Estate Analysis, Cleveland 


It is important to every life insurance 
agent to realize that estate analysis is 
applicable not only to estates which are 
subject to succession taxes (U. S. Es- 
tate and State Estate 
taxes), but to every situation where 
there is general property, be it large 
or small in amount, as well as life in- 
surance. In the light of this, every agent, 
unless his field of solicitation exclu- 
sively includes salaried men with no 
proverty holdings, is a potential estate 


Inheritance or 


analyst. 


Estate Analysis as It Applies to Your 
Business is Analytical Underwriting 


T purposely use analytical underwrit- 
ing rather than analytical selling, be- 
cause in my twenty years of professional 
estate work and in the training of estate 
analysts it has been proven to me that 
life insurance of itself does not have 
to be sold. It is recognized as an essen- 
tial by all intelligent men. It has been 
likewise proven to me that the reason 
for these individuals not owning more 
is that they mistakingly believe that 
their general property, combined with 
their insurance, will make adequate pro- 
vision for their loved ones. It has been 
repeatedly demonstrated, however, that 
when the facts of their estates are 
spread before them, they seek insurance. 

The general concept of estate analysis 
is a confused one, and to many it is 
synonymous to estate planning or vice 
versa. Again, either estate analysis or 
estate planning, or both, are applied to 
insurance programming, some aspect of 
tax savings, or will planning. It is well, 
therefore, to define and draw a distinc- 
tion between analysis and planning. 

When a man dies, title to all of his 
personal property (cash, securities, etc.) 
which he owns solely, and in some 
states his solely owned real estate, 
passes to his executor if he leaves a 
will, or to his administrator if he fails 
to dispose of his property by will. Any 
property which he owns jointly with 
one or more other individuals, with the 
right of survivorship, passes to the sur- 
viving owners. Any property in trust or 
that which is subject to contract (such 
as beneficiary savings bonds, life insur- 
ance payable to named _ beneficiaries, 
etc.) passes to the persons named in 
the trust or contract. 


Chief Duty of Executor 


The chief duty of the executor (or 
administrator) is to protect the interests 
of all interested parties; i.e. (a) the 
United States Government, with respect 
to estate taxes, unpaid or disputed in- 
come, and/or gift taxes; (b) the state 
with regard to the inheritance or estate 
taxes, and unpaid or disputed gift and 
income taxes; (c) the county as to un- 
paid personal property taxes, realty 
taxes and the costs incident to the 
administration of the estate; (d) attor- 
ney’s fees; (e) the creditors of the dece- 
dent and, lastly, (f) the legatees or 
heirs who will take whatever remains 
after all of the taxes and debts have 
been paid. 

In protecting such interests, he must 
also protect the estate against deteriora 
tion and must, to such end, in conform- 
ance with the laws to which he is sub- 





HEMAN T. POWERS 


ject, convert all undesirable property 
into cash. 

Obviously, the estate which eventually 
is turned over to the beneficiaries of 
the decedent, is radically different from 
that of which he died possessed, and 
many situations develop that have a 
serious impact on the ability of the 
general property to make an adequate 
contribution to their needs and wants 
of such beneficiaries, when it is usually 
too late to correct them. If, however, 
these problems can be foreseen and 
measured by the individual during his 
lifetime, they can be completely solved, 
or mitigated, or offset. 

Estate Analysis, therefore, involves 
putting the estate to the acid test of 
an hypothetical administration, to de- 
velop the same problems in principle 
that will occur at the death of its 
owner, and for it to be effective, the 
same general routine as that of an 
actual administration must be followed. 

Estate Planning, on the other hand, 
involves devising and selecting correc- 
tive procedures that are designed to 
solve, mitigate or offset the problems 
which have been developed by analysis. 
An estate cannot be competently plan- 
ned without a preceding analysis, but 
it can be competently analyzed without 
subsequent planning. 

Primary Function of Life Insurance 

Since the primary function of life in- 
surance is to indemnify against losses 
or discrepancies in purchasing power as 
it applies to the needs and wants of 
dependents, estate analysis as I have 
just defined it, enables the underwriter 
(a) to uncover the situations that will 
impair the ability of such dependents 
to maintain an adequate living standard; 
(b) to measure the impact of each, and 
(c) to set out those which can be most 
advantageously solved, mitigated or off- 
set by life insurance. This is analytical 
underwriting. Every estate, large or 
small, must pass through probate. Re- 
gardless of its size, debts, unpaid per- 
sonal property taxes, income taxes, real 
estate taxes and the costs of adminis- 


tration, must be paid. The executor 
and/or the guardian (where minor in- 
terests are involved) must convert the 
property which, under the law of the 
state he is prohibited from _ holding, 
regardless of whether it is worth $500,- 
900 or $5,000. The only difference, there- 
fore, between a non-taxable and a tax- 
able estate is the taxes, which in the 
case of the latter, are merely another 
type of liability. 

Aside from a possible difference in 
living standards, the problem of making 
an adequate provision for a wife and 
children is the same, for the owner of 
a $15,000 estate loves his family just the 
same as he who possesses $10,000,000. 
There is the same need for reducing 
the estate situation to its facts, and, if 
there is any difference at all, | am in- 
clined to the belief that the small estate 
owner and his family need analytical 
underwriting more than any other. 

What Estate Planning Requires 
and Involves 

You can be an analytical underwriter 
without being an estate planner. As a 
matter of fact, there are these strong 
reasons why you should not do estate 
planning: 

1. Competent planning requires a gen- 
eral knowledge of wills, trusts, corpora- 
tion law, partnership law, real estate 
law, investments, U. S. estate gift and 
income taxes, state inheritance gift and 
income taxes and a knowledge of cor- 
rective procedures, combined with ex- 
perience and training in applying them 
in conformance with current laws and 
legislative trends. 

2. Estate planning involves the unau- 
thorized practice of law. 

3. Given the facts of the estate, the 
attorney or local trust company can 
do. it. 

4. You will write as much insurance 
on the basis of analysis in any given 
case, as you will by indulging in the 
time consuming and costly (in terms 
of time) Estate Planning. The estate 
owner, it must be borne in mind, does 
not buy insurance because he draws 
a new will or creates a trust, but be- 
cause of the arithmetical results of the 
analysis. Because the facts show that 
he must do so, if he is serious in his 
desire to make adequate provision for 
his family. 

Influence of Analytical Underwriting 

Since the majority of my readers are 
producers of insurance the following ex- 
amples of the influence of analytical un- 
derwriting upon paid for production are 
exceedingly pertinent. 

One agent toid me that last year he 
analyzed thirty-six estates, thirty-three 
of which were referred to him by the 
first three. He closed twenty-nine and 
paid for $735,000. 

Another advises that he has done 
eleven cases and closed all of them for 
an aggregate of $540,000. 

Another informed me a month after 
he had changed his underwriting prac- 
tice to analytical underwriting that he 
had just closed a case for $140,000 and 
the following month reported one for 
$300,000. 

More significant, however, than such 
glamorous cases, are reports from more 
than 100 agents in all sections of the 
country, which show a ratio of from 


seven to nine cases closed out o/ ten 

analyzed. 

There are a number of factors which 
contribute to these performances. 

1. A substantial part of a prospect's 
resistance, be it vocal or silent, to 
the purchase of insurance, is his 
theory that he doesn’t need any as 
against the salesman’s theory that 
he does. There is never, however, 
an argument over an admitted fact, 
and an analysis which is thorough 
and which follows the same general 
routine as that of an actual admin- 
istration, produces facts which can- 
not be otherwise than admitted. 
Statistics show that one or more 
critical situations exist in over 
90% of the cases and that life in- 
surance is either the only or the 
most advantageous solution in more 
than 80% of such situations. 

3. By adhering faithfully to the phil- 
osophy that the transfer of prop- 
erty at death, possesses three as- 
pects, namely: 

(a) the economic, which is the field 
of the underwriter, 

(b) the legal, the field of the attor- 
ney. 

(c) the administrative, the field of 
the trust company, and by sub- 


bo 





Heman T. Powers 


Heman T. Powers is a nationally | 
known writer, lecturer and teacher | 
on estate analysis. 

He entered the field of estate 
analysis and planning almost twenty) 
vears ago, from the life insurance} 
business. In this period of time he} 
has participated either by himself, or | 
as a consultant, in more than 3,000) 
estates, from the Atlantic Ocean to} 
the Pacific, and from Canada to the | 
Gulf of Mexico. He is the author of 
“Powers System of Estate Analysis,” 
which is used by a number of lead- | 
ing life insurance companies and their | 
agents, as well as by trust compa-| 
nies, attorneys, investment counsel | 
and professional estate planners. 
Since 1943 he has conducted training 
courses in estate analysis in hoine| 
offices for agents in various cities 4s | 
well as for trust companies. 








mitting the analysis to the at- 
torney and trust company (with 
the concurrence of the at r- 
ney) before reporting to the °s- 
tate owner, the agent makes an 
ally of the attorney, because |1¢ 
latter also recognizes the t: 
Agents have also told me | at 
in the majority of instances, 1¢ 
attorney or trust men, or b ‘1, 
have motivated the estate ow ¢r 
to apply for insurance. 


What an Estate Analysis Involve 


A competent estate analysis inv‘ 
the following: 

Complete Data and Information. 

1. Almost the first thing an exec 
(or administrator) does after his 
pointment is to assemble all the data 
information with regard to the estat 

You must: likewise do this, securin: 


(Continued on Page 58) 
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SAMUEL 


The term “estate planning” has come 
to mean so many different things to 
various individuals and groups that per- 
haps a redefinition of the term is appro- 
priate. It is the study of the total assets 
of the family group and the adoption of 
the best methods of distributing these to 
the survivors at the lowest possible cost 
in taxes and other expenses, in order to 
arrange fer cash to pay these taxes and 
beneficiaries with 


costs, to provide the 
the largest net income, conserve the es- 
tate and carry out the wishes of the 


members of the group. 

The accomplishment of these purposes 
requires Jong and serious thinking and 
consultation with technical advisors. Yet 
many men are so busy iene an 
estate that they give little or no thought 
to its distribution. They would not 
think of organizing a business and then 
promptly forget it, expecting it to man- 
age itself. However, that is exactly what 
is often done with the disposition of the 
fruits of a lifetime of effort. An estate 
that is not planned is costly to the heirs. 

A Man’s True Wealth 


A man’s true wealth is determined not 
by what he leaves his family but by what 
they receive and the net income from 
such remaining assets sufficient to en- 
able the heirs to maintain a standard of 
living within the aspirations of the es- 
tate owner. 

The first step in planning is naturally 
an inventory of the assets and liabilities 
of the estate owner, his wife and his 
children and the income produced by 
such property. Special attention should 
be given to real property, securities or 
savings accounts jointly owned to pre 
viously created living trusts, to business 
interests, and to insurance owned on the 


lives of others. Any wills, trusts and 
business agreements should be exam- 
ined. Prior gifts must be considered. 


The possibility of inheritance from any 
one, with special attention to powers of 
appointment, should not be overlooked. 

Having made a complete study of all 
the assets of each member of the family, 
suggestions are in order as to the best 
procedures. A word of caution should 
be interjected here that only after a 
transaction is judged sound from a busi- 
ness viewpoint should the question of 
tax saving be considered. ‘To reverse 
this order of thinking may be as costly 
as overlooking all the benefits of the tax 
law. 

Determining Debts, Costs, Taxes 

Perhaps the most logical second step is 
to determine the amount of debts, costs 
and taxes that will have to be met as- 
suming that the husband will die first, 
the wife second and the children last. 
If the wife has larger assets than the 
husband, her estate can be considered 
first. It is safe to estimate that about 
one-third of the estate will be consumed 
to pay these charges. Forced liquidation 
of assets will still further deplete the 
estate. These figures are drastic remind- 
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re-Administration 


Of 


By SamMug- L. Ze1ceEN, CLU 


Estates 


General Agent, Provident Mutual Life, New York City 


ers that estate tax costs today are three 
or four times greater than in 1932. 

The character of the estate will deter- 
mine whether it should be left intact or 
whether it is possible to change to other 
forms of investment. The importance of 
absolute liquidity of sufficient assets to 
meet costs and taxes must never be over- 
looked. 

Gifts 

A prime factor in reducing taxes is the 
making of gifts. However, before doing 
so each member of the family should 
understand the fact that gifts must be 
irrevocable to be effective taxwise. If 
the donor later changes his mind and 
wants his gift back it is too late. He 
should consider that possibility before 
making the gift. If he is in doubt, it 
seems preferable to provide for payment 
of the estate tax and keep control of the 
property. If a gift is made, it removes 
the property from the highest estate tax 
bracket after the $3,000 yearly exclusion 
per donee per year and the $30,000 life- 
time exemption of the donor. The 


Member of New York Bar 


amount used to pay the gift tax further 
reduces the estate, is not part of the gift 
and not subject to tax. Gifts also result 
in saving of income taxes. It is advis- 
able to make gifts of assets of low mar- 
ket value. Ifa gift is for charitable pur- 
poses it should be in valuable property 
that is hard to dispose of, such as art. 
Gifts may be outright or in trust. Gifts 
made within two years of death are pre- 
sumed to be in contemplation of death 
unless it can be shown to the contrary. 
All gifts should be associated with life 
motives, such as to provide wife and 
children with independent income or to 
teach them how to manage investments. 
Gift tax returns should be filed both by 
the donor and donee on March 15 fol- 
lowing the year of gift or interest and 
penalties may be incurred. 


The Will 


It seems trite to mention the impor- 
tance of a will properly drawn to carry 
out the wishes of the testator, yet this 
fact cannot be too often reiterated. If 


Taxation Can Help Produce 


Right Type of Business World 


One of the most important books pub- 
lished in 1947, from the insurance man’s 
viewpoint, is “Taxation for Prosperity,” 
by Randolph E. Paul, former general 
counsel of the Treasury and tax adviser 
to Secretary Morgenthau. He played an 
important role in the taxation of World 
War II. 

Discusses Tax Acts of Recent Years 
The book covers fifty years of taxation 
-from 1894 to 1947—against a backdrop 

of national and international events, and 

discloses how those events affect tax 
policy. It explains the interdependence 
of our social and economic and_ tax 
structures. Described are the Revenue 
Act of 1942, sometimes called “the great- 


est tax bill in American history”; the 
current tax payment act of 1943 and 
other legislation on the subject. 

In Mr. Paul’s opinion taxation can 


measurably help to produce the kind 
of business world we want. The right 
kind of taxes can be a vital factor in 
sustaining maximum production and em- 
ployment, together with a high national 
income. He discusses the potentialities 
of taxes for encouraging both planned 
taxes and argues against hastily impro- 
vised measures imposed with blind dis- 
regard for their social and economic 
effects. 

“More and more people are beginning 
to recognize the need for long-term 
planning, the tremendous effect of taxes 
upon employment and national income,” 
Mr. Paul said, “and the prodigious 
amount of hard work required to build 
a tax system that will help to make a 
secure and stable American economy. 
They are coming to see that the only 
system which will adequately serve our 
future needs cannot be picked out of 
thin air, or concocted in dreamy ivory 
towers, or hastily improvised on legis-- 
lative floors in response to immediate 








RANDOLPH E. PAUL 


economic demands. It must rather be a 
realistic long-term program which is 
part and parcel of a desired future so- 
cial and economic fabric of the nation. 
“Tf we would have a tax system which 
realizes its functional potentialities; if 
we would use taxes not only to raise 
revenue but also to achieve social and 


economic results, purposeful thinking 
will start with the question: What kind 
of a world do we want?” In Mr. Paul’s 


opinion the outlines of that world need 
not be sharp and precise; every detail 
need not be envjsioned, but we must 
settie on a general pattermsif we would 
plan our taxes intelligently. 


property is left outright to a wife there 
is a first set of costs and shrinkage. If 


she dies five years after her husband 
there is a second set of such costs. A 
trust or trusts will save the second 


charges. Trusts may be either revocable 
or irrevocable during the grantor’s life- 
time or testamentary in nature. The 
separation into separate trusts for each 
beneficiary to reduce income tax liability 
should be considered as well as the ad- 
vantage of special powers of appoint- 
ment. The rule against perpetuities 
must be watched. g 

\ decision must be reached as to who 
is to pay taxes for property passing un- 
der the will and property not passing 
under the will but still subject to estate 
tax. The latter consists of jointly owned 
property of any kind, trust accounts, life 
insurance and gifts. Unless there is a 
proper provision in the will, the estate 
taxes for such assets must usually be 
prorated among the beneficiaries and 


owners. As often as not, that is not the 
intent of the testator. For instance, life 
insurance settlement options can _ be 


seriously impaired. 


If a wife owns life insurance on the 
life of her husband (or vice versa) care- 
ful planning in the will is necessary to 
prevent the insurance policy from re- 
verting to the insured upon the prior 
death of the owner and thus again be- 
coming a part of his estate. 

If an interest in a partnership or close 
corporation is present in an estate care- 
ful consideration must be given to the 
possibility of the taxation of good will 
if there is no binding purchase and sale 
agreement in effect with a mandate and 
not a mere option to buy or sell. It is 
conceivable that the additional tax for 
good will if not anticipated may actually 
bankrupt an otherwise solvent estate. 


A Prime Asset 


With current high taxes and low in- 
terest rates it has become increasingly 
difficult to build a sizable estate. For 


insurance of the estate 
pro- 


these reasons life 
owner is a prime asset because it 
vides, among other things, liquid assets 
to pay taxes, it permits the accumulation 
of funds without present income tax lia- 


bility and it can be arranged to pr vide 
the ‘beneficiary with income that i» not 
subject to income tax. Furthermore, ! 
the insurance is owned by someone 
other than the insured and the premiums 


are paid with their own funds, the insur- 


ance is not subject to estate tax, thus 
also providing a tax-free tax fund. 

The effect of community property laws 
cannot be disregarded. 

The creation of family found: tions 


during life or after death must be con- 
sidered because of the possibility o! sub- 
stantial income and estate tax savi! °s. 


Two factors have intentionally ee? 
left as last. The first is that « tate 
planning should not be confused with 
tax avoidance. The cost of litig :tion 


may far exceed the hoped for tax sing: 
The second is that no estate plan i> pet 


manent but all require periodic 1ew 

because of changes in the laws and "i 

decisions, in economic and family «1 c 
ta 


tions and ‘in the philosophy of the « 
owner. 
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The Rent 





Insurance Package 
By Benjamin N. Woopson, CLU 


Executive Vice President, Commonwealth Life 


Package selling has always accounted 
for a large portion of all life insurance 
sales, and no doubt will continue to rep- 
resent most of our sales, if not the 
largest part of our volume. And of all 
the package sales, there are few which 
carry so much “wallop” as the rent 
insurance package, for the reason that 
the particular need which it meets is 
one which is so very familiar to most 
prospects. 

The man who is buying his home and 
las a mortgage against it is acutely 
aware of his need for mortgage insur- 
ance. Few needs for life insurance press 
down so irresistibly upon a prospect as 
does a mortgage insurance need. But 
even so, the family of the man who 
lives in a mortgaged house might, under 
favorable circumstances, sell the house 
after his death and realize an equity 
which would in fact constitute additional 
life insurance, which would help to pro- 
vide the family with a place of shelter 
either by the purchase of a smaller home 


Estate Planning 
(Continued from Page 54) 


estate owner, his accountant, 


or secretary. 


trom the 
attorney, 
Classification. 

2. The executor (or administrator) 
next lists all of the property, including 
the insurance that the decedent owned 
solely, that which he owned in joint own- 
ership and that which passes by con- 
tract. You must do likewise. 

Inventory. 

3. The executor (or administrator) in- 
ventories the property as to that which 
comes under his jurisdiction. You must 
do likewise. 

Classification of assets for selling or re- 
tention. 

4. Having completed his inventory, 

the executor (or administrator) classifies 
the property over which he will have 
jurisdiction, as to that which he can re- 
tain, and that which, under the statutes, 
must be sold. You must do likewise. 
Estimate of Converted Values. 
5. When the executor (or administra- 
tor) has completed his classification, or 
while it is being done, he sells the unde- 
sirable assets. In an analysis, however, 
you will merely estimate the amounts 
that will be realized. This will particu- 
larly involve the partnership, Close Cor- 
poration stock and proprietorship inter- 
ests. 

Assembly of Cash Requirements. 

6. Having organized the estate, the 
executor (or administrator) will assem- 
ble the cash requirements such as cur- 
rent bills, loans payable, accrued taxes, 
widow’s allowance, cash bequests, costs 
of administration and succession taxes 
(providing the estate is large enough). 
Liquidation. 

7. Upon the completion of the fore- 
going steps, the executor (or administra— 
tor) will proceed to liquidate the cash 
requirements, and if the cash in his 
hands after the sale of the undesirable 
assets is inadequate, he will be compelled 
to sell some or all of the assets which he 
has classified for retention. You will do 
likewise. 

At this point in the analysis it will 
often be found that the Close Corpora- 
tion stock which its owner wants his 
son or family to have, or the proprietor- 
ship which he believes his wife and/or 
children can take over, will have to be 
sold. While this might be evident to 


or by paying rent, perhaps for a con- 
siderable number of years. 


When Family Lives in Rented Quarters 


But consider by contrast the far more 
serious plight of the family which lives 
in rented quarters at the time when 
premature death takes away the earn- 
ings of the bread-winner. The pressure 
of the need here is even greater, even 
more irresistible, than the need for 
mortgage coverage. Because here, the 
rent must be paid every month if shel- 
ter is to be provided, and here the re- 
alignment of the family budget and the 
decision to move into smaller quarters 
will cut down the monthly outlay but 
will not produce any cash, as might be 
produced by the family’s equity in the 
case of the sale of the house. 

Moreover, the bread-winner of the 
family is keenly aware of the fact that 
ordinarily his biggest single disburse- 
ment each month is the rent bill. He is 
keenly aware of the regularity with 


you without an analysis, being brought 
out and preceded by the steps that have 
created the situation, it becomes a fact 
to your prospect rather than a theory 
of a salesman. 

Summary of Post-Probate Income. 

8. Upon the completion of the liquida- 
tion of the cash requirements, the execu- 
tor (or administrator) makes his report 
to the Court of Jurisdiction, and then 
distributes the remaining property as the 
will directs or the intestate law provides. 

You, on the other hand must 

(a) list the residual assets and esti- 
mate the income therefrom under 
both favorable and unfavorable 
economic conditions, 

(b) add the income of the beneficiary 
from (a) life insurance on the life 
of the estate owner, (b) trusts cre- 
ated by him; (c) from other es- 
tates such as those of a mother or 
father, (d) her own independent 


holdings. 
(c) Total the fixed charges such as 
taxes and maintenance costs on 


the realty, mortgage interest and 
payments on the principal account, 
and deduct such aggregate from 
the total income of the beneficiary 
(from all sources). 
(d) Estimate the income tax payable 
by the beneficiary and deduct it 
from the income remaining after 
the deduction of the fixed charges. 
Compare the estimated spendable 
income with that which the estate 
owner estimates his family will 
need. 

In a substantial majority of the cases, 
you will find that the discrepancy in 
spendable income will be astounding to 
you as well as the estate owner. 

(f) You will summarize the factors 
which are responsible for the situ- 
ation as shown by your analysis 
and preferably discuss the analysis 
and summary with the attorney of 
the estate owner. 


How Much Time Will an Analysis 


Require 


(e 


~ 


The time cost of an analysis will de- 
pend upon how you organize yourself 
and your time. Excluding the interview 
with the attorney and assuming you have 
developed an organized routine, the 
average analysis will take from one and 
one-half hours to five hours. The plus- 
sage production alone, i.e., the excess 
over what you might write on any given 
case without analysis, will yield you a 
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which the first of the mont!. rolls 
around, of the regularity with vhich 
he must make out a check to th. ‘and 
lord, and of the strain which th — item 
of the budget creates against his ome 


Present Day Conditions 

Under present day conditions \e jx 
also acutely aware of the housing .jort- 
age and realizes that should his amily 
be unable to meet the rent bill i. their 
present quarters they might find © diffi- 
cult to find other suitable quarte: even 
if financial considerations wer. not 


paramount. Thus under today’s -ondi- 
tions the average prospect is — oubly 
anxious to make it financially, j: ssible 
for his family to remain in the « rters 
in which they now live, in event f his 
death. 

Rent insurance exerts a pressur: upon 
the prospect which is almost irres stable 


because the need is one which is so 
intimately familiar to him. When you 


couple this appeal with the cash profit 
to the insured which results when the 
rent insurance package is based «n the 


Endowment at 65 policy, you have an 
almost certain sale. 
Try it. It works. 





Installment of 


Retirement Plans 


By Joun H. Leaver, CLU 
General Agent, Mutual Benefit, St. Louis 


The following are extracts from an ad- 
dress made by Mr. Leaver before the 
New Orleans Chamber of Commerce 
Pension Trust Conference : 

Employers should follow the advice 
of their consultant in installing a re- 
tirement plan. Those who have already 
adopted plans, or who are about to do 
so, may find the following suggestions 
valuable. They are not new nor are they 
all inclusive. 

1. In order to expect friendly and 
cooperative employe acceptance the em- 
ployer should have the proper attitude 
in offering the plan—whether contribu- 
tory or non-contributory. Even though 
pressure from employes or competitors 
may have played a part in making the 
decision to adopt the plan the employer 
will find it advisable to accept such a 
condition or conditions and throw his 
heart as well as his pocketbook into 
the program. It is important that the 
participant think the underlying motive 
for adoption of a plan to be the em- 
ployer’s interest in his welfare and the 
welfare of the family. 

2. All potential participants as well 
as immediate should understand the plan 
thoroughly. Those excluded must under- 
stand why. All must understand what 
they get out of the plan under all 
conditions. 

3. Make every attempt to educate and 
sell all present and future participants 
on the likelihood of permanency. An 
employer has a moral, if not legal, obli- 


handsome return on your invested time. 

Estate Analysis or Analytical Under- 
writing is a philosophy upon which the 
business of life underwriting can, and I 
believe should, be based just as a thor- 
ough diagnosis is an integral part of the 
practice of medicine upon which the 
physician predicates his conclusions and 
treatment. The analytical underwriter, 
providing he follows such a philosophy, 
becomes a counsellor in meeting human 
needs and wants. He becomes a purchas- 
ing agent of life insurance for his pros- 
pects and in the light of the records of 
scores of insurance men who have 
adopted such philosophy, he buys more 
for his prospects than he would have 
sold them, 


gation to use due care in installing a 
plan. 


Dissatisfaction Given by Inadequate 
Plans 

4. A discriminating plan or an inade- 
quate one will not receive full coopera- 
tion. The Federal Social Security pro- 
gram offers retirement benefits varying 
from approximately 6% to 50% of salary 
on the following briefed schedule: 
Husband and wife, varying 

with age at entry into 


SS program Husband 
$150 per month...... 39% 26% 
$300 per month...... 26% 17% 
$700 per month...... 7% 11% 


Should Dovetail Into SS 


A retirement plan should dovetail into 
SS which admittedly supplements private 
plans for retirement. Any SS discrimina- 
tion is in favor of the lower salaried 
employes and this is usually acceptable. 
In the supplementary private plan the 
salaried man between $3,000 and $12,000 
should have every consideration. His 
good will and cooperation are most im- 
portant, too. 

5. For my part, I dislike the term 
“Pension Plan.” I prefer “Retirement. 
Pension smacks of philanthropy. 

6. Installation plans should be laid 
carefully and handled by an expert. We 
naturally recommend someone outside 
the company assisted by those appointed 
by management or a retirement plan 
committee. A chart covering all benetits 
for company, person and Government 
Retirement plans with options avai able 
for changing conditions and an ou''ine 
of the cash and income for the wile 
and children in event of death have 4 
very favorable influence on employe | 0n- 
sideration. 

A plan should be carefully prep -red 
so that a minimum number of an id- 
ments are necessary. Amendments (e- 
creasing benefits have a very unta.or- 
able effect on morale. 

8. Vesting should be liberal but «ot 
liberal to the extent of jeopardizing the 
company’s ability to hold valuable °m- 
ploves when they could make mone; by 
severing employment at the wrong ‘| "é. 

9. Effect of “length of service” be 
fits is important. Each employer !.<és 


(Continued on Page 151) 
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THE BEST PENSION PLAN... 


Insured or Self-Administered? 


Here’s a question you’ve been asked by business execu- 
tives, time and again. And here’s the answer, by the lead- 
ing independent consultant on employee benefit plans. 


There is NO one best Pension Plan 


Choosing a pension plan is like buying a suit of clothes. 
What may be a perfect fit for one man may be a hopeless 
misfit for another! A pension plan must be custom-tail- 
ored to the needs and budget of a business. Whatever 
the type of plan, it should be flexible enough to permit 
little or no payments during poor business years! 


When should an insurance agent try to sell a fully 
insured plan? 


Only when an honest study of his prospect’s business shows 
that an insured plan is the best possible plan for that 
business. And here’s why it is sound business judgment 
for an insurance agent to refer his client to an indepen- 
dent consultant. Our staff of experts is thoroughly equipped 
to determine which is the best plan for any business. If 
the decision is for a fully or partly insured plan, naturally 
you will receive the commissions. If the plan is to be 
self-administered, remember you have not lost a client. 
You will have served his best interests. And you will 
have left a lasting impression in his mind that far super- 
sedes any immediate financial gains for you! 


In addition there are substantial collateral insurance 
commissions from group hospitalization, surgical, accident 
and sickness, group (term) life, group permanent ordinary 


life, supplemental individual policies via salary savings, 
key man and “buy and sell” business insurance, personal 
estate planning insurance, ete. 


The time for installing Pension Plans is NOW 


Labor relations today are in a badly confused state. There 
is a definite trend on the part of organized labor towards 
employee benefits plans. Setting up such a plan proves 
an employer's interest in his employees. And the em- 
ployer himself benefits! A pension plan cuts payroll costs 
by enabling him to retire disabled and over-age employees. 
It helps build a more stable, more productive working 
force. It provides him and other top executives with a 
substantial retirement income. 








THE PENSION PLANNING COMPANY is one 
of the oldest and most experienced organizations in 
its field, having served more than 500 employers. Its 
staff consists of expert consultants and actuaries with 
over 20 years of continuous experience. We are NOT 
an insurance agency. Our product is a vital profes- 
sional service which can help a business to strengthen 
its internal organization and cement employee rela- 
tions. We are completely impartial. Of the plans 
we have successfully installed in businesses of all 
ty pes and sizes, about one-third were self-administered 
plans, one-third fully insured plans and one-third 
were plans combining both insurance and self-admin- 
istration. 








THE PENSION PLANNING COMPANY 


527 Fifth Avenue 


New York 17. New York 
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Life Insurance in Our Culture 


By J. Muir 


General Manager, Royal Bank of Canada 


(i:ditor’s Note: This article consists oj 
extracts from an address delivered before 
last annual meetmg of Canadian Life In 
surance Officers’ Association.) 

Life insurance is more than a business. 
It is a process not without its beneficent 
features. It is an institution which en 
ables us to step into tomorrow without 
fumbling around today worrying about 
it It is the handmaiden of ambition, 
the protector of families and the great 
exemplar of thiritt. ; 

Thrift is a conservative trait, and if 
is still the guiding principle of responsi 
ble vadians. Some people are n- 
clined és deprecate the conservatism of 
Canadians in that we invest rather than 
speculate. They say we are not “on our 
toes” to take chances. Well, ours may 
be a more humdrum way of life than 
that of some others, but it suits our tem 
perament and we seem to. get along 
pretty well without great upheavals. 
Riding a roller coaster may be fun for a 
time, but there are too many sudden 
drops to suit most people as a steady 
means of recreation. 

Important to Dominion’s Economy 

Life insurance is big business, very 
important in Canada’s economy. 

In the first place, a society which feels 
itself secure, and protected from the 
hazards of life and against leaving fami- 
lies unprovided for, is in much better 
shape to be a stable society than one in 
which these things are left to chance. 

Secondly, the homes of Canada are 
richer by the amount of life insurance 
they carry. There is no getting past the 
significance in our economy of the fact 
that life insurance per household has 
grown from $1,007 in 1919 to $3,400. This 
$3,400 per household is a_ protection 
against adversity, a backlog of credit, 
and a comfort which makes minds easier 
and families happier. 

Compels Saving 

To my Scottish mind one of the strong 
features about life insurance is that it 
actually compels saving, once a start has 
been made. Few of us would wish to 
pay a few premiums and then give up 
the policy. Having started, there is no 
legal compulsion on us to continue, but 
there is the constant urge of the pre- 
mium which is coming due, aided by the 
energetic collection activities of insur- 
ance men. 

Help Spread Good Health Ideas 

| cannot pass from a survey of the 
benefits of life insurance without men- 
tioning the splendid work being done by 
our Canadian companies to spread the 
idea, and even the means, of attaining 
better health. We are inclined to be 
come too optimistic about health, and to 
relax efforts under the impression that 
everything is going to be all right. How 
silly it is to be complacent was indicated 
outstandingly by two events of not so 
many years ago. 

First was the influenza pandemic. We 
thought that the day of ravages from 
epidemic diseases had passed—that there 
would be no more plagues or black 
deaths—we even thought the “white” 
plague had been beaten. Then came in- 
fluenza, taking 30,000,000 lives through 
out the world and 43,500 in Canada 
alone. The other occurrence was really 
Startling in its implications. When we 
were recruiting the best of our young 
men for the armed forces we found that 
we were compelled to reject 28% of 


those examined, because they were not 
physically fit. 

| am glad to draw attention to the fact 
that life insurance companies were 
among the first to recognize the need 
and to do something about it. 

It must not be forgotten, when think- 
ing of your activity in the medical field, 
that after all your job is to insure as 
many people as possible who come, or 
can be brought within, a reasonable de 
scription of healthiness. The technique 
of examination, like that of diagnosis 
and treatment, has changed greatly even 
in my lifetime, and is now much more 
thorough than it was. 

I have mentioned so many good points 
about it that one would think life in- 
surance should be self-selling, but it 1s 
not so. With all its splendid record, its 
undoubted benefits, and its practical ne- 
cessity, life insurance still must be 
sold. People just do not buy it the way 
they do commodities. Insurance com- 
panies have to go out and recruit policy- 
holders. 

I don’t know how to explain. this 
phenomenon. Whatever the cause, the 
situation is a very real one, and as a 
consequence the backbone of the life in- 
surance company is its salesmen. They 
must make individual contacts with pros- 
pects and convince them of their need 
of protection, then place in front of 
them the plans best suited to their cir- 
cumstances. 


Tribute to Agents 


[am glad to pay my tribute to these 
life insurance salesmen and counsellors 
who have taken their place among the 
dignified and socially worthy professions. 

They have made a determined drive in 
recent years toward raising the standard 
of the profession and making its mem- 
bers an active force in organizing a serv- 
ice that tits the policy to the needs of 
the insured person. 

This service demands more than sell- 
ing ability. It requires careful selection, 
painstaking study, and high character. 
When a man passes the examinations 
conducted by the Life Underwriters As- 
sociation of Canada, and acquires the 
right to call himself a Chartered Life 
Underwriter, he is a man perfectly fit 
and splendidly qualified to guide people 
in their life insurance problems. Out of 
his store of general knowledge, ability 
and special education, it is his job to 
give constructive help, and to the extent 
that he does so, he is a successful in- 
surance man. 


Money Value of Man 


In looking over some material in prep- 
aration for this talk, I came upon an 
interesting book called “The Money 
Value of a Man.” This indicates that an 
average man whose earnings are $2,500 a 
year at age 30 is worth as a source of 
income $32,300 to his family. This is the 
present worth of his future earnings in 
excess of expenditures on his own per- 
son, discounted at 2 6% per annum. At 
age 50, if his earning capacity has in- 
creased to $9,000 a year, he has a net 
value of $66,600 to his dependents. Un- 
doubtedly you employ these figures in 
the promotion of your business. If not, 
it seems to me that if figures such as 
these were shown convincingly to busi- 
ness men, indicating the amounts their 
families should have to replace their 
earnings, there would be considerable 
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heart-searching and revision of budgets 
to provide for more realistic insurance 
coverage. 


Children Should Know About Life 


Insurance 


In mentioning briefly the many uses 
of insurance policies | wish to add that 
| think it would be an excellent thing 
if every school child were taught the ele- 
mentary features about the various kinds 
of life insurance available. 

Ordinary life insurance can be used to 
meet almost every conceivable type of 
personal or business need in which pro 
tection of human life values and loss of 
earning power are at stake. 

An Kndowment policy, such as I took 
out in my first venture into insurance, 
combines life insurance with a system- 
atic method of saving. | am told that 
there is an increased demand for endow- 
ment insurance, and I think it is a very 
good sign. It won’t stop people’s hair 
from turning white, because Dr. Clen- 
denning, an authority on the human 
body, says that is hereditary. But a 
good endowment policy will undoubtedly 
save wear and tear on the brain cells, 
giving a feeling of security, and provide 
something to look forward to with 2n- 
ticipation and pleasure. 


Importance to Business 


Insurance is important in business. 
There are many uncertainties in busi- 
ness, and I would mention the partner- 
ship or the sole proprietor as being in a 
peculiarly vulnerable position. The in- 
terdependence between the man and his 
business in such circumstances creates 
intricate problems upon his death. In- 
surance can be used to mitigate them. 
It may furnish a surviving partner or 
partners with funds to purchase the in- 
terest of a deceased partner. It may 
provide the money to liquidate loans to 
a partnership which were granted mainly 
on the security of the personal endorse- 
ment of the dece: ised person. It may be 


used to retire bond issues or mortgages. 
cash to tide the business 
incident to 


It may provide 


over the disorganization 





death, or to attract new men to rein- 
torce the management. 

In carrying on business from v to 
day, insurance is of important service, 
The mere fact that a business concern 
carries life insurance on its key-ien js 
an indication to creditors that it has 
taken precautions to protect the business 
against the sudden removal of important 
individuals. Should financial difiiculty 
arise, the policies may be drawn upon by 
loans or used as bank collateral. 

Influence on Borrower’s Credit 

Speaking as a banker I can say em- 
phatically that a borrower’s credit is 
affected by the life insurance he carries, 
and naturally strengthens as the amount 
of his policies increases. Time is too 
short for me to recite here the number- 
less cases I have personally witnessed 
where life insurance has played an ab- 
solutely vital part not only in the physi- 
cal life but in the financial life of a 
borrower. 

I come now to a topic which is very 
strongly in my mind—the need for in 
surance of young men. There are just 
as many reasons tor them to have in- 
surance as there are for older people, 
and perhaps the need is even more ur- 
gent. Certainly it is more neglected. 
Young people are likely to be careless of 
the future—to think mainly of what they 
have in their pockets at the moment, and 
to concentrate upon buying things which 
give them immediate satisfaction. 

Yet these young men have responsibili- 
ties which cannot be met without life in- 
surance. They have the same obligation 
as adults for providing for a last illness 
and premature death. They need to ac- 
cumulate funds for such things as set- 
ting up business and getting married. — 


Wise to Insure in Early Years 


Additional good reasons why they 
should take out insurance early in life 
are the advantage of acquiring policies 
while they are healthy, and the a 
while saving over the long run by ob- 
taining insurance at the cheaper rates 
available to younger people, and-—last 
but not least—the inculcation of a saving 
habit early in life. 

The trying years are from 20 to 30. 
Young men in that decade are out o/ 
their swaddling clothes and are just 
starting to buck the world. Insurance 
people have thought a great deal about 
the needs of men in this group, and « }out 
ways of meeting the needs. 

Just at this point let me suggest that 
consideration might be given by the ‘:0v 
ernment by way of allowing reaso: able 
premium payments to be dedu ‘ible 
from income for income tax pur) ses. 
Justification for this is to be fou: | in 
the fact that policies carried by }b ead 
winners relieve the Government, ta: vay- 
ers and charitable bodies of many »bli 
gations for surviving families which (he) 
would otherwise have to assume. Kk ‘0¥ 
nition of life insurance premiums in this 
way would help materially in the « -¢ ! 
have outlined. 

When talking in so large figure we 
are likely to lose sight of some ing 
vastly more important—the wome: ané 
children behind the figures. Just on- 
trast in your mind the family left | \th- 
out any insurance, and the family de 
quately protected. In the first cas« you 
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‘ension Plans In Nation’s Banks 


Bankers ‘Trust Co.’s Study Shows Wide Difference in Methods 


Adopted for Employe Retirement 


\W!.t the banks throughout the coun- 
try doing in connection with setting 
up pension plans for their employes was 
made subject of a comprehensive study 
by Pension Division of Bankers 
Tru o. of New York recently. Results 
were published in a brochure of seventy 
pages called “ 3ank Pension Plans.” Of 


610 banks which supplied information, 289 
have formal pension plans, 290 have no 
forma! plans, and thirty-one have profit- 
sharing retirement plans. Number of dif- 
ferent plans among the 289 banks with 
formal plans is 226. 

Banks were among the first employers 
in the country to establish formal pen- 
sion plans; one of the plans covered 
by this survey dates back to 1889. Most 
of the very large banks have had plans 
for years, which have been amended 
from time to time, or replaced by com- 
pletely new plans in recent years. De- 
spite the initial leadership of banks in 
this field, the number of banks having 
formal pension plans was limited prior 
to 1942 except among those institutions 
with deposits in excess of $1,000 million. 

As of March, 1947—the date of this 
survey—289 of the 688 banks had formal 
pension plans, or approximately 42%. Of 
these plans, 112 were adopted prior to 
1942; the balance are new plans. 


Regional Interest Varies 


The interest in new plans among banks 
with deposits over $22.5 million from 
1942 to 1947 is common to almost all 
areas of the country. A summary of this 
interest—by geographical areas—follows : 

1. Interest was greatest in Federal 

Reserve District No. 1 where 48% 

of these banks adopted new plans 

in this period. 

2. The percentage in other districts 
ranged from 20% to 37% except in 
Districts No. 9 and No. 10. 

3. In District No. 9 no new plans 

were adopted; this can be explained 
in part by the fact that about 89% 
ff all banks in the above category 
had plans prior to 1942. In District 
No. 10, 10% of such banks’ set up 
plans in this period. 

Practically all of the very large banks 
With deposits in excess of $1,000 million 
liad plans prior to 1942. 


Great Interest Taken by Banks 


itest interest in new pension plans 
du the period 1942-1947 was shown 
by nks with deposits between $250 
m 1 and $1,000 million; about 32% 
ese institutions established new 


percentage of banks with deposits 
than $250 million which adopted 
| in this period declines with the 
SI the bank. 
ut 20% of the banks in the $22.5 
1 to $50 million deposit class estab- 
new plans in the years from 1942 


the 289 banks which have pension 
I 282 are anticipating the cost of 
I ns by the establishment of pen- 
S rusts or by the purchase of con- 
trom insurance companies. The 
ling seven banks have established 
| n plans but intend to pay pensions 
t tired employes out of current in- 
when the pensions become due. 
ng the 289 banks with formal 
. forty-five belong to “group plans.” 
ese thirty-eight banks are included 
up plans adopted by holding com- 
groups, or groups affiliated through 


common ownership; seven belong to the 
group plans of state bankers associations. 
Use of Profit-Sharing 

The “profit-sharing retirement plan” 
has not been treated as a formal pen- 
sion plan in this survey. This type of 
plan has no actuarial features. It usually 
provides that an account be maintained 
for each employe to which a share of 
the employer’s profits is credited each 
year. 

At the time an employe retires, the 
amount in his account is paid to him 
either in a lump sum or in installments. 
This money may be used to purchase 
an annuity. The amount accumulated for 
an employe at retirement may be in 
excess of the requirement for an ade- 
quate pension, or it may be deficient. If 
it is the latter, the employer will prob- 
ably feel obliged to make up the de- 
ficiency by direct payments. 

This type of plan has had an appeal 
to certain industrial companies which, 
because they are subject to wide fluc- 
tuations in earnings, are hesitant to as- 
sume the relatively fixed annual cost 
of a pension plan. 

The survey indicates that this type of 


plan has not gained much headway 
among banks; of the banks studied, 
only thirty-one have such plans. (This 


figure does not include banks which have 
a formal pension plan and use a profit- 
sharing plan primarily to provide incen- 
tive compensation.) 

The Smaller Banks 


Most of these plans are found among 
the smaller banks. Twenty of the 
thirty-one banks with profit-sharing re- 
tirement plans have deposits between 
$22.5 million and $50 million; five, be- 
tween $50 million and $100 million; and 
six, in excess of $100 million. 

The interest in this type of plan is 
somewhat localized. Ten of the thirty- 
one banks are in Federal Reserve Dis- 
trict No. 7, five in District No. 5, four in 
District No. 2, and three in District No. 
3. The other nine such plans are dis- 
tributed over five Districts. No profit- 
sharing retirement plans were found in 
three Districts. 

It is of interest to note that seven of 
the thirty-one plans require fixed em 
ploye contributions. 

In Absence of Formal Plans 

Of the banks surveyed, 290 do not 
have formal pension plans. However, 
many ot these banks have developed 
informal retirement practices, and now 
have over 578 pensioners. 

Sixty-three of the 290 banks have de- 
veloped relatively fixed retirement poli- 
cies. The amount of the pension was 
subject to some degree of discretion 
among almost all these banks. Twenty- 
six have evolved a pension formula 
which is more or less standard. The 
other thirty-seven banks report that the 
pension is based primarily on “merit 
and need.” 

It is interesting to note that the for- 
mulas reported by the twenty-six banks 
result in generous pensions compared to 
benefits paid under formal plans. In 
practically all these cases pensions are 
based on final salary, while in many for- 
mal plans pensions are based on aver- 
age salary over a long period of years. 

The most common formulas are: 
Formula (a) 50% of salary at retire- 

ment. 

Formula (b) A pension which added 
to Social Security benefits will to- 
tal 50% of salary at retirement. 

Formula (c) 1% of salary at retire- 


ment, multiplied by years of serv- 
ice. 

A few of the sixty-three banks en- 
deavor to retire employes at about age 
65, but most of these institutions retire 
individuals on a basis of “physical fit- 
ness.” This is reflected in the fact that 
over 3% of the employes of these banks 
are currently age 65 or older. In a few 
isolated cases, the figure is in excess of 
10%. This compares with a figure of 
about 2% for banks with profit-sharing 
retirement plans and less than 144% for 
banks with formal plans. 


Discussing wills and the right to es- 
tate, Terence O’Donnell, writing in The 
History of Life Insurance in Its Forma- 
tive Years, published by the American 
Conservation Co., Chicago, said: 

In all times, even the most primitive, 
the right to make a will and have it 
enforced by the living has been con- 
sidered a sacred human right. Since 
under primitive forms of living the fam- 
ily even as now was considered the 
elemental necessity and the most mobile 
unit for the upbuilding and maintenance 
of the tribe—the head of the tribe, the 
patriarch, must perforce even fictionally 
live on. As a vehicle for this purpose 
there came about the before-death dec- 
laration—at first oral, later in writing, 
which we term a will. 
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JANUARY 1, 


Remember the Date 


We're giving fair warning now that 
as of January 1 the State Mutual’s pre- 
mium rate on its popular 20-Payment 
Life policy will be increased as well as 
a slight increase which will be made in 
the rate for our Whole Life policy, ex- 


cept at the higher ages. 


In addition, premiums on retirement 
contracts, which have been subject to 
frequent change, will again go higher, 
and settlement options, annuity and in- 


terest options will be less liberal. 


What do these rate increases mean to 
brokers? If you’re on your toes, you 
will do two things today: (1) Check the 
life insurance needs of your clients and 
make sure that they know that life in- 
surance will cost more after January 1, 
and (2) contact us for further detzils 


on present attractive rates. 


GERALD H. YOUNG 
General Agent 


STATE MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE CO. 
New York 7, N. Y. 


225 Broadway 
BArclay 7-7700 


Headquarters for Helpful Life Insurance Service 


Home Office: 


Worcester, Mass. 




















31 Clinton Street, Newark, N. ] 


A. W. MARSHALL & CO. 
GENERAL AGENTS 


BERKSHIRE LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


all, 


Telephone — MItchell 2-0963 


HERBERT MARSHALL, JR., Assistant General Agent 
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Waid Studio 
EVANS 


RICHARD E. 


Some people on the coast think that 
an entire day’s sales convention of a 
built 
career of 


life insurance company could be 


around the life insurance 
young Richard E. Evans, who, with the 
Massachusetts Mutual Life in Los An- 
veles, starting without experience in in- 
surance or business, paid for more than 
a million his first year after leaving the 
\ir Force as a lieutenant colonel. He 
is the young flyer who, for some months, 
piloted the plane which was given to 
Marshal Montgomery by General Ejisen- 
hower because of the American general’s 
gratitude to the British general for help 
ing the American forces in a North 
\frican position. 

Questions Which Evans Can Answer 


Here are some of the types of infor- 
mation which Evans can give which 
would fit nicely into a day of forum 
discussion: 

1. How is it possible that a young man 
with no experience in the world of busi- 
ness or financial affairs can enter the in- 
surance field, with its many ramifications, 
and produce so much im so short a time? 

2. How does such a young man get the 
idea of entering this field, so difficult for 
many people, and how does he decide that 
it is the place for him? 

3. Where does he find his prospects and 
how does he follow them up? 

How can such an agent meet the 
competition of successful veterans in the 
business—men learned in the vocation, ex- 
perts in estates, taxation and other prob- 
lems? 

5. The year being concluded, what has 
he learned and how does he intend to 
profit by his experience? 

Became a Flyer 

vans comes from Tennessee where 
his father was for thirty-six years prin- 
cipal of the high school in Knoxville. 
The Bureau of Aeronautics in Tennes- 
see had five schools which were putting 
on some courses in flying, and it gave 
scholarships to the fifteen men who 
stood highest in examinations. Dick won 
a scholarship. 

In 1939 he entered the Army and 
flew as a second lieutenant at Randolph 
Field and Kelly Field in Texas. At Kelly 
he was an instructor in advanced flying. 
He wound up in four-engine work with 
B-17, B-24 and B-29 planes. 

Going abroad he led some of the large 
formations in the European theatre. 
assigned to the Pacific he made some 
runs to Tokyo in the super fortresses. 
In rank he was advanced to lieutenant 
colonel. 

Pilots Montgomery’s Plane 

General Montgomery had _ indicated 
that he would like to have a B-17 for 


his personal plane. About April 15 he 
had moved into Sax between Tripoli 
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Dick Evans— 


and Tunis. Montgomery liberated the 
airdrome there making it possible for 
Eisenhower to use it. In gratitude 


‘Eisenhower sent him a B-17. Evans was 


detailed to be Montgomery’s pilot and 
he picked up the plane near Constan- 
tine, Algiers, the last big city on the 
way to the Desert of Sahara. Evans 
piloted the plane to Tripoli where he 
met Montgomery first and flew the 
British general for three or four months, 
being with him in the assault on Sicily. 
During that campaign the Montgomery 
plane met Patton, landing on a field 
only 2,200 feet long. 

In describing this incident Dick said: 
“It was necessary to ground-loop the 
B-17. We should never have landed. It 
was very foolish, but we got by with 
it and we delivered ‘Monty.’” 

After leaving Montgomery and flying 
elsewhere in a B-17, Evans came back 
to the United States and got into the 
B-29 program, becoming a director of 
training in New Mexico. From there 
he went to the Mariannas for the pur- 
pose of studying the B-29 operation in 
progress there. After two months he 
returned to the United States to write 
the Tactical Doctrine for a_ wing 
which was preparing in this country 
to go over for the assault on Japan. 
When the war ended he was on 
Okinawa. He flew home via China, In- 


Pilot of Marshal Montgomery’s Plane 
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For Million First Year in Life Insurance 


dia, Africa and South America, cir~ 
cumnavigating the globe. 

Next big question was what would 
be his future career. He wanted to go 
into business in a field where he would 
have the opportunity to succeed quickly 
and make a good income. He was will- 
ing to work hard and felt he would 
like to sell something where one could 
put one’s heart and best effort into the 
work, but what could he sell? 

Evans gratefully remembers an ex- 
perience he had in a San Francisco 
coffee shop while waiting in line to be 
served. “It was a big stroke of luck for 
me,” he said to The Gold Book, “be- 


cause another fellow waiting to be 
served turned out to be John W. Yates, 
general agent, Massachusetts Mutual 


Life, Los Angeles.” Yates asked Evans 
if he objected to standing in line with 
a civilian and they got talking. Liking 
his personality Yates asked Evans: 
“What are you going to do after the 
war?” and then said: “If you care to 
have a discussion about your future, 
look me up at my office.” 
Picks Los Angeles as Working Field 
Evans decided to enter life insurance, 
but not in Knoxville. This was because 
he felt, that Los Angeles was the mar- 
ket for him because so many flyers 
were there—men he had met at Ran- 
dolph and Kelly fields and those others, 





PREFERRED RISK 
WHOLE LIFE: 
Issued on a Participating basis— 
ages 6 to 65. Provides the BEST 
in low-cost permanent life insur- 
ance. Minimum contract $5,000. 


DOUBLE INSURANCE 
TO AGE 60, 65 or 70 


A low cost Non-participating plan 
that offers maximum protection at 
minimum cost. 


ANNUITIES: 


Newark, N. J. 





Great-West “Leaders” 


Annual Premium Deferred Retirement Annuity contracts to mature at ages 50 
to 80. Issued up to age 75. Single Premium Deferred Retirement Annuity 
contracts to mature at ages 40 to 80. Cash and loan values are available imme- 
diately. Also available are all forms of Single Premium Immediate Annuities 
including Joint and Survivorship, Temporary and Annuities certain. 


SPECIAL COMMISSION AGREEMENT-—Direct with the Great-West 


Life guarantees you first year and renewal commissions on each individual case. 


VERNE K. PITFIELD, Manager 
1949 Raymond Commerce Bldg. 


Frederick G. Higham Agency 


GREAT-WEST LIFE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY 
HEAD OFFICE-WINNIPEG,CANADA 


OVER ONE BILLION BUSINESS IN FORCE 


PREPAID 
PREMIUMS: 
Up to 20 years with a maximum of 
$25,000 accepted—2% discount on 
Life Insurance and Annual Pre- 
mium Annuity premiums. 


SINGLE PREMIUM 
LIFE and ENDOWMENT: 


Ordinary Life, 15 and 20 Year En- 
dowments, Non-participating. 


MArket 2-6754 








too, from the war theatres of North 
Africa, Sicily, Italy and the acific 
Islands. 

“So I found a place to live in Pasa. 


dena. I did not know any civilians jn 
Los Angeles other than Yates an: Hovw- 
ard Kelly, his supervisor,” said Eyans 
to The Gold Book. “I lost no time in 
going out to meet the pilots and others 
engaged in aviation. There were lots 
of them and we clicked right away, | 
knew instinctively why they shou!d have 
insurance and they were receptive to 
owning insurance. So production started 
to roll.” 

While on terminal leave he averaged 
$80,000 during his first three months of 
selling. At the end of his first year he 
had paid for more than $1,000,000 

“Such an achievement couldn't have 
been possible for a young fellow in any 
other business field,” he said to The 
Gold Book. “It is certainly stimulating 
to start cold in this way and get re- 
sults, but I was spurred by the knowl- 
edge that every time I sold a policy | 
was giving some other young fellow an 
estate, a sense of responsibility and a 
stake in his future. If any tough tech- 
nical problem came up all I had to do 
was to ask the agency for the correct 
steer. Of course, I did not have the 
problem of sales resistance which so 
many agents meet when they encounter 
strangers because the fellows I solicited 
did not regard me as a stranger. We 
had so much in common we were in- 
stinctively drawn together by war ties 
or having had similar war experiences.’ 


Not Worried About Future Prospects 


Asked if he were worried about future 
prospects he said, “No. My present 
clients are keeping me busy, and they 
lead to others.” 

His observation after something over 
a year in the business is that an agent 
is making a mistake if he does not plug 
up gaps in his production should it 
start falling off. 

“Keep on looking for new methods,’ 
is his advice. “When production falls 
off there is a weakness in the formula 
some place, and it is not difficult to pul 
one’s finger on the spot where sales 
deficiency has declined. 

“Two weak spots in a falling produc 
tion are the wrong market and unscien- 
tific allocation of time. There are al 
ways good markets even in times 0l 
depression. If an agent’s market |s un- 
satisfactory, ne should expose |iimsel! 
to the right one. 

“We know the right market is 
tial. We know that we must pui in é 
certain amount of time, and we also 


ssen- 


realize that our success will be p:opor- 
tionate to our efficiency index. A! those 
jactors are paramount: market, time, 
efficiency. If I should stress one ane 

mor 


for emphasis I would place it 
than any of the others, on tim Just 


what is time? It is the element in vhich 
an agent exposes himself to busi: 5s. - 
tne 


is arranging your schedule to + 
most out of every day. Don’t  rgé! 
that the agent is on his own, mea ‘gilt 
his own time. Don’t waste it.” 


Problem of Competition 


Asked how it is possible for nes 
agent to meet the competition the 
more experienced ones he said: 

“First, we are all selling a; ‘OX! 


(Continued on Page 126) 
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Pascal’s Discovery 
entific estimate of mortality 
a long way since 1654 when Blaise 
| | was first to enunciate the theory 

obability, or law of averages, on 

- 1 the mathematics of insurance 
The French philosopher, 
M; quis James in his book on the 
Mc sopolitan Life, based his conclusions 
<periments conducted with playing 

( ; and with dice. He learned that 
u one or two events are equally 
such as whether a card taken at 

m will be red or black, the prob- 

of its being red is 1 in 2, or ¥Y. 

is, in a sufficient number of draws 


says 


t ve the theory of probability room to 


one will draw red cards half the 
and black ones half the time. Draw 
five cards and all five may be black; 
te irds and the result may be nine 
and one red, but draw 500 cards 
he result will be so near 250 reds 
and 250 black that the difference will 
be small indeed. Experiments with dice 
will produce similar results. The chance 
of any number, say six, coming up will 
he one in six; that is, on the average 
it will appear every sixth time. Roll two 
dice and the issue becomes more com- 
plicated. Yet, the principle remains the 
Sale 
The first beneficiary of Pascal's dis- 
covery was a gambling friend who most 
likely never heard of insurance. The 
second beneficiary was a Dutch Govern- 
ment official. named Jan De Witt who 
wrote a treatise on annuities in 1671. 
In it he made the first use of the doc- 
trine of probabilities for the valuation 
of fiuman life and introduced other re- 
finements. De Witt was contending that 
the Dutch were offering annuities too 
cheaply. It was not until Edmund Hal- 
ley, the discoverer of the comet which 
bears his name, obtained copies of the 


»s Americans Don’t 


To Be 


Want 


“Feneed In” 


By Paut G. HorFMan 
President, The Studebaker Corp. 


Chairman of the Board, Committee for Economic Development 


I am thoroughly convinced that unless 
we maintain private competitive capital- 
ism in this country we will lose our free- 
doms, because freedom can be enjoyed 
only in those countries in which demo- 
cratic capitalism prevails. This, of 
course, can be easily proved, both on the 
basis of the historical record and on the 
basis of objective analysis. 

3efore offering such proof, we should, 
first of all, have clearly in mind what we 
mean by “freedom.” Contained in our 
concept is, of course, the absence of re- 
straint—“Don’t Fence Me In.” Also 
present is the absence of unwarranted in- 
tervention—we don’t want to be pushed 
around; every veteran will testify to this. 
These are negative elements, but there 
is a positive element as well. Consciously 
or subconsciously, we know that we are 
really free only when the conditions 
which surround us permit us to make 
full use of our capabilities as individuals 
—and to grow and develop to our full 
capacity materially, intellectually, and 
spiritually, again as individuals. It is 


mortuary register of the German city of 
3reslau, which for a period of five years 
had recorded ages at death, and began 
to use these statistics, that the first 
mortality table derived from actual ex- 
perience attracted wide attention in 
insurance. 


this positive element in our concept of 
freedom that thrills us and makes us 
willing to fight and die, if necessary, to 
maintain it. 


The Historical Record 


Now, here is the historical record: 
Since the beginning of the Christian era 
some forty billion people have lived on 
the earth. Less than 3% of those forty 
billion people, or about one billion, have 
led free lives. The balance had their 
lives ordered for them either by ancient 
tribal chiefs or modern dictators. That 
fortunate billion who have known free- 
dom have lived for the most part in the 
United States, the British Empire, and 
certain of the western European states— 
all capitalistic economies. 

Even a casual analysis of capitalism 
and collectivism reveals the reason why 
freedom flourishes in the one and with- 
ers in the other. In all collectivist econ- 
omies the idea prevails that dictators or 
bureaucrats can somehow or other bet- 
ter order the lives of individuals than 
individuals can order their own lives. 
That, of course, has been the prevailing 
idea since the beginning of time. In 
contrast, the new and revolutionary con- 
cept of a capitalistic economy is that in- 
dividuals, if given opportunity for a full 
expression of their abilities, can bring 
about a+better standard of living and a 
better social order for themselves. What 
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I have said holds true for every form of 
collectivism, whether it be fascism, nazi 
ism, communism, or socialism. The case 
against the totalitarian states, of course, 
is clear as crystal. In every such state, 
past or present, freedom of the individ 
ual is under constant attack or totally 
non-existent. 

Therefore, our answer to the critics ot 
capitalism should not be a recital of past 
accomplishments, but rather a plan ot 
action for so improving the effectiveness 
of our system that it will yield ever 
increasing opportunities for more and 
more of our people. Before we can de 
termine upon that plan of action, we 
should take a long, hard look at our sys 
tem to find out what makes it tick, what 
has made it strong, what its weaknesses 
are, and how they can be corrected. 
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Going the Extra Mile 


In Policyholder’s Service 


By Extis J. SHERMAN 


District Manager, Northwestern National, Minneapolis 


Service to policyholders has different 
meanings to underwriters, but at least 
two fundamental distinctions can be 
drawn between technical service to 
policyholders and personal service. The 
technical services are usually concerned 
with the selection and arrangement, 
from a group of life insurance policies, 
of those provisions and options which 
are most suited to the client’s particular 
needs. But, beyond these technical serv- 
ices, there is the personal service of 
helping a policyholder with his private 
and business problems. It is the per- 
formance of these extra personal serv- 
ices which I call going the extra mile; 
and going the extra mile is what makes 
the life insurance business both enjoy- 
able and profitable to me. 

The technical or mechanical services 
of arranging beneficiary designations, 
selecting options, preventing lapses, and 
the like, are essential to produce the 
maximum benefits to the policyho!der 
and his family. In addition many agents, 
as a matter of routine, prepare audits 
for their policyholders. It is necessary 
that an audit be prepared in such a 
way that a policyholder can quickly and 
easily understand what his insurance 
will provide for his family, if he dies, 
and for himself, if he lives. I have tried 
to accomplish this in my audits by add- 
ing a chart whereby the policyholder 
can visualize what the over-all distribu- 
tion plan is and what part each policy 
will play in it. A chart is important be- 
cause from it he can quickly appreciate 
necessary alterations with his changing 
conditions 


Builds Future Business Sources 


Most of these technical services, how 
ever, can be taken for granted, and 
most competent life insurance agents do 
perform them as a matter of routine. 
While technical services are aimed at 
providing the maximum use and satis- 
faction to the policyholder of the prod- 


uct he has purchased, 


economic status 


, going the 
service with a few 
taken from my experience with policy- 
holders. One evening about 10 o’clock ] 
call from a policyholder of 

asked me to come down- 
a business 


, and he 
town to his office 
problem he was working on. I, like most  and_ friends. 

srs, did not relish the idea of leav- 
ing home at that hour of the night to 
discuss his business problems; 





ELLIS J. SHERMAN 


build a= man’s 


persona] service 
\ agent aims at improving the 
policyholder’s social and economic status. 


at the same time builds, 
agent, a source of better and 
profitable prospects 
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FRANK V. GILBERT AGENCY 


The Exclusive Long Island Agency 
for 
MANHATTAN LIFE 


JAMAICA 2, 


Jamaica Chamber of Commerce Building | 
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(89-31 161st St.) 
Phone: JAmaica 6-7567 


Since 1936 
Friendly, helpful service 
to brokers 
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stantial 
how to 
services 


he could 


for future but, subsequently, 


We spent 
this occasion, 
evenings. 
sonal service 
size. 
the company. 


this company, 


had a great potential, and thought that 
if I could be of help to him I should go. 
considerable ti i 
wee hours of the morning, not only on 
but for three succeeding 
This man was selling a per- 
to a corporation of a sub- 
His primary problem was 
put a proper value on these 
and make his presentation to 
It seemed to me that if 
do what he had outlined for 
his services were worth 
a good deal more to the company than 
he was expecting to charge for them. 
During the succeeding evenings, 1 
to help him evaluate the worth of his 
services in terms of the amount of time 
he would spend, the attitude of the com- 
pany toward the seriousness i 
problem, their ability to pay, and Msi 
of the results to the company. As a 
consequence of these conversations, 
asked for, and received, over $15,000 per 
year in extra fees for a period of sev- 
social and eral years and did an outstanding job 
for this customer. There was no thought 
of additional life insurance at this time; 
he increased his pro- 
gram considerably. I have at the present 
him but other 


can best explain what I time insured not only 


illustrations 


to discuss 


but, on In another instance a policyholder of 
the other hand I liked this man, felt he mine, who was an officer in a corpora- 


extra mile in per- members of his family, to the extent of 
over $200,000 of i 
have been called in by this man 
many instances since and I have been 
very close to him. Through him I have 
also written a substantial 
business on the lives of his associates 


Helped Restore Falling Production 


personal 





BERGEN AVENUE 


NEWARK 
MArket 2-2242 





Home Office: 


SUITE 924-5-6 
JERSEY CITY 


JOurnal Square 4-1724 


Pittsfield, Mass. 


“Large enough to serve you — Small enough to know you.” 


FACTS FROM FOX 


Through a rapidly changing world we still adhere to the age old custom of setting aside 
business problems in favor of friendly greetings as we reach the close of another year. 
We take this opportunity to thank our many associates and friends for their patronage, 
and good will, which has made our continued growth and expansion possible. We shall 
constantly strive to merit the confidence you have placed in us. 


THE JOSEPH W. FOX AGENCY 
BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


JERSEY CITY 6, N. J. 


NEW YORK 
REctor’ 2-4540 
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tion, came to see me regardine some 
of his problems of production in hj 
factory. It was during the war whey 
Manpower was scarce, but production 
was vital to the organization. It seemed 
that in their most important department 
the production had fallen off and this 


man felt that the foreman in charge 


was primarily responsible for the con- 
dition. At his request I went out to see 
this foreman at his home and had ; 
long talk with him and his wife. I found 
that he had a chip on his shoulder and 
he agreed that he wasn’t giving his best 
I was able to convince him that his 
grievances were ill-founded and that his 
best opportunity lay in better coopera- 
tion. Following our discussion, he did « 
much better supervision job, production 
increased, and both the company and 
the employe profited considerably. May- 
be this had nothing to do with life 
insurance but it did have something t 
do with the economic welfare of m 
customer and the entire organization 
Subsequently, I talked to many other 
key employes and helped straighten out 
some of their grievances and later was 
able to establish in that plant a very 
fine pension and profit-sharing plan. 


In another instance a friend ani 
policyholder of mine was working in @ 
closed corporation. I felt that he was 
the: key-man in the organization an 
responsible for making much of the 
progress which had been made. He wa 
drawing a very small salary and hat 
had offers of a substantial increase fron 
competing firms if he would go witl 
one of them. This he did not wish t 
do, nor did he wish to use these offer 
as a means of securing a better situatiot 
with his present employers. After dis 
cussing the situation with him, | wet! 
to his employers, whom I knew ver 
well, and told them I felt that the 
would have to do substantially more 10" 
this man if they were going to kee 
him. I tried to point out to them wi) 
in my judgment this man was espe 
cially valuable and important to them 
They agreed with me and gave thi 
man a share in the business and « liber 
portion of the profits of the compan! 
Since then the firm has prospered; tit 
original owners as well as my) policy: 
holder have all made consideral)'y mort 
money and are extremely pleas:d wil! 
the new arrangement. Since the» [ hav' 
written both personal and bus’ ess © 
surance on all the parties invo’ ed at’ 
have arranged a_ business _ lic sidati! 
agreement to operate in case of tht 
death of any of the owners. | — stimat 
that through this friend and policy: 
holder | have written over a | If mi 
lion dollars worth of busines. in th 
last five years. 

Aided in Purchase of Bus: 255 


A short time ago two you 
who were running a small bus ess ‘ 
employes, wished to buy the  usine& 
and run it for themselves. The) apP#" 
ently, could get nowhere on neg: ‘iatio™ 
and didn’t seem to get along \ ‘th the 


(Continued on Page 66 
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Life Insurance As Seen By Coast Bank 


ne of staunchest advocates of life 
trance in this country is Wells Fargo 
i & Union Trust Co. of San Fran- 
o, which is the oldest bank and 
st company in the West and which 
not write life insurance. 
a brochure Wells Fargo Bank & 
n Trust Co. tells “What This Bank 
nks About Life Insurance.” The 
er of the copyright for this brochure 
larvey Blodgett Co., St. Paul, Minn. 
What Bank Says 
ie text of the brochure follows: 
First, let it be said that this bank 
not sell life It has no 
est whatever in life insurance com- 
10ns. 
But, being in a position to know so 
ch of the ups and downs, the suc- 
sses and failures which have attended 
ny people with whom it comes in con- 
t, it has formed some very distinct 
pinions in regard to life insurance. 
“If a man could know that he would 


insurance. 


live long enough to see all his plans and 
hopes fulfilled, perhaps he would be justi- 


S¢ 


t| 


\ 
ul 
fi 
Cl 


li 
‘| 


ed in not carrying life insurance. 

“But it is a wise provision in the 
lieme of life, that no man may know 
ie hour of his departure from the scene 

his labors. 

“Few men complete their life work. 
lost men die in the midst of their activi- 
es, leaving incompleted tasks, half ful- 
lled plans. 

“Very likely in today’s paper was re- 
ded the death of a man whose family 
ves in a mortgaged home, and who 
iadn’t gotten around yet’ to the im- 


portant matter of adequately insuring 
his life. 

“What a difference it would have made 
to his family had there been a policy 
which would have freed that home from 


debt. 
Equities Often Wiped Out 


“very day witnesses the passing of 
men who, in life, had prospered fairly 
well, but had carried obligations which, 
at the final reckoning of their estates, 
wiped out their equities. 

“Protected by life insurance these 
equities might have become clear assets 
providing an income for their families. 

“Consider the prosperous business con- 
cern, the success of which rests largely 
on the life and health of one man. 
There are many ‘one man’ businesses. 

“The house has occasion frequently to 
use a credit line at the bank. 

“In granting credit, the bank feels 
much more secure, and considers loans 
with much more favor, if the life of the 
strong man in the business is insured in 
its favor. 

“Such insurance is also an added pro- 
tection to the family of the insured, be- 
cause in case of death it increases the 
family interest in the estate. 

“A growing ‘cash surrender value’ in 
a business man’s policy, indeed in any 
one’s policy, is an asset which may 
legitimately appear in a statment of as- 
sets. 

“This asset is good security for a 
loan in a dire emergency, or, represent- 
ing a real, tangible money value, may 
safely be counted into one’s assets, even 
though it is bad policy to draw upon it. 

“A certain business man who built a 
fine home was asked: ‘Suppose you 


should die; can your family maintain 
that expensive home?’ 

“His reply was ready: ‘The day I let 
the contract for that home I took out 
a policy in a sum sufficient to produce 
an income which will maintain that 
home.’ 

Ability To Pay Premiums 

“Most people who fail to carry ade- 
quate life insurance, plead their inability 
to pay premiums. And so they put the 
matter off until they ‘get straightened 
around’ so as to be able to pay out of 
their income, the ever-recurring pre- 
miums. 

“Those are just the people who need 
insurance most—the people who find it 
difficult to pay premiums. 

“Of course, paying out the annual, or 
semi-annual premium on a five, ten or 
twenty thousand dollar, or even larger 
policy, is some burden. 

“But it can be made lighter by using 
a common sense method of preparing 
for premium payments. 

“The business house which insures the 
lives of its principals will find it a simple 
matter to divide the annual premiums 
in twelve equal amounts and then de- 
posit these amounts monthly in an insur 
ance reserve checking account, or take 
out interest-bearing certificates of de- 
posit. 

“The individual who would adopt the 
easiest plan for paying life insurance 
premiums should have a separate ‘life 
insurance savings account’ and make his 
payments into that account every time 
he draws his salary. 

Obligations Easy To Meet 


“With a definite sum dedicated out 
of each pay envelope to life insurance 
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MAX SLATER 


Max Slater, associate general agent, 
Massachusetts Mutual Life, Boston, life 
member of the Million Dollar Round 
Table, his success ‘on spending 
most of his time actually doing for peo 
ple what other agents have promised to 
do and have then neglected. His views 
on giving service to his clients appear 
on Pave 30. 


bases 


premiums, the depositor will soon be 
come so accustomed to meet this obliga 
tion that it will be no hardship. 


“Going without life insurance is plac- 


(Continued on Page 
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Congratulations to Clarence Axman 
and to Bill Hadley for the 
outstanding job they have done 


for the Institution 


of Life Insurance 


JOHN A. MCNULTY 


Manager 


1501 Broadway, New York 18, N. Y. 
Phone: PEnnsylvania 6-8660 
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Business Insurance Gaining W ider 


Acceptance Says i, R. Montgomery 


Use of business insurance is gaining a 
vider acceptance 2mong corporations 
and partnerships than ever, according to 
J. Renwick Montgomery, associate man 
ager, Phoenix Mutual, Philadelphia. Mr. 
Montgomery is of the opinion that the 
most common use of business life insur- 
ance is insurance on the lives of key 
personnel in favor of a corporation, to 
reimburse such corporation for the finan- 
cial loss occasioned by such employe’s 
death. Mr. 
subject at the annual meeting of the Na- 
tional Association of Life Undewriters 
last month in 

Says Mr. Montgomery: 

“It is common knowledge that quite 
frequently key personnel is difficult, if 
not impossible, to replace, and the finan- 


Montgomery discussed this 


3oston. 


cial loss suffered by the corporation upon 
such death is real and actual and not 
merely illusory. 

“In connection with insurance taken 
out for this purpose, it is important that 
the amount of insurance be reasonably 
commensurate with the worth of the em- 
ploye to the business, and with the cor 
poration’s ability to carry the premium 
load. If these two factors are not realis- 
tically considered by the corporation in 
taking out such insurance, the corpora- 
tion runs the risk of having the Bureau 
of Internal Revenue contend that the 
payment of premiums on such insurance, 
not being deductible for Federal income 
tax purposes, constitutes in course of 
time an unreasonable accumulation of 
surplus, with the concomitant imposition 
of the severe penalties provided for by 
Section 102 of the Internal Revenue 
Code. However, this feature should 
cause no trouble if the amount or cost 
of the insurance is kept within causal 
relationship to the worth of the insured 
to the corporation. 


Reimbursement for Loss of Key-Man 


“If the sole purpose of this category 
of business life insurance is to reimburse 
the corporation for the loss occasioned 
by the death of a key-man, then I can 
see no reason why the corporation 
should endeavor to make use of any set- 
tlement options, but rather the corpora- 
tion should take the proceeds in one 
lump sum. However, if the corporation 
has no immediate need for the cash pro- 
ceeds, then the corporation should en- 
deavor to use one of the settlement op- 
tions if such is provided for in the 
policy. In such a situation, objection 
on the part of the underwriter becomes 
understandable. If the use of the set- 
tlement optiens is not to benefit the 
individuals who would be the natural ob- 
jects of the insured’s bounty, then the 
effect of the use of such options would 
be to foist upon the insurance companies 
the investment problems of the corpora- 
tion. Of course, the assumption of such 
responsibility on behalf of the usual in- 
dividual dependent beneficiaries of the 
insured falls within the normal under- 
taking of the insurance company, but 
this is not the situation where the owner 
is a corporation. However, as I have 
already pointed out, it is unusual for 
such type business insurance to have 
but a single purpose. Very frequently, 
insurance which is taken out to reim- 
burse a corporation for the loss occa- 
sioned by the death of a key employe 
also serves as the medium for a deferred 


compensation plan or for the retirement 
of such employe’s stockholdings. 


“The second usual purpose for the ac- 
quisition of business life insurance is to 
make provision for the benefit of an em- 
ploye upon his retirement or death. Re- 
gardless of the amount of compensation 
paid to an employe, the disastrous ef- 
fects of the graduated surtax results in 
very little remaining to the employe for 
the purpose of creating a fund upon 
which he could retire. Consequently, an- 
other method must be used to meet this 
requirement. 


“The provisions of the usual pension 
trust fall short of this purpose because 
of the legal limitations placed upon such 
a plan with respect to shareholders and 
highly compensated personnel. A work- 
able plan would involve the execution of 
an employment contract between the 
corporation and the key-man wherein the 
corporation would undertake to continue 
the employe in his employment until the 
attainment of retirement age. As con- 
sideration for the services to be rendered 
by such employe, the corporation would 
undertake to pay a salary, probably at 
the same rate then being paid, and in 
addition to this would agree to apply for 
life insurance on such employe, such life 
insurance containing the usual provision 
that it would be convertible into an an- 
nuity contract at the designated age. 
The corporation would, of course, pay all 
the premiums on such insurance and 
would possess all the incidents of own- 
ership. In addition to this, the instal- 
ment payments, after the employe’s re- 
tirement, would be paid to the corpora- 
tion, the corporation availing itself of 
such instalments to pay the pension to 
the employe. The contract of employ- 
ment should not create any vested rights 
in the employe, but should be entirely 
contingent in all respects. Such con- 
tingencies could entail the continued sat- 
isfactory employment of the employe 
prior to retirement age, an agreement 
on his part not to compete or become 
associated with any other employer in a 
similar line of business, and might also 
require the employe to serve in a quasi 
advisory capacity after retirement. By 
making the contract contingent upon 
these factors, the payment of the pre- 
miums by the corporation will not con- 
stitute additional current compensation 
to the employe, inasmuch as his rights 
are entirely subject to’forfeiture. Like- 
wise, when the corporation receives the 
annuity payments upon the employe’s 
retirement, the corporation would only 
realize income to the extent of 3% of 
the net cost of the policy, whereas it 
would be permitted to deduct as an ex- 
pense the full amount of the pension 
payments made to the retired worker. 
Such a contract should also provide that 
in the event of the employe’s death prior 
to attaining retirement age, the em- 
ploye’s widow or children be permitted 
to exercise the various optional methods 
of settlement usually provided for in 
such policies of life insurance. Where 
the instalment payments are made di- 
rectly to the corporation, the insurance 
companies may object to allowing the 
corporation to exercise any optional 


MacNamee’s New Post 


Merrill W. MacNamee, whose ar- 
ticle appears on page 42 of this issue, 
was appointed general agent for the 
National Life of Vermont at 1 North 
LaSalle Street, Chicago, this week. 
Mr. MacNamee succeeds Arda C. 
3owser, who has retired hecause of 
a prolonged illness. 

















J. RENWICK MONTGOMERY 


modes of settlement and insist that the 
proceeds be paid in a lump sum as an 
endowment. Again the argument of the 
insurance companies would probably be 
that they do not care to undertake an 
investment burden of a _ corporation. 
However, inasmuch as the payments be- 
ing made to the corporation are in 
reality being paid indirectly to an indi- 
vidual, this objection would be unwar- 
ranted and contrary to the realities of 
the situation. Of course, where the em- 
ploye dies before retirement and the 
policies are made available by the cor- 
poration to the widow or children of the 
insured, then an insurance company 
should have no compunction about al- 
lowing. such persons to exercise the 
usual methods of settlement, thus per- 
mitting the widow and children to real- 
ize a substantial income tax saving. 

“A third common purpose of business 
insurance is found in its use as a means 
of solving the many problems arising 
upon the death of a member of a part- 
nership. Quite frequently, when a part- 
ner dies the bulk of his estate consists 
of his interest in the partnership, which 
interest is usually more or less a frozen 
asset. In addition to this, there is often 
a serious question as to the value to be 
placed upon such interest for estate tax 
purposes, and prolonged and costly liti- 
gation may be necessary before such 
value is finally established. Also, it is 
frequently necessary to liquidate and 
wind up the business so as to enable the 
estate of the deceased partner to have 
available the funds with which to dis- 
charge the estate tax as finally deter- 
mined.” 


The Extra Mile 


(Continued from Page 64) 


attorney for owner of the business. I 
happened to know this attorney and at 
their suggestion had a talk with him. 
Subsequently, a deal was made, the 
business purchased and financed on a 
reasonable basis. I then brought in an 
accountant to help them set up their 
books and get started and also had some 
of my customers, who were successful 
businessmen, sit down with these young 
fellows and advise them on_ business 
matters. All of this took a good deal of 
my time and they were then in no posi- 
tion to buy any additional life insur- 
ance. Subsequently, however, I have 
written them both personal and _ part- 
nership insurance. One of these part- 
ners, a young veteran, asked me the 
other day if I would sit down with a 
relative of his who is anticipating going 
into business and counsel with him. The 
fact that my policyholder asked me to 
counsel with his relative certainly indi- 
cates that he placés a substantial value 
on my personal services. He was apolo- 





——_ 


NSLI Conversion 


A National Service Life I: -irance 
policy on the five-year level -mium 
term plan may be converted or ey. 


changed at any time without | hysicaj 
examination after it has been ) force 
for one year and within the f c-yeq; 
period. Application must be mad» to the 


Veterans’ Administration on Ip urance 
Form 9-358 while the five-ye:~ term 
policy is in force on a premium paying 
basis. A National Service Life In airs 
policy in the same or less amount, jn 
multiples of $500 but not less than $1,000 
on the Ordinary Life, 20-Payme: + Life 
30-Payment Life, 20-Year Endowment. 
Endowment at Age 60, or Endowment 
at Age 65, whichever is selected, will be 
issued. It cannot be converted to « per- 
manent policy in any life insurance com- 
pany. Conversion to an endowment plan 
may not be made while the insured js 
tetally disabled. 

An Ordinary Life policy on whic! pre- 
miums are payable throughout the life. 
time of the policyholder provides the 
maximum amount of permanent protec- 
tion for the lowest premium outlay, 

“The provisions of both a 30-Payment 
Life policy and a 20-Payment Life pol- 
icy are identical with those of an Ordi- 
nary Life policy except that all pre- 
miums which will ever be due are paid 
within a period of thirty and twenty 
years respectively,” says Penn Mutual 
in a booklet on NSLI, sent to agents 
of the company. All three policies re- 
main in force for their face amount 
during the lifetime of the insured. 

If the insured lives to the end of the 
endowment period, he will receive the 
full face value less any indebtedness of 
a 20-Year Endowment, Endowment at 
Age 60 or Endowment at Age 65 policy 
in a single sum or, settlement may be 
made in monthly installments. 


getic about taking my time, but I told 
him that I would meet his relative at 
least once to see if he were the type of 
fellow with whom I could work and 
to whom I could be of some assistance. 

Not long ago two men who had been 
in partnership for many years informed 
me that they were splitting up. Both of 
these men were friends and policyhold- 
ers of mine. There was a good deal of 
bitterness between them as to who 
should keep what part of the business 
and how to evaluate it. They suggested 
that I talk with both of them and see 
if they couldn’t come to some satisfac- 
tory solution. Obviously, one doesn't 
like to stick one’s chin too far out in 
a delicate situation like this, but | did 
sit with both of them and tried to get 
them to see each other’s position. Many 
hours were spent with each separately 
trying to help solve this matter which 
was finally settled to the satisfaction o! 
all concerned. Certainly, we werent 
talking about life insurance service in 
this kind of work, but since that time, 
I have written both of these tormer 
partners and also men in their employ. 

Genuine Interest Necessary 

The kind of personal service  illus- 
trated in the above cases certainly «oes 
not require that an agent must post as 
a business expert. It does require @ 
genuine interest on the part of the aen! 
in the policyholder’s problem. It also 
requires that the agent be the typ» 0! 
listener who helps the policyholder t'\ink 
out loud and in many instances sulvé 
his own problem. 

In summary, I do not discount the 
value of the technical service in ta\ing 
care of a man’s insurance program, dul 
in most cases, unless you are in a ra. lier 
involved situation, this is pretty |! ich 
of a routine measure. The real personal 
service in my judgment is in becoming 
more interested in the customer «> 4 
person and in his problems than 1 
thinking of what your reward will be. 
The real service is in living and growing 
with a man and being a part of his al- 
fairs. If the job is properly and will- 
ingly done, policyholders will sell more 
business fer you than you could poss bly 
do for yourself. 
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CAREER UNDERWRITERS IN PENN MUTUAL'S 
| HOME OFFICE AGENCY 


ARE INTERESTED AND ACTIVE IN 
. LIFE INSURANCE AFFAIRS 

‘| @ 

: ( 72 MEMBERS IN THE PHILADELPHIA 

—_ ASSOCIATION OF LIFE UNDERWRITERS 

, 31 NATIONAL QUALITY AWARD WINNERS 


; : 16 MEMBERS IN THE PHILADELPHIA CHAPTER 
i § OF CHARTERED LIFE UNDERWRITERS 








ed 
of 19 ADDITIONAL TRAINEES FOR THE C.L.U. 
DESIGNATION . 


- e 
n't 


ely These men represent the heart of an institution which has served the com- 
" munity for over eighty-five years and has developed personal insurance 


ne estates which currently total over $283,000,000. 


‘ THE HOME OFFICE AGENCY 


JOSEPH H. REESE, C.L.U., General Agent 


3 The Penn Mutual Life Insurance Company 


Independence Square, Philadelphia 
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Women Find It Easy 
To Write Men 


By Marcaret Divver 


Associate Advertising Manager, John Hancock 


That scholar searching the centuries 
for the age of chivalry. should take off 
his reading spectacles and look around 
Successful life insurance women across 
the country may differ on some phases 
of the job of selling life insurance to 
men, but all heartily agree that the 
natural courtesy of men-folks gives the 
women entree into many an office. The 
majority of these women do the great 
bulk of their business with men clients 
and while most admit that it is harder 
to get an interview with a man than it 
is with a woman, all agree that they al- 
ways are received courteously and are 
listened to with patience. I am writing 
these comments after having written to 
about thirty successful women agents 
and asking them for their views on this 
subject. Pictures of some of them ap- 
pear in this article. 


Finds Men More Pleasant to Interview 


Says Norma Wasson, Phoenix Mutual, 
Kansas City, “The bigger the man, the 
more pleasant the interview.” In her 
first year in the business she sold 40% 
of her policies on men. This year 60% 
of her policies and 80% of her volume 
are accounted for by sales to men. “Once 
a woman has obtained the interview and 
created interest in the plan, I think sex 
is completely out the door,” declares 
Miss Wasson, “and a woman has just 
as good a chance to close the sale as 
a man. Ignore the fact you are a 
woman, and your prospect will do the 
same.” 

Life, 
than 
who 


Berenice Eichenbaum, Guardian 
Kansas City, finds men easier 
women to sell. Mrs. Eichenbaum, 


Laws 


G. Brockus Cora Dulaney 


Deigh Navin 
R. M. Kelley 


in her own words, “was tossed into busi- 
ness during the depression” with no 
business experience, writes almost en- 
tirely men clients. Most of the women 
she writes are the wives of her men 
policyholders. She finds men easy to 
interview. 


Says she: “Men’s amazement that a 
woman knows anything at all makes 
them react wonderfully when they find 
that she knows even a little more than 
they do. And since the average layman 
knows so little about insurance, a bit 
of hard study puts a woman in a pre- 
ferred position in our business. Men 
are easier to sell, particularly large 
amounts, than are women. They are 
more accustomed to committing them- 
selves to investing large amounts of 
money, and, as a rule, make up their 
minds and keep them made up without 
seeking outside advice. Most women 
want to consult a man. I think we get 
in more easily to see a man than another 
man would and if we have anything to 
say that interests him his combination 
of amazement and native courtesy helps 
close the case.” 

Leola A. Zavodsky, Equitable of Towa, 
Cedar Rapids, Ia., got her introduction 
to life insurance through working as a 
cashier in the agency’s office. Three 
vears ago she transferred to the sales 
force and in her second year qualified for 
the Quarter Million Dollar Round Table. 
Miss Zavodsky who writes 65% of her 
business on men thinks a woman has an 
advantage because “it is easier for a 
woman to paint clearly the destitution 
which might result for his widow and 
family if his income should cease.” 

She says that men in general will sit 
through an interview without impatience, 
and many have expressed appreciation to 


B. Eichenbaum 


Rae C. Levy A. S. Liston 


her for having explained insurance to 
them in simple terms. 

A widow whose husband had the fore- 
sight to plan a comprehensive life in- 
surance program for her is in a position 
to tell a convincing story as a life insur- 
ance agent. Ann Liston, Northwestern 
Mutual, South Bend, Ind., entered the 
business when her physician husband 
died in 1942. Her prospects, who are 
almost exclusively men, listen attentively 
to her story of what life insurance can 
do because she herself is a convincing 
demonstration. She likes to conduct her 
interviews with both husband and wife 
present and clients for whom she has 
worked out life insurance plans are con- 
stantly referring her to new leads. 


Contacts Wives First 

Elma Easley, California-Western States 
Life, Portland, Ore., says men are 
strongly influenced by their wives in the 
purchase of life insurance. Therefore, 
while the great bulk of her business is 
on the lives of men, she makes it a point 
to contact the wife first. Says Mrs. 
Easley: “I find out what she feels they 
need and sell her first. It makes the sale 
to the man so very easy because of the 
wife’s help.” 

During Mrs. Easley’s first year in 
business she lost several cases where she 
had convinced the man but met with 
resistance from the wife. Now she starts 
with the wife and she believes that being 
a woman is an advantage because an- 
other woman has easier entree to the 
wife than a man would. Women take a 
little longer to convince than a man, 
she believes, but in turn they hold on to 
insurance with more tenacity. “I find it 
extremely advantageous to have my 
client’s wife thoroughly in favor of the 


K. Krueger 
Geneva Fry 


Leo Stern 


Fonville Winans 


E. W. Nagle H. A. Pendergast 
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plan,” states Mrs. Easley, “because she 
will help him keep it.” 

Nedra Schilling, Massachusetts Mu. 
tual, Harrisburg, Pa., wrote more than 
half of her business on men in 1946 
and expects to increase this percentage 
as she learns more about business in 
general and business procedures. From 
the beginning Miss Schilling has tried 
to keep a balance between men and 
women in her contacts. Most of her 
contacts are with younger men who are 
buying initial life insurance. She says 
she has confidence in working in this 
field because she knows she has the ex 
perience and the knowledge to be truly 
helpful to these young men. She some- 
times encounters resistance in the begin- 
ning, but finds it fades when it becomes 
apparent that she knows her business. 
She finds men as easy to sell as women 
and in general just as easy to approach 
“Perhaps if I knew the background of 
some of the men prospects who have 
been amiable,” she contends, “I would 
find that women have played some part 
in their business experience either in an 
advisory capacity or as a helpmate in 
working out business details.” 

Selling for Sixteen Years 

Dora Olinsky, Equitable Society, San 
Francisco, has been selling life insurance 
for sixteen years. Dividing her business 


W. O. Cre 


Dora Olinsky W. Pickerir 
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even!’ between men and women she ; 
finds 70 appreciable difference in selling finds 
men id women. She says that men 
make up their minds faster and thus 
the sole is closed sooner, but the job 
of se ng is not any easier than it is 
with ‘omen. Aside from the fact that 
‘t reo ores more patience to sell women 
than ren the progress of the interview 
‘; ger rally the same. She believes that 
men. women are on the same footing 
in sc ing life insurance, neither one 
havin’ any advantage or disadvantage ( 
beca of sex. of a 
Me. Have More Natural Contacts 
Than Women pen 
2¢ se men have more natural con- 
tacts »ith other men through clubs and 
simila: family situations, Cora Dulaney, 
Great “ational Life, Dallas, believes that 
men © ents have some advantage over 
women in getting started. “However,” 
she added, “once a clientele is estab- 
lished, our lack of prospects is our own 
fault. To me the key to the situation 
is to be constantly on the job—to work.” 


Miss Dulaney is the best example of 


her own theory. She went to work in 
Dallas in 1930 directly from the Univer- 
sity of Texas. She had no former con- 
nections there; no family nor previous 
contact She believes there is only 


one way to build up confidence and that 
is to read and study constantly. In 
1946 she sold more than twice as many 
applications on women as she did on men 
and her men’s business was about one- 
fourth more in volume. Says she: “I 
find very little difference in selling men 
and women. I sell men on protection for 
their families, business insurance and for 
tax purposes. I sell women almost one 
hundred percent on retirement incomes.” 


Daughter Will Enter Insurance Field 


Marie McDonald Thrash, Equitable 
of Iowa, Sacramento, Cal., is so enthusi- 
astic about the life insurance business 
that she can’t wait until her 21-year-old 
daughter who is studying to be a life 
insurance agent teams up with her in 
business. Mrs. Thrash began selling life 
insurance in 1943 after being a home- 
maker for nineteen years and says she 
finds it easy to call at a man’s home 
on life insurance business, because other 
home makers are not afraid to let her 
step inside. Two-thirds of her business 
is on men, most of it sold in the home 
with both husband and wife present. She 
says it takes the same sort of approach 
and technique to sell men as it does to 
sell women. She makes most of her 
contacts by phone with the mortgage, 
social security or birth lead. She uses 
direct mail for retirement approaches to 
both men and women. Of her daughter’s 


budding career she remarks: “We anti- 
cipate fun working together. Right now 


we are living life insurance to such an 
extent that my 18-year-old son may have 
to get in the business too, or leave home 
in self defense!” 

Constant service and ideas is Million 


Dollar Round Table Member Rae C. 
Levy's recipe for success. Mrs. Levy 
Who represents the John Hancock in 
Dallas, has been in the business eight 
years ond was prominent in club work 
before becoming an agent. This served 
as a ‘ndid background for selling in- 
surat 

Fr the beginning Mrs. Levy has 


Hazel Pink 





F. Reimenschneider 





sold most of her business to men and 
them easier to sell than women. 
“Once you have prestige enough to get 
into a man’s office,” says she, “the rest 
is easy. If you interest a woman in 
large amounts of insurance, usually you 
must then sell her advisor.” 

Mrs. Levy believes, however, that the 
largest growing market the life insurance 
business now has is composed of women. 
Despite the entrance of women into the 
business world, Mrs. Levy believes that 
women in life insurance are still enough 
rarity so that prospects regard 
them more critically than they do a man. 
For this reason she says, “A woman 
know as much or more, work 
harder to gain prestige, give more serv- 
ice and do an all round better job than 
a man to be successful.” 


Was in Naval Air Station 

Gladys Brockus, Corpus Christi agency, 
California-Western States Life, entered 
life insurance via the chaplain’s office 
at the Naval Air Station where she was 
employed as a secretary until she was 
ordered to take over the insurance 
department. There she adopted the 
eight-hour day habit which has served 
her well since entering life insurance. 
Most of her business is on men and 
most calls are on young married couples 
and she aims at conducting the interview 
with both husband and wife present. She 
closes most of her sales on the first 
interview. Says she: 

“T have often had a husband say to 
me, ‘You certainly have given me the 
woman’s point of view.’” 

Because of her experience with Na 
tional Service Life Insurance Miss 
Brockus is in a good position to give 
advice on this subject and that is part of 
the service which she regards as part 
of her job. 

“If they need a job,” says Miss 
Brockus, “I try to tell them where there 
is an opening, or if they are looking for 
an apartment to rent, I try to steer them 
to one. As a result I get many referred 
leads from men clients and every call | 
make I get prospects whether or not I 
make a sales presentation.” 


“You Must Meet My Insurance 
Advisor!” 


Women constitute a better source of 
preferred leads than men, is the experi- 
ence of Geneva O. Fry, Oskosh, Wis., 
manager of women’s division, Wisconsin 
National Life. Most of her business is 
written on business and_ professional 
women, and, while she has men clients 
also, she says that she has found that 
for the most part there is sales 
resistance in selling a preferred class of 
women than there is with men. Accord- 
ing to Mrs. Fry, the same woman who 
says, “You must meet my doctor; he’s 
wonderful,” will also say, “You must 
meet my insurance advisor. She really 
knows all the answers.” 

Pointing out that every woman has 
three outstanding needs for life insur- 
ance which are not different from those 
of a man (money for retirement, pro 
tection for dependents and a safe in 
come plan), Mrs. Fry “Selling 
insurance to women is not an opportu- 
nity; is it a plain every day duty.” She 
believes that a woman has an advantage 
in selling a woman over a man who is 
likely to feel superior and talk down to 


less 


Says, 
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women. “This is particularly resented,” 
states Mrs. Fry, “if the woman has abil- 
ity and intelligence. The fact that she 
is less informed about financial and 
insurance matters than a man _ leaves 
her with a more open mind and fewer 
prejudices to overcome.” 
Writes Many Men 

“When a woman buys insurance it is 
like buying a hat,” says Estelle Nagle, 
New York Life, San Francisco. “If she 
likes it and feels that it really does 
something for her, she will find a way 
to pay for it.” 

Half of Mrs. Nagle’s volume in her 
fifth year of business is on the lives 
of men, compared to 14% in her first 
year in the business, but she nevertheless 
finds the women’s market a more satis- 
fying one. Says she: 

“There’s a thrill in seeing a young 
girl start out in life with a definite 
savings plan and a policy with which 
she is pleased. There is an equal thrill 
in seeing a girl, who has spent the best 
years of her life in business, establish- 
ing a plan which will assure her of time 
to rest or travel and enjoy the things 
she dreams of.” 

The women’s market has_ provided 
good leads for business on men and on 
juveniles for Mrs. Nagle. She found in 
checking over the last five years that 
forty policies had been sold to husbands 
of girls who bought small policies and 
seventeen were on the lives of their 
children. 

She feels that a woman has an ad- 
vantage in talking to men. “Several men 
have told me,” she says, “that they pre- 
fer to talk to women about insurance, 
as women explain it more carefully. 
They say men take it for granted that 
the prospects understand all about non- 
forfeiture provisions, automatic premium 
loans and all the other fancy phrases we 
insurance people use, and they hate to 
show their ignorance and ask questions.” 

Writes Million; and 100 Lives 

Mrs. Winnifred Pickering, one of 
Canada’s leading insurance women who 
is with the Canada Life at Toronto, also 
likes the women’s market and women 
account for 60% of her clients, mostly 
in the business and professional class. 
She closes 95% of her cases in the first 
interview, makes most of her appoint- 
ments by phone, usually on referred 
leads, and closes an average of one in 
three interviews conducted. 

She believes success in selling women 
helps in selling men as most married 
men depend largely on their wives’ 
opinions about life insurance. She _ be- 
lieves that she had an advantage in 
selling men because being a woman she 
can paint a vivid picture to the prospect 
of his widow and how she is going to 
feel and act. Mrs. Pickering, who en- 
tered the business in 1942 qualified for 
the Millionaires Club in April of this 
year and is the only woman in the 
Canada Life to qualify for the 100 Lives 
Club. 

Thinks Women Have Best Slant on 

Feminine Problems 

Iexperience in conducting a magazine 
subscription agency developed a_ tele 
phone technique for Hazel Pink, Canada 
Life, Osgoode Branch, Toronto, which 
has been as successful in getting inter- 
views as it was in selling magazines. She 
found out very quickly that she could 
sell interviews to men as well as to 
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women, but she prefers to do business 
with women and women account for 60% 
of her business. 

“Tl think a woman has a better slant 
on other women’s problems,” states 
Mrs. Pink, “and I have the urge to help 
my own sex.” She received more re- 
ferred leads from women than from 
men. She accounts for this by the fact 
that to most women life insurance is a 
brand new idea and when they under- 
stand what it will do for them, they are 
enthusiastic and want to let their friends 
in on it. 

Mrs. Pink says the advantage in sell 
ing men is that there are fewer lapses 
Women are inclined to lapse when they 
marry. Nevertheless she says, “Having 
an unshakable conviction of the good | 
can do my own sex and knowing that 
life insurance is the only way they can 
achieve security, each interview with a 
woman becomes an adventure.” 


Did Public Relations Work 

Doing public relations work with 
women’s organizations for several years 
before entering the life insurance busi 
ness made the women’s market a natural 
field for Marion M. Hull, Mutual Bene 
fit, Indianapolis. More than three- 
fourths of her volume is policies on the 
lives of women. Mrs. Hull finds it as 
easy to sell men as women and just as 
easy to get referred leads. She thinks 
that a woman agent may have a better 
idea of the problems a man’s family 
would have to face in the event of his 
death, but aside from that sees no par- 
ticular advantage or disadvantage in be- 
ing a woman. The only thing that keeps 
her out of the men’s market is the limi- 
tation of time. Says she: “The women’s 
market is sufficiently large that I never 
have felt it necessary to make a particu- 
lar effort to prospect for men clients.” 

Has Written Many Young Men 


Referred leads from her men clients 
account for Frances W. Reimenschnei- 
der’s sales to women, which represent 
75% of her business. 

In this respect her experience differs 
from that of women agents who find 
women good sources of leads. Says Mrs. 
Reimenschneider, who entered the busi- 
ness less than two years ago with Penn 
Mutual’s home office agency, “A man 
who feels satisfied with his program 
wishes to show his appreciation by defi- 
nite helpful recommendations, for the 
express purpose of increasing your busi- 
ness. Women are more apt to express 
appreciation by verbal thanks than by 
actual effort to extend the services to 
their friends.” 

She has built her men clientele from 
a nucleus of young married men in the 
middle income brackets and_ believes 
that this is the “most solid and sure 
way of providing for the future. Their 
needs and responsibilities will increase 
as they advance in their business and 


social lives and better their economic 
status.” 
Possibilities of Women’s Market 
Unlimited 


Jean Whitfield, New York Life, Cleve- 
land, regards her women clientele as her 
“bread and butter.” Men clients, in her 
words, are her “dessert.” She coneen- 
trates on women because, as she puts 
it, she operates “on the same wave 
length” as they do. Says Miss Whitfield: 

(Continued on Page 148) 
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Where are the prospects coming 
from? 

The Gold Book has asked a num- 
ber of imsurance people from all 
parts of the country and here’s what 
they say: 

A leading general agency of Security 
Mutual, Binghamton, N. Y., finds the 
best source of prospecting is from im- 
porters who have recently been favored 
with goods coming from abroad, and 
small and medium size clothing manu- 
facturers who have found little trouble 
in reconverting their manufacturing 
plans to today’s needs. 

Another large agency of the company 
finds that business men who were suc- 
cessful during the war and for a period 
thereafter have accumulated moneys 
and have been unable to reestablish 
themselves on the same high standard 
to which they were accustomed during 
the war. They are looking to life insur- 
ance investments as the safest guarantee 
and are interested in building up an- 
nuities for later life. 

Other agencies of the company find 
professional men, doctors, lawyers and 
engineers of standing are in a position 
to step up their incomes in accordance 
with the higher cost of living and are 
in a better position to pay for higher 
cost policies than any other group. 
These men are also interested in hav- 
ing a set-up for taxes. In the New York 
market the best results are with pro- 
fessional and small business men. 

In Pittsburgh Area 

J. N. Jamison, executive vice presi- 
dent, Reliance Life, Pittsburgh, said 
that the best new fields for prospecting 
in the Pittsburgh area are these: 

1. Architects, builders and building 
material salesmen. 

2. Electric appliance retailers, whole- 
salers and salesmen. 

3. Automobile and 
dealers and salesmen. 

4. New fields open to Pennsylvania 
salesmen through the adoption of the 
Community Property Law in this Com- 
monwealth, which will call for consider- 
ably more life insurance on the lives 
of women for tax purposes. 

5. Doctors. 
6. Returned veterans engaged in sole 
proprietorships and partnerships. 
Children of business and_ profes- 
sional men (teen-age insurance). 
North Carolina 

Some agency managers of Jefferson 
Standard Life gave The Gold Book 
these comments on current prospecting: 

W. H. Andrews, Jr., CLU, manager, 
Greensboro, N. C.: “I have asked some 
of my leading agents where they are 
finding their best prospects. Replies in- 
dicate that they are from present policy- 
holders, new applicants and newspaper 
sources. From the newspapers, informa- 
tion is found about newcomers, new 
businesses, wedding announcements, 
marriages and births. One of the good 
rural agents in this agency writes a 
letter saying, ‘Prospecting and life in- 
surance selling in my community have 
changed somewhat within the past two 
years. Heretofore, the new business man 
and the returning GI were excellent 
prospects, but today both. of these 
groups are not too good. This year I 
have found that the well established 
business men and farmers are my best 
sources oi prospects.’ ” 

W. L. Brooks, manager, Charlotte, 
N. C.: “Some of our men are develop- 
ing their business from returned veter- 
ans, using the,Family Income rider. 
Others are using the Social Security 
idea and supplementing the income with 


farm machinery 





Prospects 


io © 


contracts. 
developing 


retirement Another + oj 


busines 


agents are from 
programming and, of course, th: lead. 
ing producers do their share of ITpo- 
ration, partnership and key men nsyr- 
ance.” 

Kenneth C. Wright, manager Dur. 
ham, N. C.: “During the war year many 
young men began the study of m icine 
under the Government speed-u)_ pro- 
gram. These young men are now - rady- 
ating from the various medical s:|io0's, 
and, in many instances, are beeinning 


their practice. Most of these men are 


married, and nearly all of thei are 
interested in life insurance. [| beliey 
this is a fertile field for prospecting. 
and I am receiving satisfactory response 
from this group on my direct mail lists.” 


H. N. Radcliffe, manager, Wilmington, 
N. C.: “Due to the high cost of living 
at the present time I find that salaried 
employes are poor prospects for much 
life insurance. Most of the business to- 
day written by our agents is on pro- 
fessional men, owners of business con- 
cerns and farmers who own their own 
farms.” 

Missouri, Utah, Boston, Baltimore 

R. L. Fitzgerald, whose agency of 
Kansas City Life embraces the state 
of Missouri with exception of Kansas 
City and St. Louis, says that during 
1946 one-fourth of all applications were 
written on farmers and a third of the 
applications were on juveniles, house- 
wives and students. The balance were 
written on various occupations, such as 
merchants, county officers, salesmen, 
truck drivers and garage men. This per- 
centage also prevailed during the month 
of August when the production was in 
excess of $1,000,000.” 

Ciyde J. Summerhays, superintendent 
of agencies, Beneficial Life, Salt Lake 
City, says the company has had con- 
siderable success in the juvenile market. 
It does not write Industrial insurance, 
but writes regular forms down to age 
three weeks and over. It is writing a 
considerable number of women and also 
of people engaged in farming and agri- 
cultural activities. While mining is one 
of leading industries in Utah many of 
those engaged in the work are not ac- 
ceptable risks. Increasing amounts of 
business and tax insurance are being 
written. 


Columbian National, Boston, finds gen- 
eral agents seeing one major trend in the 
field of mortgage cancellation policies 
This is opening up one new field ot 
endeavor, Richard K. Holden, second 
vice president of the company, said 


Another trend which seems to have 
developed since the war is in field oi 
small business. Many GI’s have set up 
small businesses of their own, cither 


partnerships or sole proprietorships, ani 
because of their GI training they are 


keenly aware of the importance ©! life 
insurance. 

Fred Wunderlick, superintende:t © 
agencies, Baltimore Life, said tha! some 


agents are paying a ygreat deal at- 
tention to programming and as re- 
sult are getting some fairly goo: sizet 
cases because of this effort. He sa’. thal 
the growing emphasis on progra 
is sure to show splendid results th: ugh 
out the field. 


New York Scene 


H. G. Henderson, associate me \aget 
The Prudential, 40 Wall Stree: New 
York: 

The Gold Book has written king 
me to express my views regard the 
outlook for business during the n <t Six 
months. Here is my guess: 

“If the people are given some nucli 
needed tax relief and, further, if t). cost 
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ng is not permitted to get com- canvass in the smaller towns. We have men. Estate planning is pene and of small manufacturing plants and 
out of hand, we should have no been getting a lot of prospects through a large portion of this prospecting is contracting firms—while there is not 
n lificulty in maintaining life insur- gathering names of children up to age accomplished through the “center of in- enough building going 
production at the present level. 20, their dates of birth and their parents’ fluence” method by means of personal there is still considerable building be- 


on in Denver 


H er, if living costs continue to rise names. recommendation and letters of com- ing done, so the contractors are busy 


I Vurs 


1, there is every reason to expect 

Ss life insurance will be purchased. 

e just so many dollars in every 

bert sh and if they are not all re- 

to pay the tax collector and to 

, in the family, the wage earners 
tinue to protect their families by 
st effective means ever devised— 


Harry V. Wade, president, Standard 
Life: “Most prospects are sold in the 
same way they have been for thirty 
years, and that is by keeping constantly 
vigilant in the hunt for prospects. Here 
are some experiences in one week of 
Emmet E. Smith, our general agent in 


to planting time in the spring. 
In the northern part of the state, 
where the economy is almost entirely 


Patrick H. Yeoman, 
of agencies, Continental 


and if no tax reduction is Indiana mendation. making them good prospects for life 

The rural element is more in evidence insurance. Officers of 
in the central sector of the state. There corporations have had, in the main, sub- 
much successful selling is done among _ stantial salary increases 
truck garden and _ poultry farmers, made due to the higher cost of living. 
largely seasonal prospects ... autumn Delaware 


large Colorado 


or adjustments 


superintendent 
American: We 


t ‘iene . Winchester, Ind., showing how an aler ave C ted ; , of > occupa- 
irance. It is just a question of ¢ =f , ee , agricultural and the chief crop is pota- have completed a study of the occupa 
ctlia taunt dillere field man finds prospects: ae ‘ : . tions of persons to whom our field rep- 
\ r the people have the dollars to “On Mond | id gs ggg toes, farmers and dealers in this product ‘eanieiinen stk ihe Gaubense te tials 
r 2 \ av > = ‘ 5 . . : « Ss SO . « an 
, job they want to do. Un onday noon he solid a 9, head the prospect list. Again, they are pi i _ ; mig 
policy to a youth of 19 who recently sy : : - cealele ik, ware during the past three months, and 
Boston : : : 2 * seasonal prospects of the spring and eee eee : gee 
: : ; : started working in a factory. He had oe Ulaaihs ail ated tale: Ric iein ta ae this is a brief resume of our findings: 
Boireau_ Agency, Berkshire Life, just arisen as he works at night. An bese rece hg Sool we Seoctet as pain Although it is rather difficult to gen- 
) : “We find the best channels for hour later he delivered a $10,000 policy 2. po ail “6 a Sivas eralize, the majority of our sales during 
; tion of business are these: 1. Pro- to a man of 24, recent purchaser of a Po en 7 re Pe rae 3 1 me the past three months in Delaware 
fe | men. 2. Officers of corpora- restaurant. He and his wife thought in- agg ragga o P ble soar ning nditic oe seems to have been made to the fol- 
; : Ske Tape: s *n approachable er co ons : ; 
ti 3, Proprietors of businesses. 4. surance a good way to save $264 a year. =e exit = pre pm le eae iy pripsarteg -d lowing occupational groups: 
\ tho have carried their NSLI On M }: ie he del “di 10,000 comparable to those usually associate¢ ee ‘ é : 
Ve s wh é é NOLI, n Monday night he delivered a $ with Group writing Technical employes, including re- 
eit onverted or unconverted, for a policy to the wife of a 41-year-old Col d search chemists and engineers. 
pel f at least four years. 5. Age cleaner and presser. He had delivered aes White collar workers. 
ort 30 to 36 and 44 to 51. 6. A $20,000 to him before. On Tuesday af- Harold B. Wendell, director of agen- Sole proprietors engaged in a 
r interest on the part of parents ternoon Mr. and Mrs. Smith drove to cies, Capitol Life, says his company’s varietv of types of businesses 
g ~ ; Ds ; i : } 4 YI nesses. 
in ted Life or Retirement at 65 on Akron and delivered $5,000 insurance he agents are finding that merchants are Highly skilled industrial workers, 
huve s from 12 to 18. had written on a young farmer on a_ the best prospects of its agents in such as foremen and supervisors. 
Wennesata previous visit. The brother was there and Colorado small towns. In the rural com- Farmers and those engaged in 
H d J. Cummings, president, Min- they went to his home and talked to his munities the ranchers and fruit growers occupations in connection with 
eu \utual, said that a recent survey wife. This resulted in a $10,000 policy. are a good source of business. In Den- farming. 
es ompany of the prospecting field On Wednesday he wrote $10,000 on a_ ver the agents are concentrating as fol- Needless to say, we have had numer- 
deve) ped these responses: young married grocer. lows: first, on restaurant proprietors; oys sales to other groups, such as pro- 
Genoral Agent A: “I am finding my. On Thursday evening he delivered a second, automobile dealers; third, busi- fessional people, salesmen, executives, 
hest sspects in the country. In rural $10,000 policy to a young woman, unmar-  ness_ executives. One reason why the bankers, students and housewives, but 
tewni people have not felt the effect ried, who owns a flower shop in Win- restaurants are doing so well is that the grouping I have given covers the 
of the high prices so much as people in Chester. Mr. Smith has been a member Denver is crowded with thousands of major portion of our sales. 
town. Farmers have never had so much Of our App a Week Club for five years. persons living without cooking facilities 
3” : and so they eat outside of their apart- 
ey as now. J 
ee eyccl Ye | ee eer Seine ments or rooms. Grace of Character 
neral J : : r rese 2st ¢ ¢ : ; 
oe r paleinenen aa is Al, iis denis L. Russell Blanchard, manager of sales As far as the automobile dealers are Manner is one of the principal ex- 
source rospec s 3 2c : Ini : i i r cl 
our ot prospecting pedal dae promotion department, Union+ Mutual, concerned there is still a demand in ternal graces of character. It is the 


with selling of educational Endowments 
with the family maintenance rider. This 
particu lar approach also results in round— 
ing out a man’s program. However, as a 
argely rural agency we are _ finding 


in which Union Mutual representatives prices and those who have old cars re- the commonest offices 


geographic differences of the state, and ever from the dealers. The new cars @ happy way of doing 
l 





farmers unusually good prospects.” : : x, ere ; : 
y& ali characteristics. In the southwestern part of these dealers are making good money. contributing to render 

General Agent C: “At present we are of the state, the preponderance of busi- As to the business executives—the agreeable and pleasant. 
working on referred leads and direct ness is on business and professional officers of corporations and owners Duty by Dr. 


Portland, Me.: The fields of prospecting Denver for second-hand cars at high ornament of action, and often makes 
beautiful by the 
operate in Maine reflect the social and quire more service and repair work than way in which it performs them. It is 
things, adorning 
its urban-rural, industrial-agricultural are sold the instant they arrive, so all even the smallest details of life, and 


it, as a whole, 


Samuel Smiles. 
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Convenience—You can reach our agency quicker from the world famous corner of 
Fifth Avenue and Forty-second Street than you can any other life insurance 
agency in the world! 


Co-operation—You can depend on prompt, courteous and informed co-operation in 
any phase of the sale of personal life insurance or pension trusts. 


We invite you to make use of our facilities. 
oe ’ Do a hen NAH v C.L.U. 
GENERAL AGENT 


500 Fifth Avenue, New York 18, N. Y. _BRyant 9-9066 





NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


of Boston, Mass. 


CREATING ESTATES AND INCOME FOR MORE THAN A CENTURY 
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VAN ALST AGENCY 


Since 1925 


BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE CoO. 
Pittsfield, Mass. 





Robert A. Van Alst, Jr. 
General Agent 
Edward J. Corriston 
Asst. Genl. Agt. 
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New York 17, N. Y. 
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Background of 11 Million Doller 
Writers in One Agency 





JOHN H. JAMISON 


At the Million Dollar Round Table 
in Swampscott last month agents of 
jamison & Phelps, Northwestern Mu- 
tual, Chicago, were a center of consider- 
able attention based on the fact that 
eleven members of the agency are in 
the Round Table. This does not mean 
that the whole eleven paid for a million 
or more with the Northwestern, but in 
the Table’s qualification year some of 
them did. 

Of the cleven, three specialize in 
Employment Benefit; five have no Pen- 
sion business in their total production; 
and the others have participated in some 
pension cases. Seven went to college 
or law school or both. One began his 
insurance career selling Industrial in- 
surance. Their brief background, to- 
gether with their total Northwestern 
production from the time they signed 
a contract until July, 1947 follows: 


Brooder, Hefter, Hoelscher 


Earl Brooder, born in 1889, was with 
the secretary of the Loan & Trust Co., 
Superior, Wis. He went with the North- 
western Mutual in St. Paul and _ re- 
mained there fifteen years before com- 
ing to Chicago with the company in 
1930. Since then his total production 
with the Northwestern Mutual to July, 
1947, has been $7,259,138. He writes per- 
sonal and business insurance and _ par- 
ticipates in some Pension Trust business. 

Richard M. Hefter, born in 1893, was 
a high school student and clerk prior 
to joining Northwestern Mutual in 1912. 
His total production in the company to 
July, 1947, was $15,010,167. He first be- 
came a member of the Million Dollar 
Round Table in 1945. For many years 
he was the agency production leader 
in the company’s Chicago agency. He 
does no Pension business. His specialty 
is programming and business insurance. 

Edward C. Hoelscher, Jr., born in 
1908, is a graduate of University of II- 
linois and joined Northwestern in Octo- 
ber, 1941. His total Northwestern pro- 
duction to July, 1947, was $2,964,992. He 
was commissioned a lieutenant in the 
Navy in July, 1944, serving until his 
emergency discharge in June, 1945. He 
does a general business and has _par- 
ticipated in a number of pension trust 
cases. 

Lee J. Loventhal, 2nd, born in 1910, 





NELSON D. PHELPS 


came to company in 1931 after gradu- 
ation from University of Chicago. His 
total Northwestern production by July, 
1947, reached $3,169,071. He was a lieu- 
tenant in the Navy from October, 1943, 
to December, 1945. All his business is 
a result of programming and estate 
analysis. 

Henry L. Maltenfort, born in Ger- 
many in 1900, attended high school and 
business college there. He joined North- 
western in 1933 and his total production 
with the company to July, this year, 
was $4,820,940. He first made the Mil- 
lion Dollar Round Table in 1945. He 
specializes in estate planning and tax 
work. Maltenfort worked on a debit 
before joining Northwestern. 

Ben S. McGiveran, born in 1899, is a 
graduate of Wharton School, U. of P., 
and joined company in 1916. For twenty 
years he was general agent of the com- 
pany at Eau Claire, Wis., resigning to 
enter personal production. His father 
was a general agent there before him. 
For a number of years he has been a 
partner of Nathaniel Seefurth specializ- 
ing in Employes Benefit plans. He has 
been a member of Million Dollar Round 
Table during eight different years. His 
total Northwestern production — had 
reached $8,368,176 by July 1, 1947. He 
paid for $748,148 first six months ot 


this year. 
Robb, Seefurth, Smith, Steinman, Uebele 
C. Rigdon Robb, CLU, is a graduate 


of University of Cincinnati and, after 
being agent of another company, he 
joined Northwestern. By July, 1947, he 
had produced for that company $3,705, 
582. 

He first joined Round Table in 194. 
Specializing entirely in Pension ‘rust 
matters he works jointly with North- 
western Mutual agents. 

Nathaniel H. Seefurth, born in 18%, 
and a graduate of University of Jhi- 
cago, is a member of the Chicag and 
American Bar Associations. His \ rth- 
western production since signing @ °onl- 
tract in November, 1945, was $3,0. °,206 
up to July 1, 1947. His production °. the 
company first six months of this year 
was $1,837,907. For many years he ued 
Seefurth Service, a life insuranc: tax 
and business publication. He op: tes 
exclusively at present in Employes ‘€!- 
efit plan field. 

Clarence E. Smith, CLU, bo in 


(Gontinued on Page 75) 
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A Tribute to the Leaders 


of Provident Mutual’s Leading Agency in New York 


A life insurance agency is a unique organization in many ways, but chiefly because of its great dependence on 
the men who compose it. Without their cooperation, loyalty, and constant effort, there would be no agency at 


all. For that reason this page features six members of the agency whose splendid personal production records 


are responsible for the Sprague Agency’s position of leadership for the entire Company in the New York area. 





S. Roy Swenson 





C. Gordon Ferguson 





Richard Atwood 


Joined the agency eleven years ago 
and has been its leader ever since. His 
sincere counsel and service to his 
clients helped him stand third among 
all of the Company’s special agents in 
1946 and he has qualified for the 
Million Dollar Round Table during 
each of the past two years. 


A graduate of Colgate University, he 
has been with the agency since 1936. 
A naval officer for three years, he re- 
turned to the insurance field with a 
renewed enthusiasm and a sincere in- 
terest in veterans’ insurance problems. 
Over $500,000 of paid-for business in 
1946 again moved him into the posi- 
tion of an agency leader. 


Who centers his business activity in 
Rye, New York, has been a Provident 
agent since 1936 and has been active 
in the Sprague Agency since 1944. A 
frequent qualifier for the Company’s 
top production club, the ‘Provident 
Round Table.” His sound and ag- 
gressive salesmanship place him con- 
sistently over the quarter million mark 
of insurance written every year. 








Kenneth L. Anderson 





Patrick L. Zafferese 


Over a decade of service with the 
Sprague Agency was interrupted by 
war service as a Lieutenant Colonel 
in the Air Forces. He is headed for 
qualification in the Provident Round 
Table this year with nearly a quarter 
million dollars of business in the first 
six months of 1947. His sound advice 
on life insurance matters has won the 
confidence and respect of his extensive 
clientele. 


Is well known in the life insurance 
field, and a contributor to major in- 
surance publications. He was elected 
to a directorship in the New York 
Life Underwriters Association in 1946. 
A captain in the United States Army 
for three years, he has paid for nearly 
$400,000 of business since his return. 


Came to us last year from the social 
service field, where he had seen at 
close range the havoc caused by death 
of uninsured breadwinners. Last year 
he produced $165,000 in eight months, 
and this year is stepping up his pro- 
duction rate materially. 


To these and the other splendid men and women who represent the Sprague Agency of the Provident Mutual, 


we express our sincere appreciation and our best wishes for continued success in the field in which they have 


attained such noteworthy achievement. 


LEWIS C., SPRAGUE, General Agent 


PROVIDENT MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
of Philadelphia 


101 Park Avenue 


MUrtray Hill 3-8570 


New York City 
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Insurance Marketing in Ark. 


By Frank WHITBECK 
Agency Secretary, Union Life, Little Rock, Ark. 


It isn’t news that down in Arkansas 
we, too, are finding life insurance sales a 
little harder to make this year as com- 
pared with the last few lush seasons. 
But it may be news that in spite of an 
almost 100% loss of service camps and 
war plants in Arkansas life insurance 
sales so far this year are still 90% of 
1946, a record year, and 160% over the 
1942-1946 average. According to the Au- 
gust 20th survey of the Life Insurance 
Agency Management Association, the 
new life insurance sales in my state for 
the first seven months of 1947 just about 
equal the mean average for the nation. 

Arkansas is predominantly an agricul- 


tural state. We have few big payroll 
industries. But as long as harvests are 
at least average and the prices are 


good, as they are now, we will continue 
to get a representative share of new 
business from agriculture itself and from 
all the other businesses which service 
the farmer. New industrial enterprises, 
small units in the main, are cropping up 
from one end of the state to the other, 
but this new industrial surge can hardly 
be credited with having had much effect 
on ordinary life insurance purchases so 
far this year. Some credit can be given 
them, however, for new industrial and 
Group business. 


Insurance Marketing Change 


Life insurance marketing is changing 
in Arkansas, as it must be elsewhere. 
Many of those who had money to buy 


six months ago haven't got it today. The 
high cost of living has stymied many a 
salaried man. Finance companies are 
mushrooming. We are again competing 
with automobiles, refrigerators, furni- 
ture, and, not uncommon, is the objec- 
tion of both husband and wife today to 
forced changes in women’s fashions. We 
who are on the firing line sense these 
moods. 

In the late spring we experienced a 
slight slump which we thought was more 
psychological than real. We felt it was 
the result of a natural conservatism on 
the part of those who wanted to keep all 
funds liquid in the face of the big bust 
—which some gloom artists painted as 
almost around the corner. At mid-year 
the scare appeared to be over as July’s 
production was our best month thus 
far in 1947. But, in August business 
again fell below the record peak of Au- 
gust, 1946. The slump was felt not only 
by us but by other agencies and com- 
panies we have checked. Small town 
main street merchants found their sales 
off 10%. Bank deposits went down con- 
siderably. But as one individual said, 
“How can we get alarmed at this? Ten 
per cent off of what? Ten per.cent of 
the best month we ever had in our lives! 
Business is still good and everyone 
knows it.” 


Category of Present Sales 


Our new Ordinary sales today are fall- 
ing into very definite categories: (1) 
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500 FIFTH AVENUE 





QUALIFIED PROSPECTS AVAILABL; 


for 


Life and Accident and Health Producers. We are offering de- 
sirable contracts with this rapidly-growing agency. 


LIVE LEADS FURNISHED 


A splendid opportunity to join a most progressive organization 
with a complete line of modern policies. 


WRITE OR TELEPHONE FOR AN APPOINTMENT 


H. MALCOLM TEARE AGENCY 


CONTINENTAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 
Home Office — Chicago, III. 


Telephone: WIsconsin 7-2703 


—, 


NEW YORK 18, NEW YOR 











Small businesses—personal and_ busi- 
ness insurance on owners, salary savings 
on employes; (2) farmers and cattlemen 
—the big planter and the big stockman 
especially; (3) professional men—doc- 
tors, lawyers, engineers, architects, ac- 
countants; (4) merchants—clothing, food, 
hard items; (5) automotive—new and 
used car dealers, garage, tire, filling sta- 
tions, supply houses, farm equipment; 
(6) manufacturers—lumber processing, 
furniture, printing, canning, miscellane- 
ous; (7) community services—real estate 
and allied businesses, including contrac- 
tors, builders, mortgage loan, whole- 
salers, jobbers; (8) business executives 
attached to all of above, but especially 
those moving to Arkansas on promo- 
tion; (9) Government—career men and 
women in armed services; (10) babies. 

The fact that diggings are becoming a 
little tougher hasn’t surprised any of us. 
We anticipated this new competition 
with the release of price controls and a 





flood of hard merchandise cn the mar- 
ket. We have braced to meet this new 
competition somewhat with new. sales 
materials and new sales stimuli, a new 
and brightly illustrated visual sales kit, 
new time control methods, closer super- 
vision, and constant counseling among 
ourselves on “who has the money to 
buy now?” While we are proud of our 
new sales materials and policy contracts, 
we are not shielding ourselves from the 
truth that intelligent prospecting is still 
the master key to life insurance produc- 
tion. 

Intensive But Careful Recruiting 

Even with these aids and our eyes 
wide open, total sales per average Or- 
dinary agent are gradually falling be- 
hind the high figures of a year ago. To 
offset this we are recruiting more earn- 
estly, training more thoroughly. With 
additional manpower we feel we can 
close the gap, perhaps end the year 
ahead of 1946. While the quantity of 
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nary and Group coverages. 
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STRENGTH OF [)) 
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PRUDENTIAL 


ORDINARY AGENCY 
® In length of service — established January 1886. 


@ In business written in 1946. 


@ In business written during first eight months of 1947. 


The NEWARK AGENCY 


stands ready to serve general insurance men and brokers throughout Northern New Jersey in all Ordi- 


There is no charge for this service. 


CHARLES W. CAMPELL, c.v. v. 


Manager 


Suite 1115, 744 Broad St., Newark 2, N. J. 


MArket 3-2990 


SAUL S. VORT 
Assoc. Mgr. in charge of Brokerage Dept. 


Assistant Managers in charge of Newark Full Time Staff 


Richard K. Brown 


John J. Plumb 


Assistant Managers in charge of Detached Offices 


Haskell Linnell, C.L.U. 


Paterson, N. J. 


C. Jordan Kreutzer 
Jersey City, N. J. 


Expert sales help rendered in the Field by a staff of salaried assistants. 


Robert M. Morris 


F. Donald Lewis 
Trenton, N. J. 


THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
Newark, N. J. 


einen 


Home Office 
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availa ec manpower itself is becoming 
more picntiful, the quality isn’t, and one 
must | ferret out the man he wants, 
sell him the life insurance business, and 
then nonstrate successfully how the 
job is done. This latter requirement has 
always been absolute with us, and with 
stiffening buyer resistance it is putting 
more arid more pressure on supervisors 
and managers. 


The outlook for fall business is bright. 
Cotton marketing begins in September. 
The anticipated yield is encouraging, and 
the forty-cent price puts grins on farm- 
ers’ faces. We are optimistic about life 
insurance sales prospects the next few 
months in Arkansas. 


$1,000,000 Producers 


(Continued from Page 72) 


i894, served in United States Navy 
luring World War I. After graduation 
from University of Chicago Law School 
ie became a salesman. He then went 
with the Northwestern in 1920 and his 
total production with the company since 
that time and up to July, 1947, was 
849,573. He is president of Chicago 
Life Underwriters Association and is a 
former president of the agents’ asso- 
‘jation of his company. He specializes 





n estate planning, business insurance 
ind programming. 
Samuel C. Steinman, born in 1904, 


was a salesman for an investment firm 
when he signed a Northwestern contract 
n 1930. By mid-year 1947 he had writ- 
ten $2,507,157. His father was long an 
agent of the company. He specializes in 
tax work and business insurance. 

Loyd W. Uebele, CLU, born in 1907, 
isa graduate of North Central College, 
Naperville, Ill, and became a salesman. 
He signed a Northwestern contract in 
July, 1929. He first made the Round 
lable in 1946. His total Northwestern 
production to July 1, 1947: $4,850,411. He 


is president of his company’s special 


igents association. He does program- 
ming, estate analysis and participates in 
some Pension Trust cases. 


Careers of General Agents 
The general agents who have gathered 
together so many star writers are John 
H, Jami on and Nelson D. Phelps. They 


came .eads of the Chicago agency of 
Northw:stern Mutual on May 1, 1944. 
\t the me Mr. Jamison was manager 
I field training for the Northwestern 


Mutual nd Mr. Phelps was the com- 
pany's seneral agent in Boston. 

Mr. ]:mison has been with the com- 
pany siice 1938. After his graduation 


— Y le he spent seven years in the 
“ertisng field, and then became an 
‘sent O an eastern company for which 


i later did organization work in Pitts- 
Surgh, ‘\oston and New York City. He 
‘en joiied the Life Insurance Sales Re- 
‘earch Sureau for which he conducted 





agency* management schools and did 
sales training work. Next he spent three 
years as production manager of the 
Northwestern Mutual’s Boston agency. 

Mr. Phelps was for nine years assist- 
ant director of agencies for the com- 
pany at the home office and then was 
made general agent in Boston. After 
attending the University of Michigan 
he joined the educational division of the 
Northwestern’s agency department in 
March, 1925. Later he became head of 
that division and the contract division. 
He gained a wide knowledge of field 
conditions as his field work covered 
every agency of the company. 


Rode Horse 16 Miles 
Daily to Reach School 


William B. Johnson, American Na- 
tional, Springfield, Mo., member of Mil- 
lion Dollar Round Table, got his educa- 
tion the hard way. A farm boy, he rode 
a blind horse eight miles every morning 
to reach a school in the Ozark Moun- 
tains where he lived. After school he 
rode back. He was one of six children 
on the farm. 

After teaching in a country school he 
attended Southwest Missouri State Col- 
lege, paying part of his expenses by 
selling insurance as a part-time man. 
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285 Madison Avenue 





The Penn Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


of Philadelphia 


101st Year 


BEN HYDE 


General Agent 





29th Year 


New York 17, N. Y. 




















He had been doing this work for three 
vears when he joined the Navy and was 
a lieutenant, his job being that of an 
ordnance officer for a carrier base 
squadron in the Pacific. 

Getting out of the service he decided 
to sell insurance in a city and went to 


Springfield, Mo., 200 miles frem_ his 
home. When he began there he had 
been in only three or four business 


offices in his life. 
Starting in Springfield in February, 
1946, he had sold $1,038,000 by December 
600 applications in all. 








ON 


ELEANOR HARMEYER 


Brokerage Department 





FOR LIBERAL CONSIDERATION 
SUB-STANDARD RISKS 


Phone, Write or Call— 


TIM FOLEY 


Did you know that State Mutual offers liberal consideration to sub-standard risks? 
On sub-standard limited risk cases, we underwrite up to 500% mortality. 


To general insurance brokers and to agents of other companies having surplus 
business to place, State Mutual offers a complete line of contracts including juve- 
nile down to one day with death or disability payor clause, single premiums, dis- 


counted premiums, group insurance; also assistance on tax and business cases. 


For fast, friendly, helpful life insurance service, try the Tim Foley Agency. You'll 
get service with a capital “S”. 


WHEN IN DOUBT, LEAD WITH AN INQUIRY 


THE TIMOTHY W. FOLEY AGENCY 


STaTE Mutua Lire AssurANCE Co. oF WORCESTER, Mass. 


Incorporated 1844 


370 Lexington Ave., Corner 41st St., New York 17, N. Y. 
Telephones: MUrray Hill 3-4417 and 3-4418 


DORIS CONEY 


Agency Secretary 


WALTER J. McDONALD 


Supervisor 
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The Phone Rang on July 14 


A true story of an unexpected conversation which 
General Agent Samuel L. Zeigen had with the head 
of a large insurance brokerage house in New York. 


The phone rang on the morning of July 14, 1947, and at the other 
end of the wire was the president of one of the large brokerage houses 
in New York. We had never 


done any business with him and that is why his personal interest in 


His call was particularly unexpected. 
phoning the Zeigen Agency was all the more significant. 


Much to our surprise, this broker said that he wanted to have our 
brokerage man call and talk to him about some business. Word-of- 
mouth advertising about the type of service which we render had 
reached his ears and he was coming to us. It was a most desirable 


set-up. 


His first question was: ‘‘Do you think you have the time to handle 
This was so unusual coming from the head of a large 


but our answer 


my business ?” 
brokerage concern that we almost became flustered, 
was along the lines that we would not be able to handle his business 
if he had a full-time contract with another life insurance company. He 
promptly said that he was an independent broker and not obliged to 


give his life business to any one particular company or agency. 


The rest of the phone conversation was along the lines of the type 
of service we are equipped to give, particularly on advanced estate 
tax insurance, and pension and_profit- 


planning, business insurance, 


sharing plans. 


We were pleased that the Zeigen Agency had been recommended 
to this broker by one of his personal friends, one of our agents, who 
has been in the business over a quarter He had been 
told about the minute care and thought which we give to each case, 


of a century. 


regardless of whether it’s small or large. 

This telephone conversation resulted in the establishment of a busi- 
ness friendship which will probably develop into one of our biggest 
accounts. The broker was glad to sign a full-time contract with the 
Provident Mutual. As he put it: “I know that this is the beginning 
of a permanent, pleasant, and profitable relationship for me.” 


This is a true story which reflects the two outstanding factors which 
have enabled this agency to progress so satisfactorily in the New York 
market 
not go-getters; and 

we do not sell policies. 


(1) We are go-givers 
(2) We build loyalties 


Samuel L. Zeigen, C.L.U. 


General Agent 
MUTUAL LIFE IN 


of Philadelphia 


PROVIDENT SURANCE CO. 
“The Agency With the Professional Concept” 


PHONE: 
MUrray Hill 2-9192 


501 FirrH AVENUE 
New York 17, N. Y. 
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Life Looks Cheerful to 
Graham C. Wells as He 


Reaches 75th Birth ‘ay 


By Wa ttace L. Ciapp 


Graham C. Wells, New York, a past 
president of the National Association of 
Life Underwriters, a director of United 
States Life, and one of the highly re- 
spected veterans in the life insurance 
business, will reach his 75th birthday 
October 13. This significant milestone 
finds him with the same buoyant outlook 
on life, business and humanity as he had 
in his active years as a general agent in 
both Pittsburgh and New York. That his 
anniversary day will be an event is a 
foregone conclusion as he subscribes to 
the philosophy passed along to him years 
ago by his friend, John W. Yates of 
Los Angeles: “Make an event out of 
every incident in life.” 


Has Helped Many 


This is Mr. Wells’ fifty-second year 
in the life insurance business and 
throughout his career he has been un- 
selfishly constructive. One of his hobbies 
is that of helping people find the right 
niche in life. He gives expression to this 
hobby whenever he hears that a business 
opportunity is available. If his advice is 
sought, he makes a point of trying to 
find the right man to fill the position and 
in that way it’s a good turn all around. 

At Pittsburgh where he was a _ suc- 
cessful general agent for the Provident 
Mutual for twenty-five years, Mr. Wells 
operated his agency on a unique partner- 
ship basis. He invited his men to join 
with him on management and man- 
power problems. Furthermore, he never 
competed with his agents on their own 
cases. 

He was one of the first in P ittsburgh, 
if not the first, to install a profit-sharing 
plan for his men. When a new man came 
into the organization he was welcomed 
as a junior partner and one of the older 
men was assigned to give him a helping 
hand. The experienced agent took him 
out on calls, encouraged him to believe 
that life insurance was the best business 
in the world, and strengthened his con- 
viction that he would make a success. 
This “big brother” idea. built morale. 
Says Mr. Wells: 

“We tried to put first things first. 
The agent’s job was to be as careful in 
keeping business on the books as he was 
in writing it. This is because if business 
does not stick after it is sold, there is 
really not much use of selling it in the 
first place.” 


Three Sales Experiments That Clicked 


Three of his early sales experiments 
resulted in considerable business and 
prestige. The first was a policy analysis 
chart which Mr. Wells drew up whereby 
policyowners of his agency could find out 
quickly how much insurance they car- 
ried, the premium payment dates, bene- 
fits and cash values, etc. He was one of 
the earliest users of such charts in 
Pittsburgh. Second was the “Green 
3rother” sheet 
for life insurance gave the names of his 
brothers and/or sisters, and third was 
the referred lead system. Mr. Wells op- 
erated these plans on the basis of 
reciprocity with other general agents of 
his company. If a policyowner’s brother 
or another member of his family moved 
from one city to another Mr. Wells 
would get in touch with his fellow gen- 
eral agent at the, new address and invite 
him to extend a helping hand to the 


on which the applicant , 





Photo by Clinton A. Wells 


GRAHAM C. WELLS 


policyowner or prospect, as the case 
might be. This was typical of the w- 
selfish cooperation that has character 
ized Graham Wells’ career. 

A high percentage of those who wer 
started in the business by Mr. Wells, 
and who received the benefit of his guid- 
ance, are today still active. Some have 
become general agents or large pro- 
ducers. 

Looking over the long service records 
of the Provident Mutual a few weeks 
ago, covering the period from Januar) 
to July 1947, Mr. Wells noted wit! 
keen pleasure that the agents whi cele 
brated anniversaries of ten years or 
more and whom he had started in the 
business, had given the Provident a total 
of 540 consecutive years of production 


Elected NALU President in 1923 


Coming to New York in 1920 to be 
come the general agent of the Provident 
at 149 Broadway, Mr. Wells quickly be- 
came acquainted with leading managers 
and general agents in town. They in turn 
warmed up to him at once. Previously, 
he had served two terms as_ president 
of the Pittsburgh Life Underwriters As- 


sociation. Three years after arriving 
here he was elected president of tle local 

association. For fifty-two years lie has 
been attending conventions of N.tiona 
Association of Life Underwriters t wa 


in 1923 that he became its presiden!. This 
he regards as the highest honor w!) i has 
been paid him. Two years ago ¢ lancy 
D. Connell, who succeeded Mr. \\ «lls @s 
general agent of Provident Mut and 
who was brought into the busi: ss by 
Mr. Wells, was elected presi(:nt © 
NALU. 


Advice to Young Men 


During a recent interview w The 
Gold Book Mr. Wells was aske what 
advice he would give young men ering 
the sales end of life insurance. s re 
sponse: 

“First, I would pick a substant om 


«Continued on Page 8&2) 
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THE CROWN LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF TORONTO, CANADA 





Over $500,000,000 Insurance in Force 


e COMPLETE BROKERAGE FACILITIES - 


Disability Income Double Family Income Benefit 


$5 and $10 Rid ($20 Monthly Income per $1000) 
an iders 


Term Insurance—|, 5, 7, 10, 15, 20 year 
Group & Wholesale and Age 65 Plans 
Group Life & Group Annuities Family Income Rider 


10, 15, 20 Year and Age 60 & 65 


Single Premium Life, Endowment 
Mortgage Redemption Plans and Annuities 


World Wide Coverage 


Pension Trusts 


Participating and Non-Participating 


THE NEW JERSEY LIFE ASSOCIATES, STATE AGENTS 


60 PARK PLACE, NEWARK 2, N. J. 











Prudential Nationwide Advertising 
Backs You Up 


HARRIS L. WOFFORD and ASSOCIATES 


invite you to take advantage of the good will and selling assistance of our Com- 








pany’s magazine and radio advertising. Prudential advertisements appear in 
magazines reaching approximately 63% of the nation’s families — Prudential 


radio shows are heard by millions each week on two nationwide hookups. 


HARRIS L. WOFFORD, C.L.U., and ASSOCIATES 


Manhattan Agency 


90 John St., New York 7, N. Y. ’Phone COrtlandt 7-4363 
Charles J. Weppler Clarence E. Greene 
Bess M. Shapiro George F. Randall 


Assistant Managers and Agency Assistants 











THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
Home Office Newark, N. J. 
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New England Mutual Home Office 


Specializing in 
Tax Matters affecting Insurance 
Estates and Corporations 
Pension and Profit Sharing Trusts 
Estate Analysis 


Business Insurance 


The FREID & MARKS Agency 


NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL LIFE INS. CO. 
OF BOSTON 


17 East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 


MUrray Hill 2-4500 


* in down the street 





























Man on Debit Writes $1,015,317 
Ordinary in Single Year 


Although Ray Bruce, Metropolitan 
Life, has serviced a debit in Charleston, 
Ill, since 1930 he found time last year 
to pay for $1,015,317 of Ordinary busi- 
ness, and did it by writing 315 policies, 
largest of which was $10,000. That made 
him one of the busiest insurance agents 
in America as well as one of the most 
successful. 

Charleston, a division point of the 
New York and Nickle Plate roads, has 
only 8,500 population. Located there are 
Kastern Illinois State Teachers College 
and two manuitacturing plants, one of 
which employs 1,000 men and women 
and the other about fifty. In the larger 
plant men and women employes are 
about equally divided. 


Constantly Asks Questions 


Mr. and Mrs. Bruce have four chil- 
dren. Their large, two-story brick home, 
one of largest in the city, is a show 
place, having two fish ponds, shrubbery 
and a large variety of flowers. Mr. 
Bruce has been president of the Rotary 
Club and is active in Chamber of Com- 
merce. Mrs. Bruce is in Scout work 
and she and the oldest son teach Meth- 
odist Sunday School classes. 

Mr. Bruce had set $1,000,000 in Ordi- 
nary as his 1946 goal, his immediate 
goal being $20,000 a week. How does he 
get prospects? He tries to make every 
minute count, time being his best asset. 
He receives all premiums—Weekly, 
Monthly and Ordinary—and delivers all 
dividend checks. He recognizes that 
prospecting is the preparation phase of 
selling.” He senses prospects; knows 
which are deserving of his time. While 
receiving premiums or crediting divi- 
dends he is constantly asking questions. 
“What is Mary doing?” “How is Jim 
getting along in the plant?” “Where is 
Mary’s husband working?” “Who moved 
3” 

In selling he is very effective in using 
the “implied consent” close. He person- 
alizes the problem to the prospect. He 
discusses cases he has sold to friends 
and neighbors of the neighbors and 
other friends of the prospect. He keeps 
in close touch with those to whom he 
has sold insurance and keeps that insur- 
ance up to date. 

Of the more than $1,000,000 in Ordi- 
nary he placed last year $716,215 was 
on the Family Income, Whole Life and 
Double Protection plans. 

An interesting feature of his record 
is the amount of Ordinary business he 
secured in new families—122 policies for 
$435,000. 

His Debit 


Currently, Agent Bruce services a 


RAY BRUCE 


Weekly Premium debit of about $353 
and a Monthly Premium debit of about 
$3,000. When he first took the debit 
it had only $188.65 of Weekly Premiums 
and $381.41 of Monthly Premiums. His 
debit is set up on a four-week basis; 
that is, one-fourth of the debit is coy- 
ered each week. 





Real Meaning of Prosperity 


The prosperity of a country depends, 
not on the abundance of its revenues, 
nor on the strength of its fortifications, 
nor on the beauty of its public build- 
ings; but it consists in the number of 
its cultivated citizens, in its men of edu- 
cation, enlightenment, and character; 
here are to be found its true interest, 
its chief strength, its real power. 

—Martin Luther. 





Was Investment Broker 


R. H. Goodwin of Northern Life, 
Seattle, who has written more than a 
million a year for four consecutive 
years, was formerly an_ investment 
broker. He works with the R. R. Mat- 
thews agency. His sales for the most 
part are concentrated among business 
and professional men. 

The roughest road often leads to the 
smoothest fortune.—Franklin. 





A. Linn Allen 
Jos. G. McMillan 











THE DUFF AGENCY 


General Agent 
The Equitable Life Assurance Society 


WILLIAM M. DUFF, Manager 


J. Donald Cannon, Associate General Agent 
J. P. Pricer, Assistant Manager 


Associates: 


Samuel Walker 


Frick Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Wendell M. Jones 
Albert N. Goldfeder 
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Lespite Loss of Both Legs 
R. B. Dodge Succeeds as Agent 


S ice 1923 courage and an optimistic 
vie int have certainly been needed by 
Rov and B. Dodge of Palo Alto, Cal., 


whe ~epresents the Bankers Life Co. of 


De: \loines. Although he had driven a 
car nce 1912 without accident he met 
wit, a railroad accident in 1923 that 
cost sim both of his legs. Dodge had 
beer a professional man with a fairly 
woo salary, but he found getting a job 
diffi it. People he saw apparently did 
not ce how he could carry on. 

Wat had the future in store for him? 
In 1926 he was ready to make a living 
again. On the day he was turned down 
for professionanl work he began to sell 


life insurance. It wasn’t easy at the 
start, but Dodge had the stuff which it 


take First came a training period 
which: lasted two months. He went into 
the ficld. For five weeks he did not 
sell a policy. Then came a date of great 


importance. On March 25, 1926, he sold 
his first policy. That gave him renewed 
courage. Slowly he began to sell; then 
more frequently and by the end of the 
year hie had paid for $500,000. He sold 
that amount the next year and during 
one year he led all California agents of 
the Bankers. 


How He Sells 


One day after he had been selling for 
more than a year he was told that he 
was the only person known by life in- 
surance companies in this country who 
had lost both legs above the ankles, who 
had a good sized disability income and 
was back at full-time work. Fortunately 
for him and his family, he had his in- 
surance with the disability end com- 
pleted about eighteen months before his 
accident. Naturally, he has always tried 
to place disability coverage for his 
clients if he can possibly do so. 

It is not easy for Dodge to get 
around. With his artificial legs, two or 
three blocks are about his limit in walk- 
ing. In San Francisco while working he 
rides on street cars and in taxicabs, but 
usually he can drive his 1946 car to most 
of the calls he is required to make. Dur- 
ing some years his business driving mile- 
age averages 700 or 800 miles a month. 
Fortunately for him, many prospects are 
willing to call at his home for interviews. 

Mr. Dodge said to The Gold Book: 


“In all my sales for two decades I 
have tried to put myself as completely 
as possible in the position of the pros- 
pect; to learn his needs, know his diffi- 
culties and offer assistance. In that way 
my interviews are something more than 
a sale. Often, I have gone back two or 





ROWLAND B. DODGE 


three times, and have even made men 
wait before signing the app in order 
that they might have time to think over 
their whole problem. I try not to under- 
sell or oversell. I make the prospect 
realize that he must make some sacrifice 
in order to buy adequate insurance. 
Thus, he has a goal before him which 
he will find in the future program I out- 
line. I do ‘not outtalk the prospect; in 
fact, say little not pertinent. Before de- 
livering the policy I make sure that he 
has an outline in language he can un- 
derstand, which has helped my persis- 
tency record. I use holders for policies, 
audit books, small diaries, pocket and 
wall calendars, and advertise in both the 
telephone book and city directory.” 

Dodge gets a lot of satisfaction out of 
a statement made by a friend who is a 
professor in a western university. The 
professor said: “Selling life insurance is 
next in human service to the work of 
the clergyman.” 





There is a point, of course, where 
a man must take the isolated peak and 
break with all his associates for clear 
principle; but until that time comes 
he must work, if he would be of use, 
with men as they are. As long as the 
good in them overbalances the evil, let 
him work with them for the best that 
can be obtained—Theodore Roosevelt. 








‘10 WILLIAM STREET 


1946*— 9 * 
1947*—13 * 





JOHN H. EVANS, Manager 


HOME LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


n Agency of Full Time Career Field Underwriters Engaged 
in Client Building Through Planned Estates 


1945*— 6 MEN AVERAGING $342,600 


* First seven months. 


'AKING SOUND PROGRESS! 


NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 


7 505,200 
” 512,000 

















UT 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 





EXPERIENCE PLUS VISION 


Add 85 years of underwriting experience to foresighted leader- 
ship, keyed to today’s needs, and you realize why we are 
proud to represent the John Hancock. You and your clients 
can enjoy the benefits of their broad experience and ours in 
every phase of life underwriting, group insurance, annuity and 
pension planning. Whatever your interests, whether in indi- 
vidual or group coverages, you'll find John Hancock policies 
with the most modern provisions and favorable terms. We'd 
like to tell you about some of the latest developments in John 


Hancock contracts. 


FOR INDIVIDUALS FOR ORGANIZATIONS 
Mortgage Redemption Group Life Insurance 
Plans 


Group Accidental Death 
Personal Security Plans and Dismemberment 


Selective Security Plans Group Actibont ead 


Family Income Plans Sickness 

Term Insurance Group Hospital Expense 

Endowment Policies Insurance 

Preferred Risk Policies Group Surgical Expense 

Sub-standard Insurance Insurance 

Single Premium Group Medical Expense 
Annuities Insurance 

Annual Premium Group Annuity Contracts 
owanen a Group Creditors 

Modified Life Policies Ineurence 


Single Premium 


Employee Insurance 
Insurance 


Limited Payment Life Pension Trusts 
Policies Salary Deduction 


Retirement Income Policy 


Juvenile Insurance 


J. BRUCE MacWHINNEY 


General Agent for New Jersey 


9 Clinton Street, Newark 2, N. J. 
Tel.: Market 3-2610 


Edgar A. Levesque, Agency Assistant 


Charles C. Zahorik Norman W. Foran 
Supervisor Home Office Representative 
175 Market St., Paterson Group Department 


Tel. Lambert 5-0172 
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Agents’ Morale 


THE EASTERN UNDERWRITER — 





Should Be 


Highest in Insurance History 


By W. T. Grant 


Chairman, Business Men’s Assurance 


W. T. GRANT 


Much emphasis is being placed these 
days on importance of maintaining the 
morale of life insurance men. Reference 
to this need is made in conversations 
between insurance executives, sales man- 
agers and in insurance press articles. 

Certainly no one can argue that morale 
is not as important now as it ever has 
been—either among life insurance men 
or any other group of American citizens. 
Many of the serious situations existing 
serious be- 


in other nations are more 
cause of the low morale of the entire 
population. 

But why, may we ask, should the 


morale of life insurance men be threat- 
ened at this particular time? It could 
not be due to any lack of confidence in 
the institution of life insurance. What 
other business has, through the past 
hundred years, passed every business de- 





pression, through two World Wars, 
through two major state and Federal in- 
vestigations, and in each and every in- 
stance, proved beyond all doubt, its right 
to the magnificent public confidence it 
enjoys ? 

No—this fear about salesmen’s morale 
appears to be due to the return of some- 
thing like the o'd time competition which 
disappeared almost entirely during the 
War period; competition with the pur- 
chasing of new homes, new cars, new 
furniture; in fact, innumerable articles 
and services purchasable on installment 
payments that competed with the install- 
ment method of paying for insurance. 
Now because these opportunities are re- 
turning and restrictions on installment 
buying are being lessened, we are hear- 
ing some depressing talk about the loss 
of the insurance salesmen’s morale. The 
fact is, it should be at the highest level 
in life insurance history. 


National Income 


The real threat to the salesmen’s mor- 
ale came at the end of the war. It was 
then that almost everyone prophesied an 
end to wartime wages and salaries, to 
wartime employment levels and to war- 
time national income. But instead last 
year saw the highest national income, 
the greatest number of people employed 
and the highest wage level in U. S. his- 
tory. Instead of a drop in life insurance 
sales, as many dolefully predicted, the 
Insurance Year Book reports an in- 
crease in new paid for business from 
$16,432,947,244 in 1945—the record year 
to that date—to $23,500,000,000 in 1946. 
And now at the end of seven months of 
1947, we find ourselves 2% ahead of the 
1946 volume for the same period. 

What major factors must we credit 
with this unprecedented interest in our 
life insurance service and how perma- 
nent may we expect these factors to be? 
Certainly, there is no reason to believe 
that the public’s confidence in the in- 
tegrity and soundness of life insurance 
management is to be in any way im- 
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A PROGRESSIVE agency with a | 
PROGRESSIVE company offers 
PROGRESSIVE assistance 
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SAM B. SAPIRSTEIN AGENCY 


Continental American Life Insurance Co. 


MAin 4-8250 


Brooklyn 2, N. Y. 
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. (Home Office—Wilmington, Delaware) 

- 
paired. Assuming this to be true, let’s charts to illustrate to prospects the ne- 
take a look at some other facts and cessity of providing $20,000 of insurance 
figures: so that at 6% interest the beneficiary 

In 1932 when the national income Might receive an income of $100 pe 


dropped to less than $40 billion dollars 
the public still bought more than $9 bil- 
lion of new life insurance. On the basis 
of the 1946 national income of more than 
$160 billion they could have as easily 
paid for $36 billion instead of $23% bil- 
lion. 
Adequate Needs 


In 1932 many of us were using sales 
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Headquarters For Helpful Life Insurance Service 
AT YOUR FINGERTIP 


The Yulius Selling Agency 


15 PARK ROW — Suite 2318-27 -- NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 
STATE MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY OF WORCESTER, MASS. (INC. 1844) 


KEEP 





All Basic Protection Plans, Pref. Risk Whole Life, SUBSTANDARD, Group Life-Accident and Health- 
Hosp. and Annuity, Wholesale Ins., Pension Trust Plans, Compl. Juvenile and Educational Plans. 











month. Our 1947 charts show that $0,- 
000 of insurance must be provided to 
produce the same monthly income. But 
in 1947 an income of approximately $200 
a month must be provided to guarantee 
the same standard of living $100 per 
month would permit in 1932. So to pro- 
vide the $200 per month an _ $80,000 
fund must be assured. But that is not 
all. In 1932 the income tax on a $2,400) 
annual income was either. insignificant or 
nil. In 1947, if left to the beneficiary to 
determine the form of settlement the 
minimum tax will in most cases be 20% 
So a gross monthly income of $250 must 
be assured to produce a net of $200 per 
month. That means $100,000 instead oi 
$80,000. The plain fact is then that to 
guarantee one’s dependents the same 
standard of living that $20,000 invested at 
6% would provide, we must have $10,000 


invested at the 1947 rate of 3%. And it 
is at least as difficult to obtain sate 
3% investment in 1947, as a 6% one in 


1932. And how except by life insurance 
can such a fund be guaranteed ? 

In the light of these facts how cin the 
life insurance man even dream of @ 
lowering of morale? How can Il 
finding it at the highest point in his 
business experience ? 


Sees New Babies at Ho: vital 

Charles Dashiell, general ag ot 
Girard Life, Salisbury, Md. (C. yron 
Dashiell agency), is writing Juve: ‘© by 
this method: ’ 

Mr. Dashiell visits the hospiti daily 
and introduces himself to new met 
presenting for the baby a_ to: and 


spoon set. He gets name and ac ‘ess; 
then writes to congratulate the her 
This is followed by an interview ('TY 
ing out the idea of planning fi — the 
child’s future. 
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Holman’s 42 Years of Selling 








C. DEVENS HOLMAN 


The worst year for an agent to enter 
life insurance was in 1905 when its 
public relations were about to take a 
ride down the toboggan because of the 
investigation. That’s when 
Holman, Travelers Insur-~ 
began to 


Armstrong 
C. Devens 
ance Co., San Francisco, 
sell policies. Forty-two years later Mr. 
Holman remembers the tough spot in 
which the field forces found themselves 
as Charles Evans Hughes, counsel for 
the investigating committee, was filling 
newspaper front pages every day with 
headlines. Now, Mr. Holman 
visualizes the position of agents today 


terrible 


when they are the nation’s most popular 
and yaluable economic advisers. 

At the start Holman sold life insur- 
ance only, and soon became one of the 
Travelers’ ten leading life insurance pro- 
ducers. As years went by he began to 
develop multiple lines and in 1947 was 
one of the first ten leaders in new 
accident premiums. In addition to all 
the life insurance he has written and 
other coverages Mr. Holman since be- 
ing with the Travelers has paid for 
more than $1,500,000 in accident pre- 
mums. On his books are 2,000 men and 
women who hold an average of more 
than three policies each. A physician 
liad seventeen policies with him—life, 


accident, casualty, et al. When this 
physician died Holman attended to hav- 
ing nes of insured corrected on all 
poli In case of accidents he makes 
hosp calls on his clients; gives every 
aid can to the company’s claim de- 
partment; often sees that the doctor’s 
statcinent is completed; sometimes in- 
sur e doctor. 

M lolman explains his success by 


contact with clients and bene- 
; and doing the insurance jobs 
the) em necessary. 

MW an owner of life insurance 
Wri by him dies—and three of them 
i week in August—he sends a 

condolence to the widow, writ- 
ter mghand on personal stationery 


and ing no mention of insurance. As 


possible he calls, giving assist- 


ay completing the loss papers. If 


ement agreement is a part of 


the tract he makes suggestions when 


¢ ers the draft. 
ying Proceeds to Man of 96 


It s during his first year in the 
MIS > that he sold a Twenty-Pay- 
to a man aged 58. As this 





insured lived to be 96 Holman had the 
pleasure of taking a check to him for 
the face of the contract—thirty-eight 
years after the insurance was bought— 
and asked what he was going to do with 
the money. “I am going to give one- 
third of it to each of my three nieces.” 
He did this and three months later died. 

Holman sends personal messages on 
birthdays of all his policyholders. When 
an insured is married he makes a record 
of the date. The beneficiary is changed, 
and each year he sends wedding anni- 
versary congratulations. On births of 
babies he calls and arranges to have 
the child’s name made a part of the 
beneficiary designation. Within a_ rea- 
sonable tine he calls again suggesting 
additional insurance. He has one policy- 
holder who buys an additional $10,000 
on birth of each child, and now has in 
force $50,000 on his life, under proper 
trust agreements. Records are kept of 
each policy on a three by five inch card, 
quickly found in the files, and in differ- 
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Headquarters for Pension Trusts 


C. VERNON BOWES 


NEW JERSEY GENERAL AGENT 
New England Mutual Life Insurance Company 


RAYMOND COMMERCE BLDG. 


NEWARK, N. J. 


For the past twelve years we have specialized in Pension 
Trust business and have assisted an increasing number of 
agents and brokers in handling the many details of this class 
of business. We're ready and glad to make and serve new 


friends. 


Phone MArket 2-0360 


ent colors for major types of insurance. 
Each card in an alphabetical file gives 
dates and other important data. Every 
month he sends letters to insureds sug- 
gesting insurance in a line in which they 





are not protected. His constant follow- 
ups leave no one in doubt that he is in 
the insurance field. 

He has been unusually successful in 
calling policyholders’ attention to change 
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For Efficient Service Call 


EISENDRATH— 


For Better Life Insurance Service 


AGENCY 





1800 EMPIRE STATE BUILDING 


NEW YORK I, N. Y. 
CHickering 4-4400 


THE GUARDIAN LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
ESTABLISHED 1860 





THE 
GUARDIAN 
AGENCY FOR 

YOUR 


SURPLUS AND BROKERAGE BUSINESS 
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JACK WINDHEIM, Asst. Mgr. 
A. AARON PRESS, C.L.U., Brokerage Mgr. 
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of age, with the advice: “Buy now at 
less cost than at any time in the future.” 
A policyholder who died last August 


had increased his insurance on four 
occasions, and each time at the time 
of the age change. 

In November Mr. Holman’s oldest 


life insurance owner will be 91. In 1905 
he sold him a Fifteen-Payment Life 
which replaced a fraternal policy. Four 
years later the fraternal failed. 

Mr. Ho!man uses the telephone as 
little as possible, finding it more effec- 
tive to make personal calls. He always 
carries with him change of beneficiary 
forms, accident claim blanks and_ life 
loan papers so as to be prepared. He 
does not carry a brief case as he regards 
sure sales resister. In the old 
days when he was making his rounds 
in a horse and buggy he wrote an 
accident policy on a brewery workman 
who had just bought an automobile and 


this as a 


who suggested to Holman, “You can 
get around a lot faster if you have a 
car.” Today Holman is using an auto- 
mobile he bought five years ago with 
the first year commission on a Group 
case which he sold to that workman, the 
latter having become president of the 
brewery. Holman has sold this client a 
joint life policy for himself and wife, 
with education trust benefits for their 


daughter; Group insurance, considerable 
fire and allied coverage, and all starting 
from that first accident policy. 

In giving another instance of keeping 
in touch with clients Mr. Holman cited 
some insurance he sold many years ago 
to the man who repaired his shoes. Last 
year he sold this man insurance on his 
apartment house and his automobile. 


Mr. Holman belongs to one of the 
oldest “service clubs,” international in 
its scope. He has never solicited any 


of its 400 members for insurance, but 
many of them have bought from him. 


Nor does he call for business reasons on 


persons whom he has met “socially” 
unless the subject of insurance is 
broached by them. When he mails 
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notices of premiums falling due he in- 
serts a slip, “Whom do you think I 
can interest in a policy such as yours ?” 
As checks come back with suggested 
names, Holman gets busy seeing them. 


His Son 


While in the past Holman has sold 
insurance to the sons and daughters of 
his policyholders, he is now leaving 
much of this solicitation to his own 


son, aged 25, who is in business with 
him and since leaving the Air Force 
has taken the company’s instruction 


courses in Hartford. Young Mr. Hol- 
man specializes in the company’s triple 
indemnity life contract. 


Graham C. Wells 
(Continued from Page 76) 


pany which had developed 
training and selling procedure. 

“Second, I would buy as soon as pos- 
ible a reasonable amount of insurance 
on my own life and add to it conscien- 
tiously as my ability and needs increased. 
In so doing the new agent can properly 
point to his own program when talking 
to prospects and thus make effective use 
of it in closing sales. 

“Third, newcomers in our business 
should keep abreast of trends and de- 
velopments by acquiring a regular habit 
of reading good insurance trade journals 
and company literature. They should 
familiarize themselves with the essen- 
tials of Group insurance, pension and 
profit sharing plans and the value of the 
accident and health tieup with life in- 
surance. But, the new agent should not 
go too deeply into these advanced fea- 
tures of our business until he has estab- 
lished himself.” 

Finally, Mr. Wells said, that the correct 
mental attitude should be “How much 
can I give?” rather than “How much 
can I get?” 


successful 


His Personal Insurance Estate 
No estimate of Graham C. Wells would 
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The Brokers’ Office 
Samuel D. Rosan Agency, Inc 


GENERAL AGENT 
Continental Assurance Company - - - Chicago 


76 William Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
WHitehall 4-7697 


We offer: Disability Inc. $10 per mo. per 1,000; Als: 
Non-Can. A. & H.; Sub-standard Par. & Non-Par. 
Group, Wholesale and Pension; Retirement Income 55-65 
Single Premium End.; Term Expectancy, Triple Protection 


Investigate Our Pension Plan for Brokers 














insurance estate are among the 
why Mr. Wells’ golf game has 
improved in recent years. 

Clinton A. Wells, son of Graham C 
Wells, is an assistant trust officer oj 
the Chemical Bank & Trust Co. of Ney 
York, and has many friends in life insur- 
ance circles. 


be complete without reference to his per- 
sonal insurance ownership and what the 
protection has meant to him over the 
years in dollars and cents as well as 
peace of mind. Practicing what he has 
preached, he built his insurance up to 
close to $200,000 of life insurance— 
partly Endowment and partly Ordinary 
life. “I invested at the rate of $6,000 a 
year to maintain this program and as the 
policies grew older the point was reached 
where cash values increased by $7,100 
every time I paid my $6,000 annual pre- 
mium. In other words, cash values were 
$1,100 more than I put in,” he said. 

In addition to retaining a substantial 
amount of paid-up insurance, Mr. Wells 
has invested approximately $56,000 in 
annuities which alone gives him a supple- 
mental income of $5,824.80 a year or 
$485.40 a month. This is about $16 a day. 
It’s a safe bet that this daily income plus 
the knowledge of a well ordered life 
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Truth and Honesty 


Truth and honesty show themselves in 
various ways. They characterize the 
men of just dealing, the faithful men 
of business, the men who will not de- 
ceive you to their own advantage. Hon- 
esty is the plainest and humblest mani- 
festation of the principle of truth. Full 
measures, just weights, true samples, 
full service, strict fulfillment of engage- 
ments, are all indispensable to men of 
character—Duty by Dr. Samuel Smiles 
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TEN YEARS LATER 


On October 1, 1947, the George P. Shoemaker agency of the 
Provident Mutual Life Insurance Company of Philadelphia 
observed its tenth anniversary under its present leadership. 
These were an eventful ten years. The agency’s insurance in 
force has increased two and a half times; the lapse rate has been 


reduced to one-fourth of what it formerly was; best of all, the 


Here are the names of our Associates whose loyalty, enthusiasm and cooperation have made this record possible: 


CLARENCE J. ISAACS 
ALFRED J. KLECAR 


FRANCIS X. O7MALLEY 


They still believe with us that: “The difficult is that which can be done immediately; The impossible is that which takes a little longer.” 


GEORGE P. SHOEMAKER AGENCY 


| PROVIDENT MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA 


111 John Street, New York 7, N. Y. 
COrtlandt 7-7345 


JOSEPH J. LOUGHLIN, JR. 


average production per agent has more than trebled. 

This record is impressive insofar as it represents the fine con- 
tribution of our Associates to the security and prosperity of 
many American families, In terms of food, shelter, homes freed 
from debt, college educations, and the banishment of financial 


fear, the figures speak eloquently. 
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JOHN T. WILVER 
FREDERICK W. WOOD 
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FELIX ROETTGEN 
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BERNARD B. HOFFMAN 


Since it begins to look as if we must 
return to old-fashioned prospecting to 
participate profitably in today’s market, 
| suggest that we do not overlook the 
little business man. Many of us who 
are now making the painful discovery 
that the insurance buying public has at 
last reverted to type should take heart 
and prove resilient enough to adjust 
ourselves to the present realities. This 
is the time for us to take down and 
polish up our fundamental selling tech- 
niques and put them to work to ad- 
vantage in a field where the surface has 
hardly been scratched. 

Tremendous Number of Small Businesses 

In the business insurance field, the 
sole proprietor group offers by far the 
most lucrative prospecting opportunities. 
There are virtually a million small in- 
dividually-owned businesses. The corner 
drugstore, the neighborhood grocery, all 
these and many others present a won- 
derful potential market for our product 
because very few of them own pro- 
prietorship insurance. How many little 
business men do we know who started 
from scratch, and who by dint of their 
knowledge, skill, ability, good manage- 
ment, and hard work, have built up 
through the years a nice going concern ? 
By the same token, how many of these 
little businesses do we know which were 
safe in the capable hands of the pro- 
prietor, but which suddenly became a 
questionable estate asset when death 
paid an untimely visit ? 

A Third of Business Failures Follow 
Someone’s Death 

It has been estimated that the aver- 
age span of commercial enterprise is 
hardly more than eight years. Each year 
17% of all commercial and_ industrial 
houses go out of business either through 
selling to successors, or through insol- 
vency or bankruptcy. Is there any need 
to recite the tragic sequence of events 
when death occurs: creditors pressing 
for payment, bankers calling their loans, 
employes growing restless and worry- 
ing about the future. Our market place 
is literally strewn with the wreckage of 
small businesses; and the irony of it 
all is that so many of these casualties 
might have been avoided. Economists 
tell us that the major causes of business 
failure are unwise management, abuse 
and over-extension of credit, and ad- 
verse personal factors. In my opinion, 
these are the effects which stem from 
one inexorable cause—death. At least 
one-third of the business failures are 
due to the death of an important mem- 
ber of a firm. 

Agents can employ their special tal- 
ents both properly and profitably in the 
field of small businesses. Little business 
men are easily approached. Here is a 
prospecting avenue for the new and un- 
trained, as well as the experienced agent. 
This does not signify, however, that 


the grocer or druggist or haberdasher 
has any less need of the best of our 
services, The fact that his is a one man 





Protecting Small Business 


By Bernarp B. HorrmMan, CLU 


Agency Manager, Manhattan Life, Buffalo 


business does not mean that his prob- 
lems are to be minimized or that he 
should be approached from a_ personal 
and individual standpoint. His business 
probiems are as compelling and impor- 
tant to him as the problems of a part- 
nership or large corporation. In full 
justice, they require the specialized 
treatment accorded to any business in- 
Surance case. 

When | call upon a small business 
man, I visualize in him the future ma- 
jority stockholder of a large corporation. 
After all, the industrial empires of to- 
day did not spring full-grown into be- 
ing. Think of Woolworth, who started 
from a small notion store in upper New 
York State, or Ford in a bicycle shop, 
or Coca-Cola, starting in a drug store. 
There is a saga of growth connected 
with every big business. When I talk 
to a small business man, I have these 
considerations firmly in mind, not hesi- 
tating to impress him with the knowl- 
edge that the problems of his business 
are so vital to its existence that they 
call for immediate and expert handling. 
Who knows but that as time goes on, 
his enterprise, if properly husbanded, 
may so expand as to require a partner- 
ship or corporate structure ? 

In this one instance I run the risk 
of being discursive. I want my prospect 
to realize that the major problems of 
a corporation, a partnership, or a sole 


proprietorship have a difference in de- 
gree only, but not in kind. So many 
capable men, I point out, devote the 
best years of their lives to building a 
successful business only to have it fritter 
away in ruinous dissolution when the 
proprietor dies. The greatest problem in 
any business, regardless of structure, is 
how to preserve it. When a business man 
dies, the pattern of tragic events has a 
monotonous similarity: creditors press 
for payment, bankers curtail credit or 
call their loans, employes worry about 
their future, debtors become delinquent, 
and the heirs need money. If adequate 
provision has not been made, a business 
may have to be liquidated through a 
forced sale. In a corporation, invariably, 
it means a financial loss both to surviv- 
ing stockholders and heirs; in a part- 
nership, to surviving partners and heirs; 
and in a sole proprietorship, to em- 
ployes and heirs. Not only that, but in 
many cases the business itself may be 
unable to weather the storm. The 
analogy is perfect. 


Where Insurance Fits In 


What is the solution? There are sev- 
eral alternatives and they are the same 
for every type of business. The heirs 
may enter the business; they may try 
to sell the business or their share of 
it to an outsider; they may retain an 
inactive interest; they may sell their 
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interest to the management. The proper 
solution is the one which avoids: 4 loss 
to the heirs and preserves the business. 
Our prospect can give us the «nswer. 


Does he want his wife in his bu-iness? 
Does he want his children in his busj- 
ness? If the answer is no, which js 
usually the case, then the solution js 
simple. He should adopt a_ program 
where the heirs are spared a liquidation 
loss, receive a fair price for the pro- 
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prietary interest, and where the surviv- 
ing management receives full ownership. 
The modern design is a written con- 
tract entered into by the proprietor and 
surviving management for the sale and 
purchase of the proprietary interest. 
Properly placed, life insurance provides 
the only feasible means to fund this 
agreement. Today, many business men 
are following this procedure. Ordinarily, 
in a corporation, an agreement will be 
drawn up by the stockholders, funded 
by life insurance which is owned by the 
stockholders on the lives of their asso- 
ciate. In a partnership, an agreement 
is reached also with the same funding 
principle. In a sole proprietorship, an 
agreement is made between the sole 
proprietor and his employes and this 1s 
funded by life insurance on_ his lite 
owned by them and for their benefit. 
My prospect is made to see that the 
solution for each type of business enter- 
prise is fundamentally the samie. 
The Advantages 
I carry the analogy still further by 
listing the similar advantages in eacli 
situation. For the owner of the pro- 
prietary interest (stockholder, partner, 
sole proprietor) : 
(1) A guaranteed price and market. 
(2) Full value for the heirs 
(3) Through increasing casi 
in the policies, reserves 
ing established for business et 
ergencies, credit purposes, tT 
tirement funds. 


values 
re be- 


(4) Good will of employes a: cred- 
itors is promoted. 

For the heirs: ' 

(1) A fair price and a gus~anteed 
market without delay. 

(2) Their assets are free m all 
liability to business ditors 
after the transfer of t! bust 
ness. 

(3) For estate tax purpo the 
value of the business ini vest * 
established. : 

(4) The hazard of shrinkage elim- 
inated. 

For the survivors: 
(1) The business future is pon 
oO . 


plicated by interference 
(Continued on Page 88) 
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ur aber our rere cnolives are oui 
‘o-order life insurance programs suited ie. 

the indivi | needs and requirements of life insurance 

S he incomes provided under these programs 


he “FOUR BASIC PLANS, Ordinary Life, Limited 
Payment Life, Endowment and Term Policies, may be 
_ used to formulate practically any program of protection 
desired to suit the particular circumstances of the 
"purchaser. 


RETIREMENT INCOME POLICIES provide insurance 
ag 5, 60 or 65 fe a ny) income to the insured 


FAMILY. MAINTENANCE POLICIES furnish insur- 
ance for life at minimum cost with additional protection 
during the vital years while the children are growing up. 


JUVENILE INSURANCE POLICIES, issued on the lives 
of children aged one month or older, furnish an excellent 
channel for insured savings. A special feature, the 
“Payor Clause,” provides, in event of the death of the 
premium payer (the parent) before the child attains age 
5, that no further premiums will be payable on the 
olicy ‘until the insured child is 25 years old. 


ATIONAL POLICIES for the benefit of sons and 
ighters are especially designed to pay college tui-' 
and living expenses as they fall due. 


“ANNUITIES, available in many forms, may be parched 
@ one sum payment with life income to begin at once, 


_JuasachurellMalual 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Springfield, Massachusetts 
Organized 185] 


_for small groups and Group Creditor Life Insurance 





= MEN, WOMEN AND CHILDREN 


A Policy to Fit Every Purse—A Plan to Fit Every Need 


1. For any amount, large or small, within our Company's 
liberal limits; 
A gery monthly, quarterly, cn anal or annually; 
‘or any period of years desired or for lifetime; 

: to one or more persons (the insured, his = 
children, etc.) 


scellenditoaetieatiiee ted Teedeerie tein tat a 


or by periodic payments with life income to begin at a 


future date. 


BUSINESS INSURANCE PLANS provide indemnity for _ 
the loss of a valuable “Key Man,” or funds for the — 


prompt settlement of partnership or stockholder interests 


‘when death interrupts the orderly conduct of business. 
operations. ; 


PERSONAL SECURITY PLAN. Through the Codie 
ation of the employer, this plan enables his employees 
to purchase insurance through the convenient salary — 


allotment method and to secure the assistance of our 
trained representatives in solving: their life insurance | cs 


problems. : ‘ 
PENSION TRUSTS. Widely used by fens and corphe! 


tations to provide pensions for employees beginning at © a 
retirement age. Death benéfits are also ities: *, to 


the date of retirement. ;: 


GROUP INSURANCE AND PENSIONS. Encl 
are afforded comprehensive facilities for providing 
tirement pensions to employees and benefits | 

death, dismemberment, accident, sickness, hos; 
tion, etc. Special Employee Life Insurance is av 


fered to concerns engaged in the field of credit i 
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BERNARD B. HOFFMAN 


Since it begins to look as if we must 
return to old-fashioned prospecting to 
participate profitably in today’s market, 
| suggest that we do not overlook the 
little business man. Many of us who 
are now making the painful discovery 
that the insurance buying public has at 
last reverted to type should take heart 
and prove resilient enough to adjust 
ourselves to the present realities. This 
is the time for us to take down and 
polish up our fundamental selling tech- 
niques and put them to work to ad- 
vantage in a field where the surface has 
hardly been scratched. 

Tremendous Number of Small Businesses 

In the business insurance field, the 
sole proprietor group offers by far the 
most lucrative prospecting opportunities. 
There are virtually a million small in- 
dividually-owned businesses. The corner 
drugstore, the neighborhood grocery, all 
these and many others present a won- 
derful potential market for our product 
because very few of them own _ pro- 
prietorship insurance. How many little 
business men do we know who started 
from scratch, and who by dint of their 
knowledge, skill, ability, good manage- 
ment, and hard work, have built up 
through the years a nice going concern ? 
By the same token, how many of these 
little businesses do we know which were 
safe in the capable hands of the pro- 
prietor, but which suddenly became a 
questionable estate asset when death 
paid an untimely visit ? 

A Third of Business Failures Follow 

Someone’s Death 

It has been estimated that the aver- 
age span of commercial enterprise is 
hardly more than eight years. Each year 
17% of all commercial and industrial 
houses go out of business either through 
selling to successors, or through insol- 
vency or bankruptcy. Is there any need 
to recite the tragic sequence of events 
when death occurs: creditors pressing 
for payment, bankers calling their loans, 
employes growing restless and worry- 
ing about the future. Our market place 
is literally strewn with the wreckage of 
small businesses; and the irony of it 
all is that so many of these casualties 
might have been avoided. Economists 
tell us that the major causes of business 
failure are unwise management, abuse 
and over-extension of credit, and ad- 
verse personal factors. In my opinion, 
these are the effects which stem from 
one inexorable cause—death. At least 
one-third of the business failures are 
due to the death of an important mem- 
ber of a firm. 

Agents can employ their special tal- 
ents both properly and profitably in the 
field of small businesses. Little business 
men are easily approached. Here is a 
prospecting avenue for the new and un- 
trained, as well as the experienced agent. 
This does not signify, however, that 


the grocer or druggist or haberdasher 
has any less need of the best of our 
services. The fact that his is a one man 
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Protecting Small Business 


By Bernarp B. HorrMan, CLU 


Agency Manager, Manhattan Life, Buffalo 


business does not mean that his prob- 
lems are to be minimized or that he 
should be approached from a_ personal 
and individual standpoint. His business 
probiems are as compelling and impor- 
tant to him as the problems of a part- 
nership or large corporation. In full 
justice, they require the specialized 
treatment accorded to any business in- 
surance case. 

When | call upon a small business 
man, I visualize in him the future ma- 
jority stockholder of a large corporation. 
After all, the industrial empires of to- 
day did not spring full-grown into be- 
ing. Think of Woolworth, who started 
from a small notion store in upper New 
York State, or Ford in a bicycle shop, 
or Coca-Cola, starting in a drug store. 
There is a saga of growth connected 
with every big business. When I talk 
to a small business man, I have these 
considerations firmly in mind, not hesi- 
tating to impress him with the knowl- 
edge that the problems of his business 
are so vital to its existence that they 
call for immediate and expert handling. 
Who knows but that as time goes on, 
his enterprise, if properly husbanded, 
may so expand as to require a partner- 
ship or corporate structure ? 

In this one instance I run the risk 
of being discursive. I want my prospect 
to realize that the major problems of 
a corporation, a partnership, or a sole 


proprietorship have a difference in de- 
gree only, but not in kind. So many 
capable men, I point out, devote the 
best years of their lives to building a 
successful business only to have it fritter 
away in ruinous dissolution when the 
proprietor dies. The greatest problem in 
any business, regardless of structure, is 
how to preserve it. When a business man 
dies, the pattern of tragic events has a 
monotonous similarity: creditors press 
for payment, bankers curtail credit or 
call their loans, employes worry about 
their future, debtors become delinquent, 
and the heirs need money. If adequate 
provision has not been made, a business 
may have to be liquidated through a 
forced sale. In a corporation, invariably, 
it means a financial loss both to surviv- 
ing stockholders and heirs; in a part- 
nership, to surviving partners and heirs; 
and in a sole proprietorship, to em- 
ployes and heirs. Not only that, but in 
many cases the business itself may be 
unable to weather the storm. The 
analogy is perfect. 


Where Insurance Fits In 


What is the solution? There are sev- 
eral alternatives and they are the same 
for every type of business. The heirs 
may enter the business; they may try 
to sell the business or their share of 
it to an outsider; they may retain an 
inactive interest; they may sell their 
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interest to the management. Th« roper 
solution is the one which avoids \ loss 
to the heirs and preserves the bisiness. 
Our prospect can give us the «nswer. 
Does he want his wife in his bu-iness? 
Does he want his children in his busi- 
ness? If the answer is no, which js 
usually the case, then the solution js 
simple. He should adopt a gram 
where the heirs are spared a liquidation 
loss, receive a fair price for the pro- 
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prietary interest, and where the surviv- 
ing management receives full ownership. 
The modern design is a written con- 
tract entered into by the proprietor and 
surviving management for the sale and 
purchase of the proprietary interest. 
Properly placed, life insurance provides 
the only feasible means to fund this 
agreement. Today, many business men 
are following this procedure. Ordinarily, 
in a corporation, an agreement will be 
drawn up by the stockholders, funded 
by life insurance which is owned by the 
stockholders on the lives of their asso- 
ciate. In a partnership, an agreement 
is reached also with the same funding 
principle. In a sole proprietorship, a 
agreement is made between the sole 
proprietor and his employes and this ts 
funded by life insurance on_ his lie 
owned by them and for their beneht 
My prospect is made to see that the 
solution for each type of business enter 
prise is fundamentally the same. 
The Advantages 
I carry the analogy still further by 

listing the similar advantages in each 
situation. For the owner of tlie pro 
prietary interest (stockholder, partner. 
sole proprietor) : 

(1) A guaranteed price and market 

(2) Full value for the heirs. 

(3) Through increasing cas! 
in the policies, reserves 
ing established for business et 
ergencies, credit purpo-cs, ™ 
tirement funds. 
Good will of employes an. cred 
itors is promoted. 
For the heirs: 


values 
re be- 


(4 


~— 


(1) A fair price and a gueranteed 
market without delay. . 
(2) Their assets are free m all 
liability to business »ditors 


after the transfer of t!° bust 
ness. 


(3) For estate tax purp the 
value of the business in. rest © 
established. 

(4) The hazard of shrinkag elim- 
inated. 


For the survivors: ; 
(1) The business future is | com 
plicated by interference { oUt 
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the broad and liberal income service available 
oe our policies, our representatives are prepared to 


iadiddvol needs and ded te of life insurance 
be The incomes provi. under these programs 


THE FOUR BASIC PLANS, Ordinary Life, Limited 
Payment Life, Endowment and Term Policies, may be 
used to formulate practically any program of protection 
desired to suit the particular circumstances of the 
purchaser. 


RETIREMENT INCOME POLICIES provide insurance 
age 55, 60 or 65 and a monthly income to the insured 
for life thereafter. 


FAMILY MAINTENANCE POLICIES furnish insur- 
ince for life at minimum cost with additional protection 
uring the vital years while the children are growing up. 


JUVENILE INSURANCE POLICIES, issued on the lives 
of children aged one month or older, furnish an excellent 
channel for insured savings. A special feature, the 
“Payor Clause,’ provides, in event of the death of the 
premium payer (the parent) before the child attains age 
25, that no further premiums will be payable on the 
policy until the insured child is 25 years old. 


EDUCATIONAL POLICIES for the benefit of sons and 
daughters are especially designed to pay college tui- 
n_and living expenses as they fall due. 


a one sum payment with life income to begin at once, 


_JasachurellMalual 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Springfield, Massachusetts 
Organized 185] 


... MEN, WOMEN AND CHILDREN 


A Policy to Fit Every Purse—A Plan to Fit Every Need 


ip made-to-order life insurance programs suited ‘. : 


ANNUITIES, available in many forms, may be purchased __ for small groups and Group Creditor Life Insurance 








1. For any amount, large or small, within our Company's 
liberal limits; 

2. payable monthly, quarterly, 5 ee aeabrseng or annually; 

3. for any period of years desired or for lifetime; 

4. to one or more persons (the insured, his “ae 
children, etc.) 
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_ or by periodic payments with life income to begin at ¢ a 
future date. : 


BUSINESS INSURANCE PLANS provide indemnity for 
the loss of a valuable “Key Man,” or funds for the 
prompt settlement of partnership or stockholder interests 
‘when death interrupts the orderly conduet of business 
operations. a 


PERSONAL SECURITY PLAN. Through the coomel: 
ation of the employer, this plan enables his employees 
to purchase insurance through the convenient salary _ ‘ 
allotment method and to secure the assistance of our 
trained Reneeenrorey in solving their life aie a 
problems. 


PENSION TRUSTS. Widely used by firms ‘and corpo- 
rations to provide pensions for employees beginningat 
retirement age. Death benefits are also sees: up to 
the date of retirement. ; . 


GROUP INSURANCE AND PENSIONS. Enlil 
are afforded comprehensive facilities for providing re- 
tirement pensions to employees and benefits coveri 
death, dismemberment, accident, sickness, hospifaliza- 
tion, etc. Special Employee Life Insurance is avail 
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“Why Don’t We Ask Peyser About It ?” 


It Began as a Slogan 


Now 


It has become a Buy-word 


PERCY A. PEYSER, General Agent 


MANHATTAN LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


55 Liberty St., N. Y. C. 5 
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Protect Human Value; 


As Well as Property 


By Joun D. McLaren 
General Agent, Monarch Life, New Haven 


Any business, whether it be large or 
small, is necessarily a combination of 
material property plus human energy or 
ability. Usually the men engaged in 
small business recognize the need for 
protecting property values, but a great 
many do not or have not as yet recog- 
nized the need for protecting human 
values. We might well pause to ask our- 
selves why this is so. Personally, I be- 
lieve that this apparent indifference to 
human values is occasioned by one of 
three things: 

(a) Ignorance as to the exact nature 
of the problem that exists. 


(b) Ignorance as to methods of solv- . 


ing the existing problem. 

(c) Lack of funds with which to solve 
any problem. 

We, as insurance producers, know or 
should know that management is the 
most important factor in business, and 
if we take the man out of management, 
we have very little left. If we can get 
this thought over to the management of 
small business, we will have a great 
deal less trouble in presenting our solu- 
tion to their problems and in selling 
our case, 

Procedure 

In our agency we have had a fair 
degree of success in doing just this. Our 
procedure is as follows: 

We get complete and detailed in- 
formation about the business and the 
individuals who own the business. Also, 
we get as much information as possible 











TO OUR MANY FRIENDS SELLING AND 
SERVICING LIFE INSURANCE PROSPECTS 


AND POLICYHOLDERS: 


While we do not accept brokerage or surplus 
business, we occasionally have some to place. 
We also welcome any opportunity to become 
better acquainted with members of the Life 


Insurance Fraternity. 


We have always believed that acquaintance 
begets confidence; confidence begets friend- 
ship; and friendship begets better underwrit- 


ing relationships. 


CLIFFORD L. McMILLEN and ASSOCIATES 


347 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


representing 


of Milwaukee 


The Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
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John D. McLaren 


John D. McLaren was born in 
London, England. He served in the 
British Army during the first World 
War at the age of 14, seeing service 
in France, German East Africa and 
Mesopotamia. He was wounded and 
discharged. Subsequently, he went to 
sea with the British merchant serv- 
ice, traveling all over the world and 
managing to find time to do some 
Australia sheep shearing and gold 
mining. Also, for a time he was in 
vaudeville in India. 

Mr. McLaren came to the United 
States in April, 1923, and worked for 
the Gilbert & Barker Manufacturing 
Co. in West Springfield, Mass., until 
October, 1927, when he went with 
the Monarch Life as an agent. In 
March, 1929, he became general 
agent for the company. 











about the families of the individuals 
who own the business. 

2. We find out (by adroit questioning) 
whether or not the business has:money 
available for premium deposits or 
whether the amount available is limited 
to any particular figure. 

3. We get definite agreement to look 
at our outline of the problem and the 
solution thereto. 

4. We keep all proposals simple. 

There are four different types of 
business situations. In brief, they are 
“Sole Proprietor,” “Key Man,” “Part- 
nership” and “Close (small) Corpora- 
tion.” We furnish proposals for set-ups. 
In the case of partnerships and close 
corporations an insurance page is in- 
cluded for each partner. Then for dis- 
cussion purposes only in the interview 
we take along a copy of a Partnership 
“Buy and Sell” Agreement. The word- 
ing of this agreement necessarily dif- 
fers depending upon the particular cir- 
cumstances, but, except for minor 
changes, it is 90% the same in prac- 


vet 





JOHN D. McLAREN 


tically all cases. In case of Partnership 
Purchase Plan this is the proposal: 


PARTNERSHIP PURCHASE PLAN 


or 
PROBLEMS ARISING ON DEATH 
OF A PARTNER 
Death of a partner has a severe ¢f- 
fect on the partnership, creating the 
following situations: 


The Effect on the Partnership 

1. Business activities must cease. 

2. New obligations must not be in- 
curred except those necessary to dis- 
solve the business. 

3. The business must be liquidated 
unless the survivor is able to buy ott 
the estate of the deceased for cash. 

4. Results will be disastrous both to 
the surviving partner and the estate of 
the deceased. Both will be helpless to 
combat the strict provisions of the lav 
The Effect on the Surviving Partner 

1. The surviving partner becomes @ 
trustee for the partnership for the pur 
pose of liquidation. 

2. He must collect outstanding at 
counts, but cannot renew notes. 

3. He must sell all assets of the bus- 
ness. 

4. He must file an accounting in court 

for the benefit of the estate. 
5. He must pay over to the estate 
its share of the money that remaits 
after liquidation. He is then _ throug! 
and looking for a job. 

The Effect on the Estate of the 

Deceased 

1. The estate, represented by an & 
ecutor or administrator of the ‘‘eceast! 
is bound to force a liquidation of t 
partnership, unless otherwise s'ipulate! 
in the will of the deceased pa tner. | 

2. This forced liquidation, oy force! 
sale of the deceased’s interest . su 

lic aidation 


viving partner to avoid 
means a severe shrinkage in th: amout! 
the estate will receive. 

3. Delays in liquidation or ~ile me) 


cause the estate to wait fo: a om 
period of time for payment. 

4. The executor or administ 
have no say in the winding v» ot t 
partnership. He can only cor plain ' 
the court if he feels the pr zress » 
unsatisfactory. 

Solution of the Foregoing P: »blems 

A “Buy and Sell” agreemen! detwet! 


tor can 


(Continued on Page 9 
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Clifford C. Meldrum 
Sales Promotion Manager 


WE BELIEVE 


< BELIEVE 


That permanent successful life underwriting is the end result of a professional 
clientele building process. 


© BELIEVE 


That "‘horse and buggy'’ methods have no place in life insurance selling today. 
That demonstrated professional skill is essential. 


¢ BELIEVE 


That such results can be achieved by the professional training of new men, supple- 
mented by the constructive assistance of our established underwriters in the field. 


BELIEVE 
That such results are insured by: 


1. Original training of at least two months in life insurance fundamentals and 
sales psychology. 


2. Weekly sales clinics during at least the first two years of establishing 
sales skill and experience. 


3. Subsequent group clinics from time to time on special subjects relative 
to our business. 


4. The close cooperation at all times of the sales consultants of our agency. 
5. Constant drill and rehearsal of presentation. 
We take pride in the number of our associates who have already established them- 


selves as professional career underwriters and in the new associates who are 
rapidly winning their professional spurs within our agency organization. 


WE BELIEVE 


That our standing fcr the past seven years as the first or second agency in pro- 
duction for the Company- is founded on the above philosophy of cooperation in 
professional underwriting. ° 





ARTHUR V. YOUNGMAN AGENCY 
Russell B. Knapp, Associate General Agent 


Henry G. Cundell 
Brokerage Manager 


Stuart Lister 
Agency Cashier 


The Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Company 


New York 6, N. Y. 


135 Broadway 
REctor 2-8666 
Newark 1, N. J. 


Home Office 





40 Years as an A. & HL. Specialist 
Selling and Servicing Income Protection 


Our 40th anniversary finds the William O. Ford Agency 
steadily gaining in prestige and volume by conscientious and 
comprehensive service to a rapidly increasing clientele. My 
keenest satisfaction is in the friendships we have made over 
the years by recognizing the acid test—Service when needed 
the most—-at the time of the claim settlement. 


Because life insurance producers now realize more than 
ever before that their mission is to provide Personal Protection 
which includes not only life insurance but Jive insurance 
more commonly known as disability insurance—-we are anxious 
to widen our circle of contacts among New Jersey’s life under- 
writers. Therefore, we suggest: 


Bring us your Accident, Health and Hospitalization prob- 
lems with full confidence that they will be speedily solved by 
this office. We represent leading companies in the disability 
field which enables us to offer the most complete portfolio of 
policies of any agency in this state. 


WILLIAM O. FORD 
A. & H. GENERAL AGENT 


Raymond Commerce Bldg., Newark 2, N. J. 
Telephone MArket 2-1371 
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RAYMOND F. THORNE, C. L. U. 
GENERAL AGENT 


Berkshire Life Insurance Co. 


225 Broadway, New York 7, N. Y. 
BArclay 7-3836 


Assistant General Agent 


James C. Springer 





Home Office: Pittsfield, Massachusetts 
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DO YOU KNOW 
OUR POINTS 
OF EXTRA PROTECTION? 


1. THE TERM ADDITIONS PLAN 


In addition to the usual method of applying a dividend, another option 
is available. We call it TERM ADDITIONS. It permits the use of the 
dividend to buy additional insurance by a method, which, at the average 
age, gives about $100.00 of extra life insurance for each $1.00 of divi- 
dend. 


2. THE CHANGE-OF-PLAN PRIVILEGE 


Gives the policyholder the right to reduce his premium on Limited Pay- 
ment and Endowment policies to the Ordinary Life Plan without an 
examination. 


3. THE EDUCATIONAL AGREEMENT 


At the death of the parent, the insurance proceeds finance the cost of 
the education of the child, and at age 18, automatically starts a Life 
insurance policy on the child without extra premium cost. 


HANCEL-APRIL AGENCY 


CONTINENTAL AMERICAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 
60 John Street, New York 7, N. Y. Telephone: WHitehall 3-1916 
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AGENTS WITH 


SURPLUS BUSINESS 


| At your service 


PHIL HODES 








MAJOR MIGDALSKI 





















































MONROE BOEHM 
ABRAHAM W. EISEN, C.L.U. 


E. T. WELLS 


Epcar T. Wetts AcENcy 


NATIONAL LIFE OF VERMONT 


55 Liberty Street New York 5, N. Y. 








Phone BA 7-9247 
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At Age 68 Santamarie Finds 
Letters Locate Good nnOvE ects 


SANTAMARIE 


LOUTS “J. 


Belonging to the old school in selling 
techniques, and self-educated both in 
academics and in business, Louis Joseph 
Santamarie, A. F. Mutual 
Life, Philadelphia, now aged 68, is sell- 
ing a lot of insurance. In his forty 
years of insurance salesmanship, thirty 
with the Mutual, he has maintained an 
over-all average policy of $25,000. He 
company’s Top Club in this, 
its first year of existence, and for more 
than two decades has been a member 
of its National Field Club composed of 
the company’s leading field men through- 
out the country. He was president of 
NFC for the 1934-35 term. 

Because he is handicapped by a bad 
ankle and impaired vision in one eye 
he conserves his energies and does this 
by concentration on a certain type of 
prospect. That concentration is on Phil- 
adelphia’s prominent business men, with 
his selling eye centered on men in the 
higher income bracket. He knows a lot 
of them as he is a native of Philadel- 
phia. He realizes, however, that big 
cases are not plentiful and that if he 
did not write a lot of small cases, too, 
he would not have the substantial pro- 
duction which has been his record. 


His Prospect File 


Haas agency, 


made his 


Louis Santamarie builds up his file of 
prospects by two broad means: 

1. Ranging about Philadelphia in his 
automobile irom his apartment home at 
2601 Parkway, overlooking Fairmount 
Park, he marks down the names of 
likely looking business firms that he 
spots en route. ; 

2. Standard sources like the Directory 
of Directors, Poor’s, or Standard’s are 
not sufficiently up to date for him, so 
he invests $100 with a personnel ad- 
visory service for a list of top-flight 
officials in selected business firms whose 
business rating is $50,000 or more. 

Mr. Santamarie’s opening “sales talk” 
is made through letters. He sends out 
an average of 100 monthly. His  per- 
sonal calls follow the letters by about 
three days. He estimates that 40% of 
his business has resulted from “change 
in age” letters. His other specialties in- 
clude correspondence on taxes, estate 
planning, partnership and corporate in- 
surance. 


Letters Are Psychological 


His letters di$play touches of literary 
finesse that would do justice to a sea- 








soned psychologist. On his t: < letters, 
for instance, he makes this nie: 
“ta Re: The 1. RC.” 
“What the devil is the I. R 
ple ask when he calls. 
“That,” Mr. Santamarie ex; ins, “is 
the Internal Revenue Code.” And from 
there on he goes into an any lification 
of why it has become expensive for , 
rich man to die. 
On all of his letters, Mr. S 
makes this courteous note: 
“Reading Time—One Minute” , , , o 
two or three as the letters vary, Lib. 
erty magazine applied the same tech. 
nique with unpretentious success, but 
with Mr. Santamarie and _ his letters, 
that trick of business decorum has, he 
says, paid off handsomely. 


ae peo- 


antamarie 


Gets Good Response 


What has been the response? Mr, 
Santamarie maintains that rarely has he 
had a cold reception when he follows 
his letters by a personal visit. If the 
soliciting call fails to draw a conclusive 
Yes or No from the prospect the name 
is maintained in the file, information js 
kept up to date and there may follow 
more correspondence adjusting the new 
sales approach in conformity with new 
conditions Mr. Santamarie has found— 
through newspapers or other sources 
and which change the prospect's situ- 
ation. 

In the days before his ankle went bad 
and his sight began to dim in one eye 
‘he played tennis and golf. Now, he con- 
fines his extra-curricular activities to 
mental gymnastics at the bridge table. 
He belongs to several contract bridge 
clubs. He plays bridge because he likes 
the game, but that did not prevent him 
from writing $50,000 insurance last year 
upon people he encountered while play- 
ing. 





Small Business 
(Continued from Page 84) 


siders, or dissension among the 


heirs. 
(2) Sufficient purchase cash or 2 
substantial down payment 1s 


provided when needed. 
(3) Loss of credit and good will is 
prevented. 


It is not unflattering to a small busi 
ness man to be led to recognize that 
his problems are no different fundamen- 
tally from those which beset, let us say, 
a Henry Kaiser, or a Ford, or any other 
business tycoon. Every type of business 
is in a fluid state. It makes progress, i 
shows profits only insofar as it meets 
the problems of business life. The nee! 
to safeguard business values—thie fam- 
ily’s chief source of income—is implicit. 
These values take their significance 
chiefly from the capability and activity 
of the man in business. It is up to us @& 
life underwriters, bound by the highest 
regard for our profession, to sce thal 
the small business man gets tlie best 
advice we have to offer. In order that 
the tide of business fortune may come 
in for him, we should approach, and 
attempt to solve, his business problems 
with the same care, with the s:me ex 
pertness, with the same ingenwi y_ that 


we might employ in the handling ot an} 
business insurance problem. We shoud 
recognize the fact that every lit:e mal 


has within him the seeds of greatness 
Shakespeare once said that there }s ¢ 
tide in’ the affairs of men whic! taken 
at the flood leads on to fortt 
can help this little business ma: on the 


voyage of his business life so that tt 


may not be bound in shallows ind in 
miseries. The butcher, the balcr, the 
Ne 


candlestick maker may some «'y. 
come an Armour, a Kroger, an “diso” 
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"The business of selling Life Insurance becomes a 
profession through an intelligent and scientific approach 


to a definite problem.” 





WE BEGIN BY GETTING ALL THE FACTS 





A complete Service Department of trained men is main- 
tained by us. They will help you analyze your clients’ 
needs and assist you in your underwriting problems. 





Downtown Agency 


THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE COMPANY of AMERICA 


Gerald A. Eubank, Manager 
40th floor 40 Wall St. 
New York 5 
Home Office: Newark, N. J. 























Five Distinct Advantages in Dealing With 
THE ARTHUR G. DERR AGENCY 


Sole General Agent in NEW JERSEY 


AETNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF HARTFORD 


Service—Complete, constant, quick—for Brokers, at 3. Opportunity to use copyrighted Estate Control Plan at 
main office in Newark and district offices at Camden the Derr Agency, combining Participating and Non-Par- 
and Trenton. ticipating coverage. 

Refresher courses available this Fall for returning 4. A wider range of contracts and ages to cover. Example: 
Servicemen, in preparation for a lucrative and satisfying Family Income plan issued through age 60. Double Pro- 


sales career with the Aitna Life in New Jersey. tection Plan coverage through to age 65. 


5. Prestige that goes with representation of one of America’s oldest and best life insurance companies. 
For better than ordinary success: 


“DEAL with DERR in the AE TNA in NEW JERSEY” 


2712 Raymond-Commerce Bldg., Newark 2, N. J. 
Phone: MArket 3-0451 


(Full first year commission and renewals paid regardless of volume or number of cases) 
(Superior service on Group Insurance) 
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Risks Declined Because of 


“Confidential Information” 


©. D. Sanford, assistant secretary, 
Northern Life of Seattle, recently dis- 
cussed the subject of declined cases, 


giving the viewpoint of the home office 
underwriter. that it is dis- 
couraging to the man in the field when 
he receives a notice of declination from 


He agreed 


the home office with a postscript: “This 
action is in consideration of information 
of a confidential nature. Sorry we could 
not make some kind of offer, but we 
do not care to reconsider.” 

In commenting on such a statement 
he says that unfortunately the home 
office underwriting department is not 
always able to explain to the manager, 
the agent or the applicant the reasons 
for adverse action because to do so 
would be a violation of confidence on 
the part of the company. 


Sources of Information 


“The most common sources of such 
information are the inspections, attend- 
ing physician statements, statements of 
the agent, home oflice confidential files, 
and, in some instances, statement of 
the applicant himself,” he says. 

Discussing action in his own company 
he says: 

“When we receive information that is 
of such a nature as to cause a high rat- 
ing or rejection our first step is to make 
sure that there is no mistake in the 
identity. In brief, does the information 
relate to our applicant? The second step 
is to ask ourselves ‘Who said so?’ We 
consider it vitally important to know: 
first, who gave the information; second, 
the source of their information; third, 
is there any question of prejudiced or 





O. D. SANFORD 
biased information. Assuming that we 
have identified the case and established 
that the information came from quali- 
fied sources, our next step is to weigh 
the evidence to ascertain if we can 1s- 
sue as applied for and, if not, can we 
issue on a rated or modified basis; and, 
third, can we postpone for the present 
and reconsider at some future time, and 
last, must we decline the risk.” 
Cases Must Be Properly Underwritten 
It is the home office underwriting de- 





GI Disability Income 


By R. H. SponBerc 


National Life of Vermont, Minneapolis 


In August, 1946, Congress passed an 
amendment to the GI insurance law, 
which permits veterans to put a rider 
on their war risk insurance that will 
pay them $5 more per thousand disabil- 
itv income. 

The past nine months I’ve successfully 
used the disability income approach to 
the insurance problem to many veterans. 

Our local Veterans Administration of- 
fice gave me an off-the-record figure 
on the amount of GI insurance to which 
I had added disability income. From 
December, 1946, to August 1, 1947, I 
have written $140,000 representing four- 
teen lives. About one-half of this was 
reinstatement. Some converted to Ordi- 
nary life; the rest remained as term. 

This assistance enabled me to place 
with my company an additional average 


partment’s function to issue all business 
possible, says Mr. Sanford, and the more 
the company can eliminate modifications 
or rejections the larger amount of busi- 
ness can be issued. Concluding he said: 

“Underwriting or the selecting of a 
risk is a very important function of our 
business and without this selection it is 
very doubtful that any company would 
continue to operate, at least for a very 
long period of time. Therefore, it be- 
comes important to the managers and 
the agents in the field to know that 
their home office is properly underwrit- 
ing cases. Certainly you would not want 
to represent a company that was lax 
in their underwriting. If they were lax 
in their underwriting procedure, the pos- 
sibilities are they are lax in other re- 
spects.” 


October 3. 1947 
size policy of $6,200 with these rans 
and, naturally we added disa y in 
come to all their new insurance } \ perty 

Protect Property 
(Continued from Page & 
the partners, in which each binds hj: 
estate to “sell” and the survivor :) “byy” 
the deceased’s interest in the ines;, 
at a valuation stated in the agreement. 


guarantees the survivor immediate own- 
ership of the business, while the de- 


ceased’s estate receives the full va're 
of his share in the business in cash, 
Financing the “Buy and Sell” Acreement 

The above agreement requires full 
payment of the purchase price, at the 
death of either partner, in c: The 
following are the only three methods 


for obtaining the cash. Survivor must 
use one of these three method 
From present personal assets be- 
ing liquidated. Cost is 100 cents 
on each dollar. 
By borrowing the necessary capi- 
tal and repaying it from future 
earnings. Cost is 100 cents, plus 
five cents interest on each dol- 
lar—total cost, 105 cents per $1. 
3. By contracting for the necessary 
capital now, through life insur- 
ance on your partner’s life for 
the amount of cash needed. Cost 
is only a few cents on the dollar 
each year, with no balance to be 
repaid when needed. 

The plans show how this insurance 
capital may be created and maintained. 
Larger or smaller units will be propor- 
tional. 


to 





@ Variety 
@ Flexibility 


® Range 


@ Strength 


Suite 805, 17 East 42nd Street 


HT CONNTICHOET MEI, 


Lb INSURAN 


coverage. 
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A GOOD NAME TO REMEMBER! 


It means: 
Nearly 50 life and annuity contracts offered. 


An income service recognized as tops — plus attractive 
plan change feature. 


Age 0-65, Male and Female. 


A 101 year old company which has never missed a 


dividend to policyholders. 


WILLIAM H. HOLMAN, JR. GENERAL AGENT 


New York 17, New York 


Broad _ substandard 
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C. P. DAWSON AGENCY 


NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 










‘ 527 Fifth Avenue 
" ! New York 17, New York 
he i | MUrray Hill 3-1460 


C. PRESTON DAWSON 
General Agent 


vy - W. T. McINTOSH R. L. G. WHITE R. KEITH 


Supervisor Supervisor Supervisor 
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/ OW _ CLAS ACRE RTE AMIEL INCRE ENN 
ets ) BE WISE... Mr. Insurance Broker 
3 —, Wy, Sell Travelers Guaranteed Low Cost 

\ \ a 4 =| £Aii ] 

! Weer aa Life Insurance NOW. 

ZA Macca ) 

ff H lI ) h, Come in and See FRANK GROH and Let Him Show You How. 











uous Reichert 


General Agent — THE TRAVELERS INSURANCE COMPANY 


HARTFORD 


45 John Street _ Phone: REctor 2-7282 _ NEW YORK 7 
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THE 8S. 8. WOLFSON AGENCY, INC. 


General Agent 








BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
of Pittsfield, Mass. 


17 East 42nd Street . New York 17, N. Y. 
MUrtrray Hill 2-3030 


* * * 


S. SAMUEL WOLFSON HILLARD N. RENTNER 
PRESIDENT VICE PRESIDENT 





















Service Staff: 














Herbert Frankford Joseph Kriveloff 
Henry Marshall Milton Rifkin 
Michael A. Yannett, C.L.U. 


Agency Assistant 












Brooklyn Branch Office 
66 COURT STREET 
MAin 4-1793 


















































Life Insurance Medical 


Research Fund 


By Francis R. Drevarpe, M.D. 
Scientific Director of the Fund 


allow the amount or the duraiion oj 








the support requested, even thou: |) the 
programs in question are wort! y and ( 
come within the scopé of the ‘und’s ; 
interest. Applications have been care- 
fully considered for the support of 22] , 
appropriate research programs ayd for 
ninety-three research fellowshi, 
In accordance with its adopted policy 
the awards made by the Fund are all 
devoted to the support of research : 
broadly related to problems in diseases I 
of the heart and arteries. The intention f 
is to support fundamental studies, in é 
order that substantial progress may be 
made in the acquisition of knowledge 
now lacking which is needed before P 
practical procedures can be worked out t 
for the prevention of diseases of the I 
heart and arteries. 
The subjects of research aided by the 
Fund cover a wide range. Many of 
them relate to the mechanisms which S 
may operate in the causation of rheu- a 
matic fever and, especially, hypertension tl 
and arteriosclerosis. One study con- h 
cerned with hypertension deals with the ; t 
possible role of psychological stress ; tl 
in its development. Among the studies 
Blackstone Studios dealing with arteriosclerosis are a num- b 
DR. FRANCIS R. DIEUAIDE ber devoted to dietary factors which € 
In 1947 the Life Insurance Medical ™#*Y S#uUse arteriosclerosis. : 4 
Research Fund has made awards in Favorable Attention in Medical Journals ! : 
support of medical | research — which It is not expected that dramatic re- e 
amount to more than $584,000. The 1947 cuits will be quickly achieved as a con- (¢ 
awards include thirty-eight grants in aid sequence of the support afforded by the m 
of new projects and twenty-six renewals Fund. Nevertheless, a steady stream of dj 
or supplements for programs previously articles has begun to appear in medical : i 
supported. Fellowships for training in journals which describe the results of be 
medical research were awarded to tesearch aided by the Fund. These fa 
eighteen individuals for the first time articles contain the building stones out a 
and were renewed for seven individuals of which practical advances will be made ; 
for a second year. in time. , 
The total amount awarded by the The Life Insurance Medical Research “me 
Fund since its organization is now over Fund is now in full operation. It has ee 
$1,253,000. The number of separate re- already made a place for itself as an th 
search programs which have been aided important agency in the furtherance of ie 
is now ninety. In addition, research medical research. si 
fellowships have been awarded to -_. a 
eight individuals. The research under . 73 ” E : 
these programs and fellowships is con- Meaning of Gentleman’ 4 a 
ducted in fifty-eight institutions which A gentleman, according to Contucius, j sti 
are located in twenty-three states and has nine aims. Here are the nine as TI 
three Canadian Provinces (applications Confucius defined them in the fifth p ti 
were received from only four states and century . am 
one province to which no award went). To see pre to understand = - 
. rr he hears; to be warm in manner; dig- *) 
Consider Applications Carefully nified in bearing; faithful in speech; br 
The Fund is unable to make awards’ keen in work; to ask when in doubt; = 
il 


in response to all the applications which in anger to think of difficulties, and in 
are received, or in some instances to sight of gain to think of right. 








QD ightecn Jears of Satis action | f 


This is our eighteenth year in Brooklyn and Long Islan 
territory serving an ever-increasing clientele of brokers and 
independent life producers. ; 4 

Our objective when we started—and now—has been to s: 
completely satisfy Aetna customers and our producer friend: 








oul 
that they will repeatedly come back for more of the sam< is 
brand of service. Business is good—and we aim to keep it sc a 
GILBERT V. AUSTIN, C. L. U. 
General Agent 7 . 
AETNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, HARTFORD % 
A. J. Powers E. D. Twyman — S B. bh mer ft 
Supervisor Long Island Supervisor a. pen 








16 Court Street Brooklyn 2, N. Y. 
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Importance of Medical 


Research Fund 


By Dr. Lauritz S. YLVISAKER 
Vice President and Medical Director, Fidelity Mutual Life 


second annual report of the Life 
ince Medical Research Fund indi- 
ca clearly that life insurance and 
me ne have now joined forces in one 
of most worthwhile medical investi- 
s ever attempted. 
lical research has already con- 


tributed much to life insurance. The 
mortality losses from diseases of in- 
fancy, childhood, early adult life, and 
from practically all the infectious dis- 


eases at all ages have been greatly low- 
ered. The general health of the entire 
population has been much improved with 
the result that the field of medical se- 
lection has been greatly widened. 


Heavy Toll of Heart Disease 


Limitations: to the issue of insurance 
still exist, however, and many are un- 
able to secure life insurance because 
they are afflicted with diseases of the 
heart and arteries. Almost two-thirds of 
today’s mortality losses are also from 
this cause. 

Review of the 530 deaths experienced 
by the Fidelity Mutual Life Insurance 
Co. from January to June, 1947, shows 
497 (93.8%) over, and only thirty-three 
(6.2%) under age 40. Three hundred and 
thirty-three deaths (62.8%) were due to 
cardiovascular causes and of these 327 
(61.6% of total) were due to the three 
most prevalent forms of arteriosclerotic 
disease; 228 to coronary thrombosis, 
seventy-five to cerebral hemorrhage, and 
twenty-four to kidney and other arterial 
failure. The experience of one company 
exemplifies the problem of all. 

There has been considerable advance 
in our knowledge of cardiovascular dis- 
ease in the last twenty-five years, but 
this progress has been mainly in diagno- 
sis. This improvement has made it pos- 
sible to study cardiovascular disease 
with a clearer understanding of its 
cause, congenital, infectious (rheumatic 
and other), or arteriosclerotic, but we 
still need better diagnostic methods. 
[his is forcibly brought to our atten- 
tion when we insure applicants after 
most careful investigation and find that 


some die soon thereafter from an un- 
expected coronary thrombosis or cere- 
bral hemorrhage. That problem in the 
middle cas upper age group is still 
unsolved. 


Prevention of cardiovascular disease 


Bachrach 
DR. L. S. YLVISAKER 


is even more important. We do not have 


vent rheumatic fever and its crippling 
effect on the heart, to prevent hyper- 
tension with its damaging influence on 
the arteries, or to prevent arterial 
changes which can be fatal even when 
no hypertension exists. 


Thorough and Able Investigations 


In view of these and other existing 
problems, the Life Insurance Medical 
Research Fund has concentrated its at- 
tention on cardiovascular research. The 
funds appropriated are being used to 
support our most able and thorough in- 
vestigators in medical centers’ well 
equipped for the study of cardiovascular 
fundamentals. That approach is sound 
and the most beneficial results possible 
from such research are bound to ensue. 


Although those directing this research 
warn against expecting early results, we 
can hope that these studies will eventu- 
ally lead to the prevention of some of 
our present forms of cardiovascular dis- 
ease and thus improve health, prolong 
useful life, and still further widen the 
field to which we can offer the benefits 
of life insurance. 
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Our Agency is two years younger than the Company, 
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H. Sheridan Baketel, Jr., C. L. U. 


General Manager 


2500 Girard Trust Co. Building, Philadelphia 2, Pa. 
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Tel.: Rittenhouse 6-8440 
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REITER 


DR. WALTER A. 


There are trends strongly evident to- 
day in the life insurance business whose 
beginnings can be traced farther back 
into the past than last year’s calendar 

and they hold promise of greater op- 
portunity for the insurance agents of 
today and tomorrow. 

The shifting economic conditions of 
the country today, with more stringent 
government regulations and continued 


high taxes, are correspondingly  de- 
creasing the possibilities of building 
individual estates. Nevertheless, it is 
true that these conditions do not mili- 
tate against the evolution of one of 
the present day trends—the concept of 
life insurance in terms of human life 
values. 


This concept places a monetary value 
on the individual’s life over and beyond 
funeral expenses—provides for the se- 
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By Dr. WALTER A. REITER 


- Work of Agents Approaches Exact Scier: :e 


Vice President and Medical Director, Mutual Benefit 


curity of the individual, his family, even 
his business. The public has been more 
ready to accept this concept as a result 
of the present day economic trend, be- 
cause it is a creative solution to com- 
pensate the ability of the individual to 
accumulate capital and establish some 
semblance of future stability for the 
individual, his family and his business. 
Why People Buy 

The fundamental reasons why people 
buy life insuranée have been well stated 
by J. S. Drewry in his book, “Why Life 
Dr. Walter A. Reiter 
Dr. Walter A. Reiter attended 
| University of Pennsylvania and Cor- 
nell University Medical College. In 
World War I he served in the cardio- 
vascular department of Army Medi- 
cal Corps at Fort MacPherson, Ga. 
He was city physician of Summit, 
N. J., and on the staff of Overlook 
Hospital when he resigned to join 
the Mutual Benefit. 











Insurance?” The four chief fundamen- 
tals lhe gives—life value, good property, 
transfer of ownership and trusteeship— 
strike me as basic and sound reasoning. 
The public, increasingly aware of these 
facts, has responded and has helped to 
create the tremendous growth of sales. 

In synchronization with this move- 
ment has been the increasing and now 
almost all embracing trend toward the 
career agent. This field representative 
has developed his knowledge and _ abil- 
ity, through education and training, to 


the point where he can help his clients 
solve their estate and business insur- 
ance problems with the exact science of 
an architect. In more than just the 
figurative sense, that is just what he 
is—an architect of homes of security 
and happiness. In his presentations, 
rationalization has taken its place at 
the side of motivation. 

Increased efficiency and more inten- 
sive concentration in training and re- 
cruiting methods have contributed in 
large part to the great proportion of 
career men now steadily furthering the 
respect of the general public for the 
industry and the profession of the field- 
man who gives the public the service 
rightfully belonging to it. 

The Agent Who Is a Professional Man 

The insurance colleges and the com- 
panies themselves have made tremen- 


dous contributions in equipping each 
year a constantly increasing number 
of men with a broad knowledge of 


economics, taxes, finance, law and other 
subjects as they reiate to life insurance. 
They haye produced the present quali- 
fied prof€ssional type of man selling 
the sociafservice of life insurance. This 
man has completely eclipsed the agent 
who, not too many years back, was in 
the business only for the quick and 
easy commissions he could acquire for 
himself. 

This “new man” is keenly aware of 
another trend continuing through 1947— 
selection at the source. He has com- 
plete understanding that the art of un- 
derwriting risks as it is practiced by 
quatified home office staffs starts logic- 
ally in the field. To appraise and evalu- 


ate risks is one of his im; tant 
functions. 

There was a time when the app. ‘sing 
and evaluating of risks were ph: 5 of 
insurance underwriting which the jeld- 
man left entirely upon the shoul. «s of 
the home office staff. Life ins: ince, 
however, has increased its volu of 
business to such proportions that oday 
it is impossible for management t. con- 
tinue to be responsible for the coi plete 


underwriting of every case. 

Education, articles in insurance jour- 
nals and increasingly close contac! with 
home office executives are impr: ssing 
upon the fieldman the fact that le js 
the first line man, in the field, inipor- 
tant in the capacity of an appraiser for 
the company, and that he is closely 
associated and allied with the home 
office executive and underwriter. 

Evaluation of Risks 

Risks are now initially known at the 
home office by the picture which the 
agent gives in the papers submitted. 
When properly evaluating and apprais- 
ing his risk, the well trained and con- 
scientious agent also facilitates the work 
of the home office by submitting full 
information and eliminating unnecessary 
correspondence and other delays. In this 
way he does his part in expediting and 
improving service to the insuring public. 

Medical research is rightfully assum- 
ing a more important position in the 
life insurance picture. The Life Insur- 
ance Medical Research Fund now in 
operation is engaged in work of the 
most laudable scope, and will undoubt- 
edly influence trends in the not distant 

(Continued on Page 112) 
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Estate Planners of Future Must 
Know What Motivation Me: ns 


By SoLomon Huser 
General Agent, Mutual Benefit, New York City 


The world stands at the cross-roads! 
Political scientists and students of the 
international situation tell us that there 
are tremendous forces at work which 
will tend toward either peace or war 
in the not too distant future. Which 
will it be? And if war is to come when 
will it come? It is paradoxical that 
while the rest of the world is appar- 
ently moving to the left our country 
has moved to the right. Misery, depriva- 
tion, destruction, persecution and terror 
graphically account for the leftward 
movement. Peoples in the throes of dis- 
couragement and disillusion, buffeted 
about by mighty currents beyond their 
ken, evidence their dissatisfaction to the 
extent of disrespect (and inertia) ac- 
corded the governing authorities which 
they themselves have set up. Perhaps 
we Americans have moved to the right 
for comparable reasons. Could our dis- 
satisfaction have been occasioned by our 
lack of white shirts and meat doles 
during the war period? Facetious? Per- 
haps! But sameness brings about a de- 
sire for change and even the slightest 
of obstacles begins to loom in great 
magnitude. Thus, a predominantly Dem- 
ocratic section elects a conservative Re- 
publican senator and says in effect: 
“We've suffered! We're tired!” And so 
it goes. 

Factor of Atomic Energy 

Atomic energy can be a mighty factor 
for good, or it may be the ultimate in 
evil. We may face the phantasmagoria 
of complete destruction or we may 
reach undreamed of standards of living. 


In the chaos of muddled national and 
international relations stands the life 





Solomon Huber 

Solomon Huber was educated at 
New York University, Columbia, St. 
John’s and New School for Social 
Research. When very young he was 
proprietor of business schools. His 
activities have included direction of 
CLU courses at New York Univer- 
sity, and he has written many ar- 
ticles on estate planning, trust taxes 
and similar subjects. 











insurance agent, a pygmy in a world: of 
which perhaps he understands too little 
and, unfortunately, may care much less. 
That the East and West stand now as 
open protagonists is quite clear. Who 
will fill trade and finance vacuums in 
some countries as the East vies with 
West? How will atomic energy be used? 

Far afield from life insurance produc- 
tion? No! For what happens in France 
or in Italy or in any other European 
country may well affect relations be- 
tween the Soviet Union and the United 
States. A war of a sort is now being 
fought, will continue to be fought, but 
will it be a shooting war? We need no 
Shakespeare to tell us “that is the ques- 
tion.” Acute observers believe that the 
Soviet Union, even if it were to desire 
war, will not be ready for at least ten 
years. But Europe is the bread basket 
of the world, and, regardless of whether 
or not this country is deemed to have 





a foreign policy which is understa:dable 
and continuous, the fact remain. that 
as a world power we can not afford to 
have another power, especially if deemed 
unfriendly, control the continent. This 
would create an unbalance which in 
turn could affect our internal economy. 


Why Agents Should Have Wide 


Range of Interests 


All this is by way of saying that the 
life insurance agent who would dare 
plan the estates of individuals must be 
conversant with many fields and dare 
not pause in continuous study of the 
ramifications of international relations 
and internal politics. He must also be 
conversant to some extent with such 
apparently far-fetched subjects as se- 
mantics, psychology, economics, finance 
and investinent and wills; trusts and 
taxes insofar as the law of his local 
jurisdiction is concerned when trans- 
lated in the light of Federal law. 


Semantics 


Broadly speaking, semantics is a 
study of the meaning of meanings. 
Most of the world’s ills and many of 
our tragic divorce cases have resulted 
because the selfsame language we 
use is not understood in the same sense 
by the auditor. At the Versailles Peace 
Conference, following World War I, the 
British and the French experienced lan- 
guage difficulties on at least one impor- 
tant issue. To one side a certain phrase 
translated meant, “We will look into it.” 
To the other side the translation meant, 
“We will do it.” It is understandable 
that foreign language translations should 
present difficulties in interpretation. It 
is sad to realize, however, that in the 
use of: our every day English, we un- 
fortunately produce the same _ result. 
When Shakespeare’s plays were being 
produced, the word “knave” meant a 
kitchen servant and the word “hussy” 
was a_ respectable, thrifty housewife. 
How language has changed! Today our 
dictionary still carries words no longer 
in use and marked “obs.” (obsolete). 

Too many of our finest presentations 
as estate planners fail because the lan- 
guage we use and understand is not re- 
ceived in the same manner by our pros- 
pects and clients. I predict—and | am 
not going from the sublime to the 
ridiculous—that second to an understand- 
ing of international relations and the 
way events in any country in the world 
may affect our own (and in turn our 
life insurance production) is the neces- 
sity of the estate planner of the future 
to be a semanticist. Success wi! £0 
only to the man who is not «ant 
seinantic. 


Psychology and Economics 


With respect to psychology: Our irly 
CLU courses attempted to do a ood 
deal with the subject and much ‘ore 
remains to be done. Sales psycho! y 3 
one thing, but a complete underst« |ins 
of psychological principles is at 
Whether a man studies in the str iral 


or functional or Gestalt sch ot 
psychology is not important, b: he 
should take at least one course i the 
subject at a recognized college 0 unt 
versity under an authoritative te Fr 


He should be able to understan 10- 


tivation and where motivation ght 
possibly clash with semantics. He . 
understand the power of affective = 

i" rds. 


as distinguished from effective 
Logic and semantics need not isl 
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wit] tivation. Psychology when prop- 
erly died may do much to establish 
eacl these segments in their proper 
settin We must understand the dif- 


ference between the objective world of 
experience and the subjective world of 
experience which is within us. Change 


is more rapid than we imagine and in 
every conceivable field. 

With respect to economics: It can 
no longer be doubted that a grounding 


in economics and continuous application 
thereafter is important to the estate 
planner. While economists in the past 
have differed in forecasting trends, the 
fact remains that a thorough under- 
standing of this all important subject 
will enable the estate planner to handle 
his own affairs and those of his clients 
(even if economics is not an exact sci- 
ence), with a greater degree of intelli- 
gence. We have seen how strikes in 
other lands as well as in our own may 
have a deteriorating affect on types of 
businesses apparently far removed from 
the particular industry which has struck. 
The CLU courses have never pretended 
to be anything but an introduction to 
the various subjects and this is par- 
ticularly true of economics. The ad- 
vanced estate planner will regard the 
various subjects he has completed as 
merely an invitation to learning, just 
that and nothing else. 
Finance and Investment 

With respect to finance and_ invest- 
ment: We are now far beyond the point 
where only the life insurance of the 
client should be planned. We are per- 
petrating a rank injustice when we con- 
sider policies and pay no attention to 
other property. It will require only one 
claim for taxes exacted by the govern- 
ment from policy proceeds to impress 
upon the ohonar the importance of con- 


sidering all of the assets of a client in 
the building of a comprehensive plan. 
Life insurance may be privileged prop- 
erty in many respects, but any other 


rty which an estate owner can rea- 
expect to possess at his death 
In Whole or in part is equally privileged 
when placed under property testamen- 


tary inter vivos trusts. The time is 
not tar off when the estate planner will 
find if necessz iry to analyze and consider 
all types of property. He must be com- 
pete to deal with government bonds 
In bearer form; payable on death to a 
desi ted beneficiary, or payable to 
either of two co-owners. He will be 
compelled to know all about jointly 
Owne property and how to make an 
Inte';cent appraisal of such property 
wit! view to ultimate disposition. He 
wil longer laugh off stocks and 
bor but he will find it essential to 
oiler suggestions and, if he is not in a 
POsit on to do so himself, to secure com- 
pete advice on whether certain hold- 
Ing uld be retained or sold and the 
ti y or the proceeds integrated in 
the ite plan. He will understand that 
~ rage businessman goes into the 
Stor market and makes purchases 
wi knowing anything about the 
fompcny, its management, its position 


iInpetitive sense, its relative stand- 
the event of new inventions, the 





company. 


stock. 


Estate Law, 


ticular problem. 


number of shares outstanding, and the 
possible effect that the death of a key 
man might have on the future of the 
Few men can read and under- 
stand a balance sheet nor do they 
derstand the liquidating value of shares 
Indeed property analysis wil 
be in order and in the not too distant 


Property Analysis 


life companies have installed 
uniform progr amming media which f 
short of accomplishing property 
They are unable to produce 
property planning procedures 
because they are faced with the vary- 
ing laws of the forty-eight jurisdictions. 
For example, here in New York in es- 
tate planning, we may have to contend 
with certain sections of the Decedent’s 
the Surrogate’s Court / 
Domestic Relations Law, General Cor- 
poration Law, Stock Corporation Law, 
The impossibility of disseminating 
information with respect to the laws of 
of the states insofar as estate 
aiheouiien is concerned is obvious. i 
will always be the estate planner’s par- 
He will have to inform 
and find ways and means of 
doing so. True, the Federal picture is 
important with respect to the income 


tax, estate tax and gift tax but local 
make for wide 
interpretation. Then again, taxes should 
always be secondary 


then leave him more or less to his own 


Agents will make the welkin ring with 
the satisiaction of needs resulting from in life insurance education 
i f individual re- will always be varying plateaus to be 
quirements sal slo ems. Regardless of occupied by types of 
their enjoyment of employe status for clientele they can serve. 
Security they will recognized because we 
always consider media more or less emerging into a post-war world where 
as individual entrepreneurs. These men these plateaus will be an actuality. W 
will ripen and mature through the years have made mighty strides i 
their morning’ ten years but I predict that the accom- 
newspi apers they will consider the edi- f 
pages as well as_ will make our efforts of the past com- 
the sporting aa comic sections. They parable to the pioneers of } 
i interviews by hacking their way through the sien 
appointment only and clients in increas- ness. 


continue to conduct 





for proper plan-_ sponsible prospecting 
sible results. No estate planner today 

Some of the insurance companies may would think of calling on 
have to adjust their pattern of thinking 


To hold them Such a man cannot be 


to a rigorous pattern would be unwise. surely is not a prospect. 
il s a problem for the companies 


ing years. 


plishments in education 
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ing numbers will seek them out in their 
differences in own offices. Their prospecting will al- 
ways be in proper brackets because irre- 
brings i 









who has advertised in the want ads that 
pursuing advanced he is not responsible for his wife’s debts 
will be given because she had left his bed and board. 










he and his wife were a oat 
office method but something has gone 
with procedures uniform by rote and once enriched with the rapture of 
i a greater extent than those love no longer destined to be replaced 
i the general agent and _ by that deep abiding affection and ap- 
preciation which comes with the ripen- 
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Programming Small Estates 


By Epwarp L. Remzy, CLU 


General Agent, Mutual Benefit, Philadelphia 


The of America’s 


foremost 


president of one 
life insurance companies re- 
addressing his agency 
argument in 


cently said in 
force, “The 
favor of savings bank life insurance— 


most potent 


its service in providing protection to the 
individual of small income—would never 
have confronted the life insurance com- 
panies and their agents, I believe, if 
we had been as careful and intelligent 
in trying to plan insurance to meet 
the exact needs of those who could 
afford only small policies, as we have 
been in programming jumbo cases.” 

This executive further stated, “Where 
the amount of insurance is small the 
dollars must do double duty. This means 
we must be even more careful in making 
sure that the person who purchases a 
small policy gets the most out of his 
life insurance, than we are when the 
purchase runs into high figures. We 
must make even more sure that the 
plan fits in with his exact requirements.” 

Vast Opportunity for Social Service 

Thus, has been sounded a_ keynote 
to which I should like to utter a loud 
“Amen!” Life insurance is the only de- 
vice which can guarantee the economic 
stability of the family group. The life 
insurance agent is the acknowledged 
medium for the distribution of this 
unique service. With the signing of his 
contract, he acquires a vast opportunity 
for social service and for economic suc- 
cess—but with it goes also a responsi-— 
bility to distribute this service as widely 
as possible and for the greatest public 
good. 

I strongly suspect that the first pro- 
gram was created as an effective selling 
device. But the more we examine it 
from the policy owner’s viewpoint, the 
more we realize its importance as an 
instrument to aid the buyer. The pro- 
grams of a generation ago were elabo- 
rate indeed, and we can readily under- 
stand why their use was restricted to 
the potentialiy larger buyer. But with 
our increased knowledge and experience 
there seems to be no valid reason why 
this trend should persist. We must cer- 
tainly agree that the smaller policy 
owner has a much greater need of a 
safe and efficient distribution plan than 
the owner of a substantial insurance 
estate. It seems self-evident that the 
family of the $100,000 policy owner will 
not suffer severely if 20%, 30% or even 
40% of the effectiveness of his insurance 
is lost. On the other hand, the family 
of the minimum policyholder may un- 
necessarily face an economic catastrophe 
if the eflectiveness of his insurance is 
impaired to the extent of 10% or 20%. 


Profitable for the Agent 


Our nation is the champion, of the 
free enterprise system, and I do not 
wish to imply that the insurance agent 
should forego the opportunity of pro- 
gramming the individual of better-than- 
average income. I am apprehensive of 
the result, however, if we fail to give 
suitable attention to the programming 
needs of the overwhelming majority who 
may be considered as the average policy 
owner. Nor do I believe that it is de- 
sirable to do so, even from a selfish 
point of view. My own investigations 
lead me to the firm conviction that the 
programming of small estates is not an 
obligation which calls for philanthropic 
effort. Quite the contrary, I am _ con- 
vinced that it can be a very profitable 
operation for the agent. 

To begin: let us agree that a program 
is a simple idea rather than a compli- 
cated procedure. The basic purpose is to 
distribute the life insurance proceeds in 
conjunction with other income (if any) 





Fabian Bachrach 


EDWARD L. REILEY 


in such a way as to achieve, or most 
nearly achieve, the objectives of the in- 
sured. In practice, it embodies four 
simple steps as follows: (1) identify the 
minimum objectives; (2) ascertain the 
sufficiency of existing sources (life in- 
surance and other income if any); (3) 
present a plan to provide for the de- 
ficiency (if any); (4) coordinate and 
arrange the whole to procure the de- 
sired result. There’s nothing unusual 
in that approach—in fact, it is the ap- 
plication of pure common sense and is 
the accepted modus operandi of many 
professions. 

The opportunity to sell, of course, oc- 
curs at step 3. In actual practice we 
usually find this step to be a stumbling 
block in that the budget of the prospect 
will not permit the acquisition of the 
entire amount needed for fulfillment of 
the objectives. This injects the need for 
a compromise and it is here that the 
underwriter can perform a great serv- 
ice by providing for the most critical 
needs in order of their importance. It 
seems to me that every program should, 
in the light of all known factors, im- 
plement a practical, workable solution 
for the survivors. That means that if life 
insurance income is insufficient, some 
practical substitute must be devised. To 
illustrate—if the income cannot’ be 
stretched beyond the children’s depend- 
ancy period for the life of the wife 
it should be recognized that the children 
will, in all likelihood, become her ulti- 
mate source of support. Under these 
circumstances an educational policy to 
enlarge the earning power of the child 
or children would seem to be more bene- 
ficial than a hopelessly inadequate in- 
come that might be provided with the 
amount which is available. 

To illustrate further, let us suppose 
that the maximum life insurance buying 
power of a husband is, say,*$10,000 and 
that he is not covered by Social Security. 
Obviously, no conceivable distribution 
plan can provide income to meet her 
needs. Her best program might be a 
lump sum payment to enable her to 
purchase a property that she could op- 
erate as a tourist home which would 
provide her with a livable income. The 
point that I am striving to emphasize 
is—that the object of a program is a 
solution to a problem. 


First Steps of a Simple Program 


The materials and forms used in pro- 
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gramming are of little consequence. 
Most companies and all of the insurance 
services make available some device or 
system for this work. Except for a slight 
variation in sales appeal, I believe they 
are pretty much alike. The all impor- 
tant thing is the proper concept of the 
job to be done. An agent equipped with 
sincerity, understanding and knowledge 
can do an acceptable job of program- 
ming with a blank sheet of paper and 
pencil—whereas, lacking these funda- 
mentals, he will not get far with the 
best material ever prepared. 

The first step of a simple program— 

that of identifying the prospect’s ob- 
jectives and ascertaining his income 
sources—can be accomplished _ briefly 
and without complications. The critical 
needs are almost invariably limited to 
a clean-up fund, an income during the 
children’s dependancy period, and a 
lesser income for the remaining life of 
the wife. The essential element in fixing 
these is a “down to earth” consideration 
of the problem by the prospect with the 
agent acting as pilot. Since we are deal- 
ing only with small estates, provision for 
other objectives is usually out of the 
question unless they, in themselves, pro- 
vide an alternate solution as illustrated 
above. 
_ Measuing this efficacy of present life 
insurance and other income, if any, 
usually deals with only two factors— 
life insurance and Social Security. Un- 
doubtedly, the simplest way to handle 
this is by use of the typical chart or 
diagram illustrated herewith: 
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minor sacrifice which is presen: re. 
quired, he may put to practice most 


effective sales technique. Motiya:'5, 


automatically provided by the ae 
nature of the need and is mai sally 
strengthened by the fact that the »ro¢- 
pect, himself, identified that ne- |. As 


a consequence, the closing ratio this 
type of sale is at least twice 


the average package sale. o 
It should be noted in connectio; with 
this type of program that much «f the 


work which is associated with pro +ram- 
ming in the higher brackets is «limi- 
nated. There is no need to acquire the 
policies so long as there is a cer ainty 
of the amount of insurance in force 
There is no need for the prepara‘on of 
elaborate schedules of values. Tiere jg 
no need for great accuracy in the alcu- 
lations. A settlement option slide-rule— 
such as that which was provided by 
one of the popular insurance services, 
will greatly simplify the calculations. 


Social Security Consideration 


It must be borne in mind that in most 
cases S. S. is an important part of the 
contemplated income. Any calculation of 
_5, S. benefits must of necessity be an 
approximation, since we do not accu- 
rately know the averag income and can- 
not predict the date of death. At the 
time of death, the face amount of every 
policy is increased by any dividends 
which are due and decreased by any 
unpaid premiums, loan or interest. It 
is a rare occasion, therefore, that the 
actual amount to be paid is identical 
to the face of the policy. Policies which 
are more than five years old and Na- 
tional Service Life Insurance are based 
on 3% options, so that it is likely that a 
majority of existing insurance is on that 
basis. Furthermore, even though guaran- 
tees in most settlement options have 
been reduced below 3%, most companies 
are still paying at least that amount un- 
der the options. Considering all of these 
factors, the variation between actual and 
estimated income at the time of death— 
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When Social Security has been plotted 
on the chart, the remainder of the 
diagram divides itself naturally into 
three sections as indicated. Generally, 
only two settlement options are re- 
quired—namely, the fixed installment for 
A and B and the life income for C— 
in order to distribute present insurance. 
In most cases, the distribution will be 
in A, B, C order. Usually existing in- 
surance is insufficient for more than 
the clean-up and Section A. With a little 
practice, the necessary calculations’ to 
apply the present insurance can be 
quickly performed. The second step in 
this operation is to calculate the amount 
of insurance which is required to com- 
plete each of the sections in order. 
When the amount required has been 
determined, it becomes a question of 
judgment on the part of the agent to 
select the plan. But since we are dealing 
with a modest income group—ordinary 
life, or a lower premium plan is usually 
indicated. 


Valuation of Premium Dollars 


The third step—that of identifying the 
deficiency and evaluating it in terms of 
premium dollars—provides the under- 
writer with an ideal selling opportunity. 
The need is clearly identified in the 
prospect’s mind. Its critical nature is 
apparent. By contrasting the major 
benefits accruing to the family with the 








with slide-rule calculations or standard 
3% option tables—will probably be no 
wider than the variation where calcula- 
tions are presumably very accurate 


Making Insurance Do the Best Job 


The fourth step of the program is the 
important one of arranging the insur- 
ance to do the best job. Here again 
the knowledge and discretion o! the 
agent plays an important part. However, 
the work need not be cumbersome. In 
simple programs it is higly des ible 
to provide a measure of flexibility 
through withdrawal privileges because 
of the uncertainty of the future, and 


the fact that the income provided 1s 
kept at an absolute minimum. The sore 
recent policies should be used fo: cash 
payments and for incomes of s) rtet 
duration and the older policies vith 


more favorable settlement op! %S— 
should be used for incomes of | '8@! 


duration. Where the insurance is ith 





two or three different companies, ‘t '5 
usually possible to provide a gle 
settlement arrangement with all hb: one 
of the companies—using that one lr 


pany to fill in the gaps. 

When the settlement arrangeme: > 
been decided by the underwrite: 1S 
imperative that he follow throug 
have the necessary changes made. 


(Continued on Page 106) 
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: ERE IS A GLORY in the land where men life has always been the striving for personal 

i id women ean free their energies for vast and family security. Today, Penn Mutual helps 

rs acc nplishment—where neither the heavy supply that security to over five hundred 

har. of fear nor the dread hand of repression thousand policy owners and their families with 

5H . . e ' a ; + © 7? =. 

cali s men or women to falter in their eager more than two and a quarter billion dollars 
th sea’ h for a better life. worth of life insurance. In these hundred years, es chlor oct 


more than one billion, six hundred million 


er T] as ¢ ] > . e 
th VI bos ve ad of — — Penn dollars have been paid to policy owners and PE NN 
is [| “© alstarted business one hundred years ago. ee a ] 
I their beneficiaries. THE MUTUAL 


lains so today after a century of achieve- 


* HB omer: that has made all previous human accom- Standing on the threshold of a second century OTT r 1 
pli: ment seem pale by comparison. of service, all Penn Mutualists throughout the LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


ra : "i ; country are proud to play so vital a role in this 
E Vit. to high achievement and the enjoyment of colorful pageant that America unfolds. 


1847 * BACK OF YOUR INDEPENDENCE STANDS THE PENN MUTUAL * 1947 


John A. Stevenson, President 


INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 
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Broader Social Aspects of the 


Well-Secured Family 


By JoHN S. SKELLY 


Superintendent of Agencies, The Prudential 


We tend to think exclusively of life 
insurance from the personal point of 
view—in terms of what it means to 
people. It’s only natural that we should. 


We sell life insurance to people. We 
hear of what life insurance has done 
for people. We work to extend the 
benefits of life insurance to more peo- 


ple. We cannot help but think of people 
first—and it’s a good thing that we do. 
Life insurance’s primary function is to 
serve them. 

Yet, we would all benefit if we occa- 
sionally withdrew from the daily hurly 
burly to look at life insurance from a 
broader aspect, to see the service it 
renders to society as a whole. Looked 


at in this way, we can see that life 
insurance still deals with people, but it 
becomes clear that it not only serves 


those who are left behind and those who 
live to retirement age, it serves at the 
seme time the whole community. Some 
of the ways it does this are apparent; 
others are but even more im- 
portant. 
Keeps Family Off Retief 

It is obvious when a head of a family 
dies, leaving a well thought-out insur- 
ance program to take care of his loved 
ones, that here is a family that will not 
need public support, that here is a fam- 
ily that will keep off the relief ro'ls. 
The community as a who'e_ benefits 
thereby—it does not have to tax itself 
to support its less fortunate members. 

But that is a negative service to the 
community. There are positive gains, 
too, deriving from the well-secured fam- 
ily. Its members are better off physically, 
psychologically, mentally and spiritually, 
because they are self-reliant. Physical’y 

because children that have the fu'l- 
time attention of their mother through 
the school years are better cared for 
more apt to have regular meals and 
more time spent out-of-doors in health- 
ful recreation. Psychologically—because 
again with a mother’s continual care, 
children grow to maturity in an atmos- 
phere of security and neces- 
sary, we know, to their proper psycho- 
logical growth. Mentally—because life 
insurance guarantees their education 
and enables them to develop skills and 
talents to the greatest extent possible 
Spiritually—because a family held to- 
gether with love and a mother’s care 
will gain a better sense of values than 
one scattered and insecure. 

Society draws from the well-secured 
family fewer juvenile delinquents, fewer 
maladjusted — personalities. Instead, it 


less so, 


love—so 


gains better-educated, more valuab!e 
citizens. 
Do not- think that the community’s 


gains from well-secured families exist 
only if the head dies. Far from it. The 
family that has life insurance to protect 
it against calamity is beset with 
worry, with fear of the future. Security 
cushions it from stress, and its members 
all benefit. The family that is bui'din: 
its own security from its own resources 
is bound to be a better family and one 
the community can look to for construc 
tive contributions. 
Society the Gainer 


less 


Society gains, too, when the head of 
the family survives to a period of com 
fortable retirement. The resources of an 
insurance plan then can be used to pro- 
vide income-—making it possible for the 
wage-earner to leave his job to a 
younger, more adaptab!e replacement. 
He can do this without adding his and 
his wife’s name to the relief rolls; or 
becoming a burden to his children. He 
can do this because he had planned 
security through life insurance when 
he was Since the number of 


younger. 





Handy & Boesser 
JOHN S. SKELLY 
older people in our community continues 
to grow, the burden of their support 
could become intolerable to the gom- 
munity without life insurance to help 
thosé who otherwise could not become 
self-sufficient. 
The well-secured family is a benefit 
to society, as well as to itself, 
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enjoy the fruits of a lifeti il 
‘ ‘ oy, é me «i toil, 
Basic Family Needs Life insurance can assure a gu nteed 
‘ income for the rest of life, 
~ » > r I. . 

(Continued from Page 17) Few persons have provided fo ~ al] oj 
come assures that the family will step these basic needs, but all sh bear 
down—not drop down. egg mind; otherwise, the ; with 

the insurance need might rat) yal 

P ° 5! ‘ lalize 

3—The Need for Family Maintenance {),4¢ his chances of survival ar> much 
Every six months more than 175,000 greater than his chances of becoming 
youngsters under age 19 become father- @ Statistic in any one year, t the 
iess. Without Dad, they need Mother decision is not his to make. Ho would 


part-time mother but a 
Insurance income during 
the all-important school years makes 
certain that the children will have a 
chance to prepare for worthwhile posi- 
tions in later life. 

4—The Need for Lifetime Income for 
Wife 


more—not a 
full-time one. 


After the children are grown, what 
happens to Mother? It is a known tact 
that women outlive men. The wife 
should be assured an income for the 
rest of her life—not just for the rest 
of his. 
5—The Need for Educational Funds 

A college education is not a luxury--- 
it is a necessity. In 1900 on‘y 250,009 
young men and women entered co'lege. 
Today, there are more than one and 
one-half million. Surveys show that the 
average college-trained man—during his 
lifetime—earns $72,000 more than the 
high school graduate. Life insurance to 
euarantee a child a college education 
doesn’t cost-—it PAYS! 
6—The Need for Mortgage Liquidation 

At age 35 there is one chance in six 
that a person will not live out the term 
of a twenty-year mortgage. Mortgage 
insurance leaves the family a deed in- 
stead of a debt. 
7—The Need for Retirement Income 

Out .of every 100 persons now aged 
65, twelve are still working and sixty- 
five are dependent upon others for the 
necessities of life. Less than one out 
of four can afford to take life easy and 
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not be taking any chance. He wuld De 
gambling with his family’s secur ty. 
That’s why we are trying t 


: ipress 
others with the fact that the future 
beiongs _to those who prepare for jt 
Given time, futures could be pared 
for, but we can’t be sure of tite. That 
is why American and Canadian ‘amiies 
need the family security sery And 


that is why qualified life unde: writers 


must continue their efforts to jrovide 
intelligent guidance to the surin« 
public. 


Group Insurance 
(Continued from Page 17) 


costs them anything at all—than avail 
able to them in any other way. 

2. The very method by which em- 
ployes make payments for Group insur- 
ance—the convenient payroll deduction 
method—is a kind of insurance. It in- 
sures the formation of a good habit. 
the habit of thrift. And this habit acts 
to keep the family protected. 


Many Can’t Obtain Individual Policies 


3. Many wage-ezrners either cannot 
obtain individual insurance po'icies, or 
can do so only at extremely high rates, 
because of poor health, occupational 
hazards or advanced age. Group insur- 
ance, available without medical exami- 
nation and carrying no exclusions for 
age, occupation or physical condition, is 
a comforting answer to such workers’ 


anxiety about their families and_ the 
future. 
4. Peace of mind, that priceless in- 


gredient of happiness in life, is to a 
great extent the product of a feeling 
of security. Here Group insurance is in 
a unique and gratifying position in rela- 
tion to the family. Clearly, the employer 
who adopts a Group plan relieves his 
employes of much concern about the 
future. Their increased peace of mind 
is reflected in better morale and good- 
will, in greater cooperation and _ efli- 
ciency. The natural result: improved 
production for the employer. He bene- 
fits, yes, but so do the employes. Their 
peace of mind, which is translated into 
more willing effort, in turn means 
greater production—and greater produc- 
tion leads ultimately to more income for 
every employe-family group. 

5. To employes and their dependents, 
Group death, disability and hospital ex- 
pense claim payments mean bills paid, 
hardships alleviated, adjustments made 
easier. Group life insurance _ benefits 
alone, which in many cases represent 
one year’s income of the worker, are 0! 
incalculable importance to his widow 
and children in time of need. 


Stabilizes Economic Conditions 


6. Every community, and the entire 
nation are, of course, family affairs too. 
The ever-growing acceptance of Group 


insurance means that individual i: tiative 
is strengthened and that fewer — milies 
are likely to become objects public 
charity. In sum, Group claim pe: ments, 
like insurance claim payments ¢: \crally. 
are an important factor in s!_ vilizing 


economic conditions in commu: :¢s—!t 
families—throughout the count: 
p in- 


There are my six points. Gr "J 


surance serves business, the co: unity 
and the nation. In short, it se: es the 
family, for industry and go: nment 

exist for the welfare of family 
The insurance man who sell: Grou? 
insurance deals in family securii in It 
most comprehensive sense. H po 
) 


protection to the greatest nul r 
the greater good of all. 
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“Maybe it is undignified—but look at the apps I get!” 


A Sense of Humor 
Helps Bankerslifemen 
Do a Better Job 


It’s easy enough to laugh at the other fellow, but when you 
can work up a pretty good smile laughing at yourself, you’ve 


really got something. 


Bankerslifemen do have that something . . . they can laugh 
both ways. They get opportunities to smile at themselves 
often when they see the rib-tickling cartoons which appear in 
Onward, the field force’s own publication. This ability to 
laugh at himself and to handle a difficult situation with a deft 
touch of humor many times helps a Bankerslifeman gain a 


new policyowner. 


A good sense of humor works harmoniously with the 
thorough, quality training all Bankerslifemen receive . . . it 


makes them the kind of life underwriters you like to know 


as friends, fellow workers, or competitors. 


BANKERS Life COMPANY 


DES MOINES, IOWA 


“I don’t know who sold insurance in those days, Joe, but I’'d say he was 





“Pop pays me two-bits for every inquiry I produce!” 





























pretty well covered.” 





“I realize you want your customers to know you've just graduated from 


the Home Office Training School, Stromer, but I still don’t 


advise wearing that outfit!” 
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whole-time contract with the Many. 
facturers Life. 
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The following year he ea 1 his 
eans CO ‘ws 1910N Senior Production Club memb: ip by 
writing well over $200,000 by ec end 
of July. In both 1944 and 5 he 

bettered this mark by a con: ‘er. 
5 ' _ oS : able 
By THE Rev. ADEN PgrIcLes WILLIAMS, D.D. margin when he became a Ser Club 
member in March. Last year Mr. Cow; 
‘ . , , < year 2 an 
Pastor, Monument Methodist Church, Richmond, Va. was the first man in the con) ny to 
qualify for the Senior Club, ming 

It was Coleridge who said: “Work that of showing a man how to preserve a member in January. He Is vice 

dei : fi asa? at , president of the company’s 1947 }’rodyc- 

without hope is like collecting nectar personal worth through the making of tion Club ° : 

in a sieve.” In every area of service this PTOPCT Provision | tor himself and his In addition to producing such a laroe 
ADs a5 ites ies : loved ones. Life insurance can guaran- an ig Beri ge Pee arge 

is true. Christianity is accused of pro- tee this to individuals and thus point rear Ail rani A "y mich finds 

posing to the saints a long range pro- the way to economic security. Were it kare: Te Fo pe ween DERENG- 
; : ee heads gh at lent societies and to serve as com- 

gram which guarantees the wearing of eae rid Beery xing Pins pp Po ee mittee member in a Masonic |ilee. 

a crown through the eternities, in com- ireedom, | would say that every person 

pensation for ‘the sufferings and hard- should be compelled to carry life in- 

ships which we endure on earth, while SUrance. ee ; . "i Saito 

cae worldly friends wear the crown of No one except a Minister of the Gos- = 

material prosperity. This accusation dis- pel can know just how much life insur- Hawaii 

torts the emphasis of modern Christian- ance means to religion. When a min- One of the most successful agents 

ister stands beside a death bed, he Foster Studio in Hawaii, T. Saito signed his contract 


ity. Religion today says with all earnest- 
ness that all men should share in the 
good things of life. These good things 
do not come by chance, but with the 
availability of our medium of exchange 
money. Money gives wings to hope 
and takes nothing away from genuine 
piety. 
Private Possessions Justified by Entire 
New Testament 
life insurance is the means of 
indemnifying our loved ones with a por- 
tion of our worldly goods, let us for 
convenience refer to it as money. There 
is danger in money, and there is power 


Since 


A. P. Williams 

Dr. A. P. Williams, born in Harri- 
son County, Mississippi, received his 
Meridian Male College, 
Central Plains College, Vanderbilt 
University, and did graduate theo- | 
logical work at Columbia University. | 
\ Doctor of Divinity degree was | 
conferred on him by Randolph Ma- 
con College, Ashland, Va., one of the | 


education at 


oldest men’s colleges in America, in 
1939. Duke University conferred on 
him an honorary membership in 


Omicron Delta Kappa, national lead- 
ership fraternity, in 1938. 

In the ministry thirty-four years 
Dr. Williams has served on _ the 
Bishop's cabinet in Virginia for six 
years. He was one of Methodism’s 
most notable leaders in church and 
| parsenage building during the war 
| years with headquarters in Wash- | 
ington, D. C. For a period of six | 
years, he led more than 400 ministers 
in the number of new members and 
converts to his church. Monument 
Avenue Methodist Church has a 
membership of 1,800 and a_ paid 
| staff of twelve assistants. He is the 
| father of four sons, one of whom is | 
Martin B. Williams, executive direc- 
tor, Industrial Insurers Conference. 





| 
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in money. There is life and security in 
money. Because money is so much a 
part of man, Jesus had much to say 
about material possessions. The major 
portion of His teachings has to do with 
the right use of money. Jesus nowhere 
condemned the ownership of it, but He 
did condemn its improper use, particu- 
larly in His answer to the rich young 
ruler. Private possessions are justified 
in the teachings of the entire New 
Testament. 

I have often said to my friends in the 
insurance field that, next to the minis- 
try, they are engaged in the divinest 
work on earth. A life insurance agent 
is justified in doing his utmost to make 
every person aware of his responsibili- 
ties so that he will secure the amount 
and kind of insurance which will pro- 
vide peace of mind and heart both in 
life and in death. Next to saving a 
man’s soul, the holiest work I know is 


knows what a difference it makes to the 
dying and the bereaved if those remain- 
ing are to be protected by a_ well- 
planned insurance program. That knowl- 
edge heightens the inward peace of the 
dying person and enables the sorrowing 
loved ones to cling to a sublimer faith 
in the goodness of God and the thought- 
fulness of man. 

A minister’s business is to preach, 
and here is my sermon: First-—Life in- 
surance saves from grinding fear. The 
New Testament condemns fear. Our 
modern psychiatrists recognize fear as 
one of mankind’s deadliest enemies. 
Fear blights life; blasts ambition; les- 
sens vitality, and retards organized re- 
ligion itself. Counselors in religious work 
recognize the fear complex as one of 
humanity’s gravest problems. A man or 
an organization capable of helping to 


DR LALO. 


WILLIAMS 


lift the burden of fear from the shoul- 
ders of mankind is God-sent and God- 
inspired. Life insurance falls within that 
classification. 

Second—Life insurance promotes hu- 
man dignity, and thus makes itself a 
Christian agency. It is a proven fact 
that people who are protected by life 
insurance are the happiest supporters of 
the Church and all enterprises of the 
Kingdom of God. It is these who most 
willingly pay the bills, reach the lost 
and despairing, and make the daring 
proposals of Kingdom expansion. It is 
they who always look toward the East 
and toward the dawn of a new day; and 
whose ‘faith will not be denied. God bless 
the insurers! Whether labeled so or not, 
they are—‘Religion in Action.” 








Write for brochure today, 
addressing Harold B. Wendell, 


Director of Agencies. 


Vhe 


Clarence J. Daly, President 





A better chance 
for BIGGER income... 








Capitol Life Insurance Company 


Our copyrighted Q-V-S 
COMPENSATION 
PLAN rewards Quality, 
Volume, and length of 
Service generously. 


P| Performance Bonus 
pays you extra dollars 
monthly for business 
that stays . . . to Field 
Underwriters who stay. 


2 Builds substantial re- 
newal income twice as 
fast during the early re- 
newal years. 


3 Carries a Life Time 
Service Fee. 


Home Office: Denver, Colo. 











with the Manufacturers Life in 1934, His 
membership in his company’s Million 
Dollar Circle was announced in April, 
1945, and in 1946 he was one of his 
company’s top twenty-five producers, 
In addition to his insurance activities, 
Mr. Saito has found time to attend the 
University of Hawaii for one or two 
courses each semester. In 1945 he was 
the agency leader in the sale of war 
bonds for the United States Seventh 
War Loan Drive, and during this drive 
he made personal sales of $275,000 which 
brought his total over the $1,000,000 
mark for the various loans to that date. 





H. R. Demetrius 


Jamaica 

Born in St. Catherine, Jamaica, H. 
R. Demetrius attended school in Kings- 
ton where he later was employed by 
the Kingston Industrial Works. Mr. 
Demetrius came to the Manufacturers 
Life in April, 1940, and by September 
of that year he had signed a whole-time 
contract. In 1941 and 1942 he qualified 
for the Junior Production Club and 
since 1943 he has been continually a 
Senior Production Club member. In 1945 
he also qualified for membership in the 
company’s Million Dollar Circle. He 
has qualified for the company’s paid tor 
business Honor Roll (Minimum $10,009) 


every month since March 1941—a total 
of seventy-four months. 
A. P. Goldman 
Agency Assistant 
South Eastern Asia 
A. P. Goldman has been with the 
Manufacturers Life since 1933, being 
made district manager of the |’enang 
office in 1939. He earned six consecutive 
Production Club memberships pre- 
war years. ©: 
Born in Shanghai, prior to joining 
the Manufacturers Life he worked in 
the actuarial department of a life m- 
surance company; as an_ exchange 
broker in Singapore; and as a motorcat 
salesman. Keenly interested in sports, 
Mr. Goldman also devoted muc!) time 
to military training. Holding tl rank 
of major in the Straits Settlements 
Volunteer Force, he went on active serv- 
ice early in 1940 and was captuied by 
the Japanese when Singapore ell im 
February, 1942. He was held a p:isoner 
in the infamous Siamese labor camps 
for more than three years. } 
From the time of his releas: until 
July, 1946, he was attached the 
Malayan Division of the Colonia! Uiiice 
in London, England, and returned 10 his 
insurance career as soon as cor itions 
permitted. He has recently beon_ ap 
pointed agency assistant in Sout! bast 
ern Asia.,In recognition of his we serv” 
ices in Malaya, Mr. Goldmai. Ww 


awarded a “Mention in Despatc!°s 
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sym! 
ceding the address. JOSEPH L EGAN 
PRESOENT 















Ship Redsogram 











Tho tiling ume sbown ia the date june om tesegrams and day jeter. is STANDARD TIME at pont of origin, Time of feceips & SYANUAKD TIMe at point of watuwwatu » 
WU D 26 PDSOAKPARK ILL JUN 19 1041A eyia 


Ww P WORTHINGTON VICE PRESICENT 


HOME LIFE INS CO= successive 


:HOME LIFE AVERAGE POLICY OF 11799 DOLLARS SOLD DURING 1946 year 
WAS HIGHEST FOR 10TH SUCCESSIVE YEAR AMONG ALL NORTH AMERICAN eee 
COMPANIES WITH OVER ONE HUNDRED MILLION DOLLARS OF INSURANCE 
IN FORCE STOP AVERAGE SOLD WAS 11813 IF INCREASES REVIVALS AND 
ADDITICNS INCLUDED STOP AVERAGE POLICY IN FORCE OF 5301 
DOLLARS WAS HIGHEST FOR 5TH CONSECUTIVE YEAR= 

‘ROBERT’ W LORD FLITCRAFT INC. 


11799 10TH 1946 11813 5301 5TH..1247P “Ceres 























If you asked a Home Life field man that question, he'd probably say 
something like this .. . 


“In our company, field men don't try to sell policies. We try to solve 
problems. That's the basic idea behind Planned Estates service. 


“Any career underwriter knows that a man buys life insurance for just 


one reason—because it's the best solution, usually the only solution, to Home Life's field men devote thet 


his problems of financial security. P , 
energies to seeking problems to solve, 

"So when we sit down with a new client, we try to find out exactly what ; 
el not prospects to sell. That’s one reason 

he wants, what he needs, in the way of financial security for himself and hei EOE 
his family. Only when we know that can we do a thorough, intelligent job a CORNY HN NED 


of planning the insurance he already owns, of prescribing additional insur- average policy for ten years in a row. 


ance if he needs it. And that’s one reason they are doing 
“Only when we know that can we be sure that the service we give him such an outstanding job of building 
is the exact kind of service he wants and needs." successful careers for themselves. 








HOME LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


JAMES A. FULTON 256 BROADWAY, NEW YORK WILLIAM P. WORTHINGTON 


President Agency Vice Presidént 


"The Home of Planned Extates 
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John Handcrson 
BRAILEY 


EARLE W. 


substantial volume of business each 
year with a persistency record of close 
to 1OO%. 


Corydon K. Litchard 
Lovell H. Cook 


Corydon k. Litchard, CLU, and Lovel! 
H. Cook, CLU, of the Litchard & Cook 
\vency, Massachusetts Mutual Life, 
Springfield, Mass. : 

What services do the life insurance 
agent render? To those who have had 
direct contact with an unusual situation 
in their family of an emergency of one 
sort or another this word needs no fur- 
ther clarification. To those who have 
not, the experience of the policyholder 
who was fatally injured in a railroad ac- 
cident illustrates the point. Given but 
a short time to live, the servicing agent 
found that the premium on the policy 
had not been ‘paid within the require | 
time. His signature was necessary to 
reinstate the life insurance to its origina! 
value. The agent sought admittance to 
the hospital room and, with the aid of 
other attendants, was able to procure the 
necessary signature. Though, in this in- 
stance, it was only possible to procure 
this signature by means of a pen’s being 
held in the teeth of the injured man, 
the issuing company was able to pay this 
claim in full in behalf of his wife and 
children. 


Hold-Up Also Results in Tragic 


Insurance Aftermath 


Another such incident occurred when 
in a hold-up in one of-a large city’s 
stores an innocent bystander was fatally 
shot by the departing malefactor. The 
insurance policies were likewise found 
to be in a lapsed condition, and, here 
again, the agent presented himself at 
the hospital and procured the necessary 
signature to reinstate this insurance in 
favor of his family. 

It would have been poor economy for 
either the engineer or the innocent by- 
stander in the store in these two in- 
stances to attempt to own life insurance 
on a so-called cheaper basis, namely, 
without the services of the distributing 
agent. 

Calculated in the purchase price by 
all American life insurance companies, 
in addition to all other benefits, is the 
cost of continuous service to the in- 
sured, the beneficiary and, even in some 
instances, to the children and grand- 
children of the insured. Search the pol- 





icy of any company in the country and 
you will not find a single clause refer- 
ring to the advisory and service benefit 
which plays such a large part in the 
adaptation of life insurance to the needs 
of the individual. Nevertheless, it is an 
implied and established procedure and 
the payment of each premium deposit 
entitles the policyholder to this highly 
trained, professional custodianship of 
his affairs. 


Advisory Service 


During tiie past twenty years many 
life insurance companies and agents of 
the country have developed this ad- 
visory service to policyholders to a pro- 
fessional level where its value in coor- 
dinating a life insurance program with 
individual financial programs has safe- 
guarded the wives, children and_ busi- 
nesses of hundreds of thousands of 
American citizens. 

It is axiomatic that life insurance must 
be sold frequently against competition 
for dollars, which is extremely acute, 
almost always against a desire for pres- 
ent enjoyment stronger than a desire 
for postponed benefits. Agents, who go 
into homes and businesses throughout 
America establishing sound personal and 
family plans, arranging retirement bene- 
fits for old age, furnishing the funds to 
maintain the stability of the American 
business organizations, are making an 
outstanding contribution to the indi- 
vidual served as well as to the economic 
well-being of the nation. 

The professional life insurance agent 
of 1947 must be a highly skilled busi- 
nessman. The demands placed upon him, 
the knowledge required of him, have 
gone way beyond anything expected 
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(aman UFE TOWER 


A Tower of Strength In The Deep South 








Provides liberal agency contracts direct with the 
Company, allowing excellent first year and con- 


tinuous renewal commissions. 


Operates in Alabama, Arkansas, Louisiana, Missis- 


sippi, Tennessee and Texas. 


§RANCE COMPANY 
906 
MISSISSIPPI 











twenty years ago. The responsibility 
placed upon him for programming a 
plan of family needs or social security 
benefits or for advising his clients to 
have properly drawn wills, has required 
him to explore almost every phase of 
sound financial planning. 

During the past century the life insur- 
ance agents of America have made a 
signal contribution to the nation’s ad- 
vancement through the service they 
have rendered. Today they play a con- 
tinued and increasingly important part 
in producing individual security and 
independence and the preservation of 
democratic ideals. 











This is the same 














“NOT BY IDLE CHANCE---” 


|—*Earned highest rate of interest in 1946 
on mean invested assets among United 
States life insurance Companies with as 
much as 100 million in force. 


2—-*Paying highest rate of interest in |947 
on funds held in trust for policyholders 
and beneficiaries. 
now being paid has been paid continu- 
ously since organization in 1907. 


The rate of interest 


advertisement which 
appeared in 1936, 1937, 1938, 1939, 
1940, 1941, 1942, 1943, 1944, 1945 
and 1946 Gold Book. Of course, we had 
to change the dates each year. 

statement of facts needs no change! ! 


® 
JEFFERSON STANDARD 


Life Insurance Company 


But, the 


Ralph C. Price, President 
Greensboro, N. C. 


*From published statistical reports. 





Formerly With New York 
“Giants” Baseball Team 


WILLIAM T. SMITH 


William T. Smith, Kokomo, Ind., man- 
ager of Wisconsin National Life for 
northern Indiana, was formerly with the 
New York Giants (National League ball 
club). Mr. Smith was graduated from 
Indiana University in 1938 with a B.S. 
degree. He won the Balfour Award as 
the outstanding pftcher of the Hoosiers 
championship baseball team. His pro- 
fessional pitching for the Giants was 
cut short by a torn shoulder muscle. 

From 1939 to 1942 he served as coach 
and supervisor of physical education in 
Kokomo High School, and then went 
with Wisconsin National. In Worl! Wat 


II he was in the Army Air Force and 
was assigned as physical traininy spe 
cialist at Randolph Field, Tex, and 
also was director of pliysical ‘ning 


at Army air fields in Kansas anc | €xas. 
Then, he was assigned as supe: sor 0! 
overseas shipments at the AA Com 
tinuation Training Center, Mon ©, La. 
He was discharged as a .captat! 


Necessity of Resear: 

In an address on place of resé 

American life, Leroy A. Lincoln pres 

dent of Metropolitan Life, gay this 

quotation from Sermon on the punt: 

“Seek, and ye shall find; knock, nd 1 
shall be opened unto you.” 


*h in 
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Heading for Sunshine. . . 


“Today, as I leave this office for the last time, my wife and I step confi- 
dently ahead into sunshine . . . sunshine which will ripen fully the fruits 
of all these years. Today, we start a new and better life . . . while we 
can still enjoy it fully. Today, for the first time, I realize how right I was 
to set aside a portion of my income for the retirement plan which is now 
our ‘ticket to independent sunset years’.” 
7 # 7 T 

Of all things which can be bought and sold—independence for retirement 
is most universally desired. This is part of the stock in trade in life insur- 
ance underwriting . . . a business unsurpassed for deep personal grati- 


fication and steady growth toward success. 





ETNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Etna Casualty and Surety Company 


Automobile Insurance Company ~° Standard Fire Insurance Company 


HARTFORD 15, CONNECTICUT 
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Small Business Is Big Field 


By H. E. Nevonen 
General Agent, Washington National, Fort Dodge, Iowa 


H. E. NEVONEN 


The benefits of life insurance can 


hardly be better developed to a prospect 
than with an interview on business in- 
surance, especially that dealing with 
partnerships. 

Few business partners today realize 
that upon the death of any one of them 


longer in business 
organized and 


The 


the survivors are no 
until a new firm can be 
the deceased partner’s interest paid. 
survivors will naturally wish to con- 
tinue the business and only close the 
doors a day for the funeral, and it has 
probably never occurred to them that 
unless a satisfactory partnership agree- 
ment is written for the business, and 


Keeping Family Secure 


(Continued from Page 17) 


his plans tor himself and his family. 
The more clearly he sees his needs for 
insurance; the more clearly he sees each 
policy as part of a program designed to 
help him in his search for security, the 
more certain it is that his interest will 
be maintained. And a policyholder who 
is interested in his insurance remains 
a policyholder. 

Yes, selling the policy right, and sell- 
ing the right policy, are fundamental. 
But conservation is a never-ending ac- 
tivity and that means “service.” Service 
is much more than a word which gen- 
eralizes upon the actual acts which are 
performed—it is more properly an atti- 
tude built upon a sincere interest in 
your clients. It is your application of 
the Golden Rule to your profession. 

Importance of Periodic Contact 

How long has it been since you last 
saw every one of your policyholders? 
\re they familiar with the fact that 
they can insure their insurance through 
the use of the settlement options and 
by so doing increase the value of their 
much as 20% or more? 
the ways in 
used? How 


insurance as 
\re they familiar with 
which dividends can be 
about contingent beneficiaries and rat- 
ing removals? These are just a few 
of the reasons why regular, periodic 
contact with your clients is a necessity. 
There 1s a real feeling of satisfaction 
in the knowledge that you are helping 


others—helping to keep families secure. 
And there are also tangible rewards 
which you receive. We use the slogan 


‘The business that stays is the business 
that pays.” It pays the underwriter—but 
it also pays the beneficiary at a time 
when is needed most. 


money 





immediate cash can be provided for the 
settlement of the deceased’s estate, they 
are in business no longer. 

The small business provides a large 
field for the solicitation of this type 
of business. Every community has many 


small enterprises with an inventory 
from $5,000 to $50,000. These business- 
men are easily approached and_ will 


usually welcome an opportunity to have 





H. E. Nevonen 


H. E. Nevonen started selling life 
insurance when 19 years old and 
after leaving Drake University. When 
|21 he became a general agent of 
| Washington National in Fort Dodge. 
He entered the Army as a private 
in 1942 and was discharged as a first 
lieutenant in December, 1946. During 
his first six months as a civilian he 
| paid for $500,000 in addition to doing 
[organization work. 











some good advice on their partnership 
problems. 

A representative of our company could 
not arouse any interest in the purchase 
of personal insurance by one partner, 
and could not even obtain a satisfactory 
interview on the subject, being told 
that adequate life insurance was owned. 
A few days later he approached this 
same man and asked him if he would 
like to buy his partner’s interest for 
60 cents on the dollar, and, after a brief 
explanation, an appointment was made 
with both partners, resulting in the 
sale of $10,000 Twenty Pay Life on each 
of the partners’ lives. During the course 
of the interview, it was determined that 
each partner only had $3,000 of personal 
life insurance. When the business life 
insurance policies were delivered, a 
recommendation and proposal were sub- 
mitted for a complete family and retire- 
ment income contract. One partner 
commented that if he had not had occa- 
sion to have confidence in this insur- 
ance agent, developed through this busi- 
ness insurance sale, he would not be- 
lieve that so much could be done with 
life insurance, and he bought the com- 
plete package and gave his check for 


Was an Attorney 
In His Home Town 


POTWIN 


ARTHUR S. 


Arthur S. Potwin of Portland, Ore., 
Connecticut Mutual Life, is a graduate 
of University of Oregon and Northwest 
College of Law and was admitted to the 
bar in 1936. Following two years prac- 
{ice in Oregon he became an attorney 
in the company’s home office in Hart- 
ford, specializing in business insurance, 


pension trusts, and tax and_ estate 
studies. He has addressed many life 
underwriters’ associations and _ trust 


councils in the East and Middle West, 
and was appointed by the former Asso- 
ciation.of Life Insurance Presidents on 
1 committees to confer with the 
U. S. Treasury Department on pension 
trust ‘and salz iry stabilization regulations. 

Every two months during past year 
he has covered the Pacific Coast agen- 
cies for Connecticut Mutual, consulting 
with its agents in connection with busi- 
ness insurance, pension trusts and taxa- 
tion matters. The time intervening be- 
tween his five years in the home office 
and his present work was spent in the 
Navy where he served on the USS” Sara- 
toga, Hornet and Bataan in the Pacific. 

Potwin’s personal production has been 
at rate of about $500,000 a year. In addi- 





an annual premium; and the other part- 
ner, in an interview a few days later, 
also admitted that it would be the only 
solution to his problem. 





c 











* 
INCREASE YOUR SALES 
COMPLETE INSURANCE PROTECTION FOR 
YOUR POLICYHOLDERS 
LIFE 
Including Juvenile — Family Group — Retirement Bonds 
ACCIDENT & HEALTH 
Including Hospitalization — Lifetime Disability Coverage 
AGENCY OPENINGS IN 
Calif., Ill., Ind., Kans., Mich., Mo. Neb., N. J.. N. D., Ohio, Wis. and Wyo. 
NORTH AMERICAN LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF CHICAGO 
C. G. ASHBROOK, Vice Pres.-Director of Agencies 
NORTH AMERICAN BUILDING, 
CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS 
b= — tate = ~ 
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Start of Life Insura:.ce 


In his study of life insuranc: made 
in connection with the history of the 
Metropolitan Life, Marquis Janis gives 
the Romans credit for startin: fe in- 





surance. Their annuum paid a certain 
sum for a term of years; in oth¢ ords, 
an annuity. Their collegia we clubs 
with mutual benefit aims. The joiner 
paid initiation fees and month’ dyes 
Accumulated money went to hel, mem. 
bers in adversity through sick: ss or 
accident, and, above all, to giv them 
good funerals and do somethin; ir the 
widows and children. 

tion to his Pacific Coast consult: work 
he has teamed with a former Us versity 


of Oregon classmate, O. C. Pali r, and 


they have their own firm—Paliner & 
Potwin—specializing in business ‘ife in- 
surance, estate studies and nsion 
plans. 
Small Estates 
(Continued from Page 9) 
this particular step may become a little 


tedious, it must be remembered that in 
sinall estates there is usually only one, 
two or at the most, three, companies 
involved. Furthermore, after a little ex- 
perience, this phase of the work will not 
be burdensome—especially if a simp*e 
flow chart—showing the progress of each 
case—is maintained. 

While the advantages to the buyer in 
the elimination of waste, the assured 
fulfillment of critical needs, the coordin- 
ation with S. S., the selection of a plan 
commensurate with his financial posi- 
tion, and the fact that he and his wife 
can understand the entire arrangement, 
are tremendously important for the wel- 
fare of those most concerned, I would 
remind you at this time that there are 
several important benefits which also ac- 
crue to the agent from this type of 
operation. 

First of all, it provides a natural, easy, 
self-assured ‘approach because the pur- 
pose of each interview is to serve by 
solving an important problem for the 
prospect. Secondly, it enlists the co- 
operation of the prospect by developing 
a “working together” attitude which 
places the underwriter in a “purchasing 
agent” capacity. Third, it assures the 
agent that he has the advantage of 
always selling the most critical need 
This, in turn, provides a basis for the 
strongest possible closing motivation. 
Fourth, it paves the way for repeat 
sales, because few programs are com- 
pleted on the original sale and when 
properly setviced, competition for future 
sales is practically eliminated. Fifth, be- 
cause of the nature of the service, it 
builds prestige for the agent and ap- 
preciation on the part of the policy 
owner. These factors aid materially in 
center of influence prospecting and in 
the establishment of prospect nests.” 
Sixth, while the average sale will not be 
large in dealing with people of small 
estates, they will, nevertheless, be 
larger than package sales to tlie same 
group. 

To the man who is commission con- 
scious, I would have this to say—an 
operating ratio of six approaches to three 
presentations to one closed case 10r 


an average policy of $5,000—can 'e de- 
veloped by any conscientious underwriter 
working intelligently in this particular 
field. Furthermore, it is practic«l tor 
the underwriter to have two int: “views 


daily for a five day week und:r this 
y J 


plan. Thus, a $15,000 weekly pr: iction 
is a practical objective. 

The Agent 

The future of life insure: ¢ ™ 

America is certainly dependen: to 4 

very great extent, on the deve) men! 


and operation of the agency S$) as | 
do not hestitate to predict tha’ those 


agents who conscientiously dev: their 
effort to the programming of th stay 
estates will perform an incalculab serv 


ice to their clients, will contribut much 
to the development of the agency » stem 
will have a permanent and p1 table 
field for their activities and will ‘erive 
great satisfaction from their efi 
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"(A SERIES OF ADVERTISEMENTS ILLUSTRATING HOW LIFE INSURANCE AGENTS SERVE THEIR COMMUNITY BY SELLING LIFE INSURANCE) 





File on the Home Builder Who Never Drove a Nail 


Up AND DOWN the streets of his town, Tom Farrell can 
point out attractive homes he has helped to build. 
Yet Tom is not an architect...not a building con- 
tractor...not a carpenter or a mason. He’s an Equi- 
table Society representative. 

These homes which Tom Farrell points out with 
such satisfaction were financed through the 
Equitable Society’s Assured Home Ownership Plan. 
Thanks to Tom, they’re protected against the two 
greatest threats to home-ownership—death and hard 
times. 

And Tom takes particular pride in the fact that 





Hear the official broadcast of the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation. 


TUNE IN ON “THIS 1S YOUR FBI!” 
American Broadcasting Company 
EVERY FRIDAY NIGHT 











THOMAS I. PARKINSON, President - 393 Seventh Avenue, New York I, N.Y. 








of all the Assured Home Ownership Plans he has 
written, not one mortgage has ever been foreclosed ! 

Yes, selling life insurance provides more than a 
livelihood. It’s a good way of life, one that benefits 
the entire community. Safeguarding homes—edu- 
cating the good citizens of tomorrow— dignifying 
old age—bringing greater peace of mind to families 
everywhere—the Equitable Representative does a 
day’s work that is a source of daily satisfaction. He 
can be proud of the respect that is his as a member 
of a highly regarded profession and as a represent- 
ative of an institution like The Equitable Society. 


THE EQUITABLE 
LIFE ASSURANCE 


SOCIETY 
OF THE UNITED STATES 















































































All over America the Monarch 
Stands for the best in partici- 
pating life and noncancellable 


accident and sickness insurance. 


MONARCH LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


AL st 
SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 
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SPECIALIZING IN 


C 


Life—Participating and Non-Participating 


Accident and Health—Income Plans, 


Family Hospital Expense Plans, Medical 


Expense Plans 
Life Insurance with Immediate 
Disability 


Group Insurance—complete coverage— 


Employee Life Insurance (Wholesale ) 


Employee Retirement Plans 
Specific Plans for all modern needs 
Retirement Plans and Annuities 
Juvenile Insurance 


and featuring 


THE NEW AND UNUSUAL 


SAVINGS PLAN 


A distinctive life insurance service 


PACIFIC MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE—LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


GENERAL AGENCY OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL 
CENTERS IN FORTY STATES 











Early Experience Was as Georgia Banke: 


| 
| (Continued from Page 18) 





active vice presidency of the merged 
bank, but because he had become inter- 
ested in insurance he refused the offer. 
While with the Phoenix, a small bank, 
Campbell had been looking for means 
of augmenting his income and he did 
so by obtaining a part-time life insur- 
ance connection with The Prudential, 
also making a mortgage loan connection. 
As he was making more money in his 
activities outside of the banking field 
than in it, he began seriously thinking 
of making life insurance his full-time 
career and at the time of the bank 
merger gave up his active connection 
with the bank. At the same time he 
was made an inactive vice president of 
the enlarged bank, but devoted his major 
time to his insurance activities. From 
1925 to 1930 he gave his full time to 
life insurance and mortgage loan busi- 
ness. He paid for an average of over 
$500,000 personal business during each 
of these years, in two of which he was 
credited with in excess of $1,000,000 of 
personal production, 


Becomes a Prudential Manager 


His mood, therefore, was _ receptive 
when The Prudential offered him the 
management of its northern half of 
Florida Ordinary territory. On March 1, 
1930, he became manager of that terri- 
tory. 

Upon taking over the reins he found 
the agency had $8,500,000 of Ordinary 
business in force, and had paid _ for 
$585,000 in 1929. The organization, a 
skeleton one, consisted only of a cashier, 
one girl for stenography and clerical 
work, and two or three agents. Camp- 
bell quickly proved he was the right 
man for the job; the agency grew and 
in 1936 when the manager at Macon, 
Ga., died, the Macon agency’s territory 
was divided, southeast corner of Geor- 
gia being added to the Jacksonville of- 
fice. When The Prudential manager at 
Miami retired in 1941 Campbell was 
given the southern half of Florida, and 
so became manager for the state. 

Working on a unit basis Campbell 
opened detached offices at Miami, 
Tampa, Orlando, Tallahassee and Savan- 
nah, each under an assistant manager 
he had picked. At the time Campbe!l 
left Florida the Jacksonville agency of 
The Prudential had $64,000,000 insurance 
in force in Florida, and production was 
at the rate of $9,000,000 annually. In 
1943 and 1944 the Florida agency (Jack- 
sonville) led all of the company’s agen- 
cies. When he was transferred to New- 
ark the agency was divided into four 
agency offices: Jacksonville, Miami, 
Tampa and Savannah. 

Put Many Men Into Life Insurance 

The men who were put into The 
Prudential organization by Campbell 
have done well with the company. 
George W. Carter, Jacksonville mana- 
ger, was the only one who had had 
insurance experience before going with 
Prudential, with exception of W. S. 
Rodgers, Tampa manager, who had had 
some part-time insurance selling. Don- 
ald Bishop, now a regional manager at 
the home office in Newark, who was 
manager at Miami, and L. Cottrell Tally, 
also a home office regional manager, 
were taken by Campbell after they were 
graduated from University of Florida. 
Harry S. Greene, now manager at Mi- 
ami, was coach of the Orlando High 
School football team. E. N. Upshaw, 
Savannah, was a radio dealer in Florida. 
Lewis Montgomery, now Ordinary man- 
ager at Richmond, Va., brought into 
The Prudential by Campbell, became an 
agent, then assistant manager, and 
after experience at home office was 
made manager at Jackson, Miss., and 
then given the Richmond agency. In 
all, twenty-four men who were engaged 
by Campbell while in Florida have been 
promoted, either to the home office, 
managerial or assistant managerial posi- 
tions. Since Mr. Campbell came to 





Newark ten men have received mo- 
tions. One of this group, Henry | Tyn- 
dall, was made regional manag Or- 


dinary agencies, in home office, a; \oint- 
ment being made December 1, |! 


Becomes an Army Colone! 


Campbell entered World War {1 on 
November 17, 1942, with the rank of 
lieutenant colonel. He had been asked 
to take a position as director of the field 
organization of the facility security 
program, a subdivision of the Ofiice of 
Civilian Defense, charged with the spe- 
cific protection from sabotage of Goy- 
ernment, state, municipal and privately 
owned facilities, such as_ railroads, 
bridges, public buildings in Washington, 
important war munitions plants. B. N. 
Woodson, now executive vice president 
of Commonwealth Life, Louisville, was 
loaned to the OCD by the old Life 
Insurance Sales Research Bureau, and 
served with Colonel Campbell for six 
months. During that time the Ofiice of 
Civilian Defense set up the states’ war 
inspection service with the cooperation 
of the National Association of Insur- 
ance Commissioners, and part of Camp- 
bell’s duties was to see the Commis- 
sioners, who included Robert E. Dineen, 
New York, and James M. McCormack, 
Tennessee. In 1943 Campbell addressed 
the Insurance Commissioners at their 
convention on the theme of protection 
of plants, public works and other tar- 
gets which would have attention of 
saboteurs and other enemy aliens. The 
Insurance Commissioners gave _ their 
consent for fire and casualty companies 
to assist in this invaluable work of 
protecting the physical properties of 
the nation though a project by which 
inspectors and engineers of the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters and such 
affiliated bodies as inspection bureaus, 
and the casualty companies, made com- 
plete special reports relative to opera- 
tions of plants which were classified as 
essential war industries. 

The project was successful as there 
was no sabotage of major nature in the 
war, and when it was seen that this 
hazard was lessening Campbell was 
given another post. WAC had a per- 
sonnel of 68,000, and the War Depart 
ment wanted it increased to 200,000. Lite 
insurance men were put in charge o! 
this recruiting work under Lieutenant 
Colonels Eric G. Johnson, now vice 
president of Penn Mutual Life in charge 
of agencies, and John F. Johns, now 
agency vice president, Reliance Lite. 
Colonel Campbell was placed in charge 
of this recruiting work for the Second 
Service Command—New York, New Jer- 
sey and Delaware. 


While in New York he obtained the 
cooperation of a group of New York 
City life insurance executives and man- 
agers in developing a training procedure 
for WAC recruiting. Dudley Lowell, 
vice president, New York Life; William 
P. Worthington, vice president, |lome 
Life, and Ben Williams, at that time 
director of training for Mutual Life, 
cooperated in this project. Wit'in & 
short time Colonel Campbell was trans 
ferred back to Washington and made 
a supervisor in the planning branci: for 


WAC recruiting, having charge = 
Second and Fourth Service Com <= 
with special responsibility for th ¢& 


velopment of training material. 


Made Manager in Northern New -*se¥ 


When Campbell left the Army © De 


cember 30, 1944, he returned t Phe 
Prudential in Florida. The compa: , 0" 


May 1, 1945, put him in charge the 
Newark agency which has thirteen | 4 
ties in northern New Jersey anc “uns 
as far south as Trenton. The ‘ ode 
had paid for $6,005,000 in 1944. I: F 1 
it led the country for The Prud: "a, 


paying for $17,065,000 Ordinary, 7 
$7,500,000 Group. For the firs 31 
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Marion 


months of 1947 it again led, paying for Washington and the Florida Yacht Club 
¢}0,200,.00 Ordinary and $3,500,000 Group. at Jacksonville. : 

Its biceest month during first half of : His Family 

the yer was May when it was credited Mrs. Campbell was Miss 

with $4,097,000, leading all agencies of 3rown of Tuscaloosa, Ala. She was the 


the company. At the end of first six 
montis of 1947 it had $135,000,000_ of 
Ordin: and $100,000,000 Group in 
force. More than 75% of its business 
for by full-time agents. It has 


Ss pa 
sae in Paterson (Haskell Linnell, 
CLU, in charge), Jersey City (C. 12 
Keutze:), Trenton (F. Donald Lewis). 
As ite manager in Newark is Saul 
Vort, who is specifically in charge of 
Group production and the brokerage 
dep wruvent. Three assistant managers of 
the cy in Newark are R. K. Brown, 


|. J. ?lumb and R. M. Morris. Office 
manaver is W. J. McElhinney. Frances 
White. who has been with Campbell 
twelve years, is assistant to the mana- 
ger, 1wo office supervisors are A. 
Snitzer, in charge of new business, and 
Georee T. Buttner, in charge of old 
busin C. W. Palardy and James E. 
McEvoy are agency assistants and have 
key positions in the agency. 

Mr. Campbell became a CLU in 1933. 
In 1945 he was president of the Agency 
Management School in Chicago. He has 
made addresses on agency planning in 
Philadelphia, Harrisburg and Chicago. 
With Judd Benson, general agent, 
Union Central, Cincinnati, he conducted 
a two-hour seminar on the agency 
building process at the Agency Manage- 
ment Conference in Chicago. 

Colonel Campbell is president of The 
Prudential CLU Association and is 
chairman of The Prudential managers’ 
advisory committee. In Jacksonville he 
was chairman of the Managers and Gen- 
eral Agents Association and vice presi- 
dent of the Jacksonville Life Under- 
writers Association. He was also chair- 
man of the group which organized the 
state association of life underwriters. 
He belongs to the Canoe Brook Coun- 


try Club, Essex Club, Newark Down- 
town Club, Army and Navy Club of 


daughter of Robison Brown who for 
forty years was the secretary of the 
board of trustees, University of Ala- 
bama. They have a daughter, Marion, 
the wife of Dr. Milford B. Hatcher of 
Macon, Ga. They have a granddaughter, 
Kathryn Marion (Kam), who is the 
pride of the Campbeil-Hatcher family. 
Colonel Campbell says he has _ been 
so busy since coming to Newark that 
he has not had much time to engage 
in his favorite recreations, golf and 
fishing. He is maintaining his home at 
Atlantic Beach, Florida, where he lived 
each summer while at Jacksonville, with 
the hope of returning there after retire- 
ment. 





Campbell’s Program 


(Continued from Page 18) 


properly Prudential contracts to all 
classes. In each instance, however, an 
endeavor will be made to obtain the 
highest caliber person possible for the 
particular job. 

(e) This agency has a definite respon- 
sibility for the success of each full- 
time representative associated with it. 
Only those will be recruited whom it 
is felt that the agency is equipped to 
properly train and develop into success- 
ful life underwriters. 

(f) Management must assume re- 
sponsibility not only for elementary 
training but for continuous training un- 
til each agent develops a high degree 
of professional skill. 

(zg) In order for close personal su- 
pervision to be given to each repre- 
sentative, it is necessary in a large or- 
ganization for the agency to be divided 
into units each being placed under the 
direction of an assistant manager. Each 
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unit or division will be designated by 
the name of the assistant manager in 
charge. It is believed that this division 
of responsibility within the agency will 
develop a wholesome rivalry among the 
members of the supervisory staff and 
field representatives. At the same time 
each will recognize the importance of 
all working together for one common 
purpose, namely, to build the type 
agency for the company of which all 
will be proud. In order to accomplish 
this result, each must serve as a mem- 
ber of the team striving for worthwhile 
results within his division but at all 
times putting the interest of the agency 
foremost. 

(h) Promotions from and within an 
organization aid materially in building 
morale by proving that both the com- 
pany and the manager are interested ir: 
the personal welfare of the individual. 
New agents will be recruited who are 
believed to have qualifications for as- 
sistant managerial appointments. All 
agents who have the proper qualifica- 
tions will be encouraged and helped to 
qualify for such appointments. Even 
though the unit may suffer from the 
promotion of one of its most successful 
salesmen to an assistant manager in 
charge of another unit, and even though 
the agency may suffer as the result of 
a promotion of an assistant manager to 
more responsible duties, full cooperatior 
will be given where warranted in the 
belief that such promotions build pres- 
tige for the assistant manager and 
agency responsible. 

(i) Assistant managers, agents and 
members of the office staff will be en- 
couraged to offer suggestions and make 
constructive criticisms for the improve- 
ment of the operation of the agency. 

(j) Realizing that the success of an 
agency depends also upon the service 
it gives, an organization will be built 
which will be equipped to render effi- 
cient and courteous service to: policy- 
holders, full-time special agents, part- 
time special agents and_ brokers. 


Komaiko Paid for 130 Cases 
For $411,657 in Club Year 


William Y. Komaiko of the Com- 
merce Branch, New York Life, Chi 
cago, was released from the Army early 

in March, 1946 and 

,inside of three 
months following 
his return to the 
company he had 
written thirty-nine 
applications for 
$157,200. In June, 
1946, he led the 
agents in his 
branch. During the 
1947 Club Year of 
the New York Life, 
ending July 31, 
1947, he paid for 
130 cases for $11,- 
657. 

Mr. Komaiko foi- 
lows the “center of 
influence” prospect- 
ing system, endeavoring to get three 
good prospects from each partner for 
whom he does a job. He is spending 
about 90% of his time programming 
professional men’s policies and _inter- 
viewing small partnerships. He finds no 
difficulty in locating prospects. 





Wn. Y. Komaiko 


China Was Birthplace of 
Washington, D. C., Agent 


George Adamson of the Cook agency, 
Washington, D. C., Equitable Society, was 
born in China. He left the Orient when 
16 going to Switzerland where he con- 
tinued his education. Coming to the 
United States he majored in economics 
at lowa State College. 

Mr. Adamson joined the Washington 
office of Dun & Bradstreet, Inc., remain- 
ing there eight years, the last two years 
as Washington sales manager. He joined 
the Equitable and specializes on busi- 
ness insurance and programming work. 











Established 1865 


WORLDWIDE 


FAITH 


For centuries on this continent men have seen promise for themselves and 
for their families. To them this land has offered a share of its abundance, 
the hope of individual economic freedom, a home, and security in old age. 
The essential dignity and worth of human beings is the heritage of the people, 
and this ideal and truth has inspired all the efforts of the men who have 
built our great new world. The land has grown and prospered because, from 
the earliest days, its people learned to join together to plan for their security, 
and were willing to pool their efforts for a better 
way of life. These are the practices of democracy. 
These are the principles which guide life assurance 


in its contribution to democracy’s values. 


SUN LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY OF CANADA 


Head Office: Montreal 
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$702.309.289 


Insurance in Force...aGainof 


30% 


During the Single Year of 1946 


Is that record of growth im- 
portant to you? Could be... if 
you have a good record as a 
personal producer and are 
ready to step out and build an 
agency of your own. 


Do you have organizational 
ability? Can you enlist, and 
direct men? Then why not 
give yourself a chance to 
magnify your abilities and 
your results by heading up 
your own office? 


~ 


‘ontinental Assurance... 
going places faster with one of 
the nation’s finest organiza- 
tions of aggressive producers 
... is ready to discuss an at- 
tractive agency plan with am- 
bitious agents now ready to 
give their initiative and abili- 
ties full play. 


One of Our Prominent 
General Agents Says: 
“I would choose C.A.C. be- 
cause I like its attitude of 
helping me make more money 
by satisfying old customers and 
more easily attracting new 

buyers.”’ 
a e 


Ask for the attractive Agency 


Plan offered by one of Amer- 
ica’s fastest growing Life In- 
surance Institutions. 










ASSURANE a 
C cp Sa ray 1 
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CONTINENTAL CASUALTY COMPANY 
TRANSPORTATION INSURANCE COMPANY 
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en Money Is Needed in a Hu ry 


By Henry Levine 


General Agent, Security Mutual, New York City 


The availability of money at the death 
of a member of a small firm, either a 
partnership or a closed corporation, is 
the foundation upon which the business 


may continue. All businesses, small or 


large, immediately upon their formation 


—before they open their doors—ade- 
quately insure their business, lock, stock 
and barrel, against fire, theft and other 
commercial hazards. Insurance laws re- 
quire that firms have workmen’s com- 
pensation coverage. Therefore, upon the 
opening of a business, the plant, stock 
and employes are covered. The most 
important factor in the business, the 
survival of one of the members of the 
firm, is not protected. A loss in any one 
of the other coverages mentioned would 
not necessarily be total and not neces- 
sarily be fatal to the business, but the 
death of one of the members of the firm 
is a total loss and very often fatal to 
the business. 

The laws of the state of New York 
say that at the death of a partner, there 
is a dissolution of the partnership—this 
causes a choice to the survivor of either 
liquidation of the business or reorgani- 
zation. 


A Situation Needing Immediate 


Attention 
Confronted with this situation, most 
business men realize there is a dire 


need for a solution to the problem and 


| - Henry Levine 

| Henry Levine took his pre-law at 
College of the City of New York and 
then attended Brooklyn Law School. 
He entered life insurance in 1925 and 
in 1931 became a unit manager. In 
January, 1941, he joined Security 
Mutual Life as assistant general 
agent with the David T. Hersch 
agency, writing a large volume of 
personal business and developing a 
successful unit. In March, 1944, he 
| Was appointed general agent, Security 
Mutual, starting from scratch at 51 
Kast Forty-second Street, this city. 
The agency was in third place in 
1945, in first place in 1946. It was 
leading the company’s agencies on 
September 1, 1947. 








the insurance salesman has at hand a 
powerful instrument of logic to induce 





HENRY LEVINE 


the business man to buy life insurance 
to protect his business interests. The 
agent must be prepared forcefully to 
portray this picture. He must solve the 
problem of where the money is coming 
from for the survivors in the business 
to pay out the estate of the deceased 
partner. Basically there are three sources 
of money to replace the “partner” in 
the event of his death: (1) Cash capital; 
(2) A loan; (3) Some outside source. 


Value of the Dollar 

The price of each source of money is 
important. If cash is the replacement 
factor, the cost is 100 cents for the 
dollar. If the money is borrowed, the 
price might be 103, 106, 112, 118 cents 
for the dollar or even higher, depending 
on when the money is repaid. From the 
outside source, the price might be two 
cents, four cents, six cents, thirty cents 
or sixty cents for the dollar. The cer- 
tainty of the money at the time when 
it is needed is the next consideration. 
The cash is not guaranteed, the sur- 
vivors may not have the capital, the 
availability of borrowed money is not 
guaranteed, but life insurance which is 
the outside source provides the money 
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SECURITY and SERVICE over the SOUTH. 


Life Insurance Company of Georgia, formerly Industrial 
Life & Health Insurance Company, has served the South 
for more than half a century. 


A challenging program of expansion is underway, widen- 
and Weekly Premium coverage 
grows beyond 3,000 in eleven states. 
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when it is needed. The same act of 
God that makes the money necessary 


sets up the money. Visualize the power- 
ful sales logic we have produced. ‘irstly 
the need for the money by |:w—see- 


ondly, the dramatic presentation of 
where the money is to come from to 
solve the need. 

Many business heads say that they 
have the money in bonds with which to 
buy out a partner’s interest, or they 
have the cash and do not need life 
insurance. The answer to this sales 
resistance is, “As a good business man, 
don’t you think you would rather pay 
two, four, six, thirty or even sixty cents 
for a $1 than to be sure that you have 
to pay 100 cents on the dollar?” The 
answer to such logic is obvious. If the 
business man says that he can borrow 
the money, then ask him which would 
he rather do, pay 5 or 6% for a liability 
at the death of his partner, or 3% for 
an asset now. The life insurance will 
provide the money at just the right time 
and it may cost the survivor only 3, 6 
or 12% depending upon how long the 
partner lives after the policy is issued. 
The good business man cannot argue 
against or find objection to this good 
logic. There is no competition for the 
insurance dollar providing money when 
the situation that makes the money 
necessary is a man’s death. 


Stability 


The stability of a firm, credit wise and 
production wise, is greatly enhanced in 
the industry by the factor that the 
partners are covered by life insurance. 
Firms that you buy from or sell to feel 
satisfied that the death of a member of 
the firm will not cause disruption in the 
production or credit of the firm. At the 
death of a partner, the survivor may 
be confronted with sufficient problems 


WHERE WILL THE MONEY COME FROM 
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of replacement or perhaps with ‘ 1oney 
obligation, without the addition: prob- 
lem of also raising money to tisty 
the deceased partner’s interests 

tion 
yrac- 


A close corporation in this cot 
is analagous with a partnership- 
tically all the problems of liquid: n or 
reorganization are the same—a ugh 
not required by law. 


Most men are anxious to prest the 
tranquility of their businesses. [! TOP 
erly and logically shown the adv ‘tage 


of protecting the life factor on their 


protection, they demand adequat Cov 
erage, thé same as they do on ‘el 


stock, fixtures and employes. 
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Presenting the New Analagraph 








designed by Walter Dorwin Teague 


From the drawing 
board of one of 
America’s foremost 
designers comes the 
new Analagraph — 
so compact that it 
fits the pocket, so 
idsome in its maroon leather cover that 


esembles a fine jewel case. 


To achieve this masterpiece in modern 
design we commissioned Walter Dorwin 
Teague, famed for his outstanding work with 
such companies as Ford, Eastman Kodak, 
Boeing Aircraft and Scott Radio. His trim, 
functional redesign of the Analagraph repre- 
sents an important forward stride in life in- 
surance merchandising. 


Thus, the Analagraph, forerunner of pro- 


gramming devices, becomes an even more 
efficient sales tool. Yet this striking redesign 
is just one of many new sales aids in store 
for our fieldmen. For things are happening 
at the Mutual Benefit. Things that already 
reflect in our underwriters’ first year com- 
missions —now 21 per cent ahead of last year. 
Things that promise even greater success 


for our men in the months ahead. 


THE MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


ORG 





ANIZE 


NEWARK, 








NEW 


JERSEY 
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sesh A sizeable ee a policy. contact with the home office an greate 

° nsurance on his wife and on his sons. cooperative understanding betwen 1... 

: : : ‘ ‘n man- 

Insurance Grows as Client Progresses A_ $100,000 corporation policy. A pen- agement and the field will clp 41, 
sion plan. : fieldman place himself in posit n to é 

Add to these: change of beneficiary, his part in satisfying this m public 

By C. G. RAYMOND monthly settlement arrangements, rear- interest. The agent must be yell " 

rangement of premium payments, a com- formed this year as never bef: T. 

Associate General Agent. National Life, Tacoma, Wash. plete survey—these are illustrations of I cannot close this article Without 

what I mean by “servicing a client. making reference to perhaps  \e most 

Nowl i | ld l “Time apr og phase and change « eloping 
Nowhere is the old adage, in e in the life insurance busine my 
changes all things,” better illustrated Approaches Science This is the cateblichenent oy Maen 
than in the activities of a life insurance Boake : te Connsiidlumses’ Tadiaae® ease. c oe 
agent in his relationship to the service (Continued from Page 94) wink Wh comune “aaa. — 


he gives his clients. I'll illustrate by dis- 
cussing the servicing of one situation. 

I met a man two. decades ago when 
he was a salesman in a Tacoma retail 
store, earning a small salary. Wanting 
to buy a home he applied for a loan 
from a financial institution. | made this 
suggestion to him: “Buy a policy to 
pay off your mortgage if you don’t live 
long enough to do so.” He accepted the 


suggestion. After a few years he was 
made manager of a rival store at an 
increased salary. I then suggested: 
“Your family is larger, their needs 
greater, but you are making more 


money. Combine some additional insur- 
ance with your mortgage insurance.” 
He liked the idea. In a few years he 
opened his own store and began _ to 
climb rapidly. When he paid off his 
mortgage I said: “Now, start arranging 


C. G. Raymond 

C. G. Raymond entered life insur- 
ance full-time with the National Life 
in 1924; made the Leaders Club the 
first year and every year since. He 
led the company’s App-a-Week Club 
for a long time, and had done 816 
weeks of consecutive production by 
August 1, 1947. He qualified for the 
1945-46 Million Dollar Round Table. 
He is past president of the Tacoma 
Association of Life Underwriters and 
of the Washington State Association 
|}of Life Underwriters. 











your family income with an additional 
amount of insurance for your wife and 
children, leaving your former mortgage 
policy as a clean-up, combining your 
other insurance with sufficient new to 
provide a life income for your family.” 
He bought a family income policy of 
considerable size, electing options on 
other insurance. 


Client Grows; So Does Insurance 


This man’s business continued to grow 
rapidly. One son was learning the busi- 
ness and his estate was beginning to 
be of consequence. I, therefore, said: 
“Insure your wife in favor of yourself 
for possible tax purposes, or just for 


RAYMOND 


Oa Ce 


estate costs.” He did this. This led to 
the following suggestion: “Your sons 
will some day be old enough to take 
vour place, so insure them while they 
are insurable and have a low rate.” He 
did so. 

In 1947 he incorporated his business 
and told me his net worth was consider- 
able. This gave me the opportunity to 
say: “You are worth at least $100,000 
to your corporation and are so valuable 
to it that the corporation should take 
out a corporation policy on your life to 
replace at least a part of your value 
to the corporation.” This was agreeable. 
At the present time I am suggesting 
that he insure several of his key men 
under a deferred compensation agree- 
ment to protect their corporation value, 
thus discharging the corporation’s ob- 
ligation to the wife in each case and 
to provide a retirement plan for the 
key men which knits a stronger bond 
between his important employes and the 
corporation. 

Specifically, here are my services to 
this client: 

A mortgage policy to save his home. 
Another small package policy for his 





future. While it perhaps is still pre- 
mature to venture a prediction as to 
what heights of accomplishment this 
research will set in motion, I am con- 
fident that the fund will make a lasting 
contribution toward mankind and toward 
liberalization of home office underwrit- 
ing practices. 

More and more people are reaching 
middle life and beyond, with a resultant 
increase in mortality from heart dis- 
ease, circulatory impairments, and de- 
generative diseases of the aged. It is 
in this group that the fund may be ex- 
pected to make its greatest contribu- 
tions. At present the underwriting trend 
is toward liberal practices with even 
non-medical in the early ages and more 
careful inspection and use of special 
examinations in the latter years of life. 


Growing Recognition of Life Insurance 


One of the most satisfying elements 
of 1947 is this unmistakable fact—there 
still exists and will continue to exist 
a great wealth of untapped opportuni- 
ties, partially brought about by the com- 
bination of economic conditions and the 
increasing awareness on the part of the 
public that life insurance serves many 
purposes. 

This increasing public awareness of 
life insurance is one of the most domi- 
nant trends of 1947. The splendid public 
relations job accomplished by the Insti- 
tute of Life Insurance has contributed 
greatly toward this relatively new de- 
velopment. The Institute’s recent cam- 
paign, “Family Happiness Has to Be 
Planned,” has met fine countrywide 
response. 

3usiness sections of general newspa- 
pers are devoting more columns of space 
to life insurance than they ever did be- 
fore. They are doing this because, sen- 
sitive to trends as they are, they know 
that the public wishes more information 
than formerly. 

This has all had a direct relation to 
the fieldman, who is the companies’— 
and the industry’s—front line public 
relations man. There are now increas- 
ingly frequent questions put to him 
about the many and diverse ramifica- 
tions of the industry which he must 
now be in position to answer. Increased 











Lighthouses at Cape Henry, Virginia—the 
old lighthouse being the first established 
by the United States Government on the 


Atlantic Seaboard. 





A Tribute to the Winners of 1947 Quality Award 


The Atlantic Life, recognizing that quality business can come only from 
‘quality underwriters, pays tribute to fifteen of its associates who have distin- 
guished themselves by qualifying for a position among the select group of qual- 


ity award winners for 1947, 


men for their ability as outstanding life underwriters: 


EARL W. BRYANT 
Boykins Agency 

CLAYTON DEMAREST, JR. 
Baltimore Agency 


FRED DIXON 
North Carolina Agency 


R. L. DOBIE J. H. MILLER 
Baltimore Agency 


HARRY M. PIPER 
Bristol Agency 


Norfolk Agency 


R. N. FLICKINGER 
Norfolk Agency 


ATLANTIC LIFE 


We are proud to recognize the following fifteen 


CHAS. H. GARRISON W. R. 
Greenville Agency 

JAS. G. HUNTER H. D. SALTER 
Harrisonburg Agency 

GEO. T. KING, JR. 
Richmond Agency 


REPASS 
Bristol Agency 


South Carolina Agency 
HORACE F. SHARP 
Richmond Agency 
J. E. WILLIAMS 
Petersburg Agency 


W. D. WILLIS 
Rock Hill Agency 








INSURANCE CO. 


Organized 1899 — Richmond, Virginia 


Directing the Way Toward Financial Security Since the Turn of the Century 














tion legislation. 


Science and medical progre:s haye 
distorted mortality experience tables 
The old causes of death have ‘cen te. 
markably changed by the control oj 


many types of fatal and deforming djs. 
eases, infection, epidemics and former 
scourges of mankind. The result js , 
radical change in life expectancy up to 
age 40 and changes in the types of dis. 
eases and impairments and conditions 
causing death. The health record of the 
country has been steadily improving to 
the present all-time high. However 
heart disease, cancer and accidents are 
assuming the all-time high as causes of 
death. The new experience table brings 
this phase of underwriting into proper 
balance. Stricter underwriting of ap- 
plicants in the middle ages and beyond 
is suggested. ° 

The trends of 1947 contain their ele- 
ments of challenge. They also represent 
golden promise of unparalleled oppor- 
tunity. 





e 
Business Insurance 
(Continued from Page 17) 
continues after the earning years are 
past. 

On the other hand, although the 
presentation of a plan of business life 
insurance should stress the survival oi 
the prospect and not his death, the 
ways in which the plan guarantees se- 
curity to his family if he fails to outlive 
his business associates should be cited. 
Here the same arguments which im- 
pelled him to build up his personal life 
insurance estate will lead him to con- 
sider favorably the life insurance solu- 
tion of his business problem. 


The Crux of the Problem 


Whether a close corporation, partner- 
ship, or a sole proprietorship, the dis- 
position of the decedent’s (now his fam- 
ily’s) interest is the crux of the prob- 
lem. Since in most cases the widow and 
children cannot or will not enter the 
business, the problems to be met are 
who will buy, for how much, on what 
terms. By solving all three problems, 
a buy-and-sell agreement implemented 
by business life insurance relieves the 
widow of a staggering responsibility 
just at the time when she is least able 
to cope with it. 

The buyer has been pre-selected and 
is committed to the purchase. The price 
is adequate and the ability to pay that 
price has been guaranteed by an inde- 
pendent, strong financial institution. 
Finally, the payment for the decedent's 
interest is immediate and is in no way 
dependent on the profits or financial 
requirements of the continuing business. 
In this connection, most life insurance 
companies have gone one step ‘urther 
by relieving the family of the —avest- 
ment problem, permitting the «se 0! 
settlement options in effecting poyment 
of the policy proceeds. 

And have we forgotten one other 
boon offered by business life insurance: 
It has often been called “ins irance 
against litigation.” It works aut natic- 
ally. There is no need for arbit*ation. 
Harassing and expensive court ‘ights 
are avoided, and past friends! re- 
main unmarred by ill feeling. 


During the owner’s life it is fs lite 
value in the business that suppor‘s the 
family; after his death it is ofte: ust 
ness life insurance which, replacin+ his 


life value in the business, provides the 
continuation of that support. 

Beyond any question, business 11suT- 
ance has a worthy place as part of 4 
broad family security service prog’. 
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BUSINESS “VOT -/NV-FORCE” 


ORE than 77,000,000 Americans now 

own over $176,000,000,000 of life insur- 

ance. Yet, more important than the “‘in-force” 

figure is the “not-in-force” figure — the 

billions of dollars of protection which should 

be on the books of life insurance companies, 
but which have not as yet been solicited. 


That great volume of unwritten business 
is a real challenge to the life insurance sales- 
men of America, 





To aid its representatives in meeting this 
challenge, The Union Central supports them 
with the most modern sales training methods 

. the most salable policy contracts . . 
the most usable sales helps . . . and the full 
power and prestige it has gained through 80 
years of experience in providing financial 
protection and security for the families of 
these United States. 


tHE C/ni0n Central LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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Children Start of Prospecting 


By Frep Dixon 
Agency Director, Atlantic Life, Raleigh, N. C. 


FRED DIXON 


Programming small business with me 
begins with the prospect’s children. In 
talking about needs with a father he 


will say he spends a substantial sum for 


his children’s sustenance, clothing and 
other items, but he has given little 
thought to the actual cost. He will 
listen to a plan of life insurance which 
will provide for the children if he dies. 
We figure $25 a month for each child 
until reaching age of 18. The monthly 
income, of course, will be paid to the 
mother. 

Fathers appreciate the value of college 
education, especially those not having 
one. But, if my prospect questions the 
value of college education I tell him that 
the average college graduate will earn in 
a lifetime $56,000 more than a high school 
graduate. He says, “All right, but what 
if | die before the college days come 
around?” Can he gamble on losing 


Fred Dixon 

\ native of North Carolina, Fred 
Dixon, who in 1940 became general | 
agent of Atlantic Life in Raleigh, was 
on March 1, 1944, made agency direc- | 
tor. He attended North Carolina State | 
College and has been prominent. in | 
Junior Chamber of Commerce there. | 
He has been active, too, in civic, | 
religious and charitable organization | 
work 


$56,000 for his child? I show him how I 
can arrange, should he die too : 
for my company to send his children to 
coliege; an educational fund in the in- 
surance program and placed on the fa- 
ther’s life. 

Now, as to that part of the program 
concerning a fund to pay the cost of 
the father’s death, I do not like to make 
this less than $3,000 because it is not 
known what those expenses will be. 
But $3,000 cash may easily be needed 
because of funeral expenses, cemetery 
cost, doctor’s bills; and few men die 
without leaving unpaid accounts. 

If the prospect is buying a home we 
talk’ about placing a mortgage contract 
in our progra:n. 

The Wife 

\s for the wife and mother, I like to 
have the program provide an income for 
her until the youngest child is 21. If 
youngest child is 5, the income for the 


soon 





wife should, therefore, be for sixteen 
years. Before deciding on an amount for 
the wife I point out that the monthly 
income provided for the children will 
actually be paid to her. We generally 
arrive at $60 or $50 a month for the 
wife in addition to the income for the 
children. 

In such an interview | do not mention 
Social Security until the end because 
his family will need what we have pro- 
vided through life insurance in addition 
to what will be received from SS. 

The Program 

After the interview my figuring sheet 
looks something like this: 

Prospect: James Johnson, Age 37. 
Insurance 
Cash Required 


James, Jr., Age 7: 
$25 Mo, to Age 1I8S—$25 x 132 


I, Seen e as caus bh bya $3,300 $2,895 
College fund for James.... 2,000 2,000 
Sarah, Age 5: 
$25 Mo. to Age IS—$25 x 156 
RIE stars aia g a as relate hk de 3,900 3,340 
College fund for Sarah.... 2,000 2,000 
Readjustment fund: 
Cash to Pay Doctor, Nurse, 
Hospital, Cemetary, Bills, 
tes pins ehw sabe dinweords hs 3,000 3,000 
Mortgage on Home........ 6,200 6,200 
Mrs. Johnson: Age 34 
$50 Mo. for 16 years—$50 x 
eR. Kio ey Sewers ie ms 9,600 7,940 
Ce) Ge freee $30,000 $27,375 


Total insurance required. $27,375 

Total now owned ....... 

New insurance needed... 

I like to point out to my _ prospect 
that his family actually needs $30,000 
in cash, but by providing a life insur- 
ance estate it only takes $27,375. In 
closing the interview I show him what 
the insurance will do for him if he lives 
to 60 or 65. The sale is generally made 
on the Ordinary life plan, using his 
present insurance as part of the pro- 
gram. His old contracts are checked to 
see if the interest paid is higher than 
the new insurance; and if it is, the old 
insurance is used as far as possible in 
providing the monthly income. 

New Aptitude Tests 

Many new aptitude test studies are 
being made, especially in field of psy- 
chologizing salesmen. Recent new forms 
are those of the Psychological Corpora- 
tion, the Burton Bigelow Organization 
of New York and the Personnel Insti- 
tute of Chicago. National Federation of 
Sales Executives says 41% of companies 
polled use or will use aptitude tests more 
approved in principle; 43% prefer across 
the desk judgment of men, and 6% are 
against them. 
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Few in Kerns’ Territory, But 
Agent Finds Good Prospects 





GALE HH: 


KERNS 


When Gale H. Kerns started in the life 
insurance business with Northwestern 
National in March, 1942, he set his ob- 
jective at $1,000,000 of life insurance in 
force by the end of five years. Little 
did he realize the tough road that was 
ahead of him. He lives in a county wn 
north central Montana composed of 
4,267 square miles, with a population of 
9,566—a rate of two people to the square 
mile. 

Operating in a strictly rural com- 
munity, the gasoline rationing imposed 
by war requirements was a_ difficult 
hurdle, but he bridged this by changing 
his methods of selling so that little 
travel outside his home town of Chinook 
was necessary. 

In July, 1943, he fell and chipped a 
bone in his shoulder, which put him 
out of the running for quite a time. In 
the three weeks following this mishap, 
he wrote more than $50,000 of business, 
which he explained by saying he had 
to get out and do something, because 
his shoulder hurt him too much to sit 
still. Already past 50 when he entered 
the business, he began to have serious 
eye trouble in 1945, and he had to cut 
out night driving entirely. His doctor 
informed him that he had a cataract 
forming on both eyes. In 1946 he lost 
sight of one eye almost entirely, and 
his other eye was deficient to the point 
where he could not drive his own auto- 
mobile and was compelled to use a 
large magnifying glass for finding the 
correct page in the rate book and then 
asking the prospect to give him the 
necessary information for completing 
his applications. That year his business 
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North American Reassurance Co. 
LAWRENCE M. CATHLES, President 


New York 17, N. V. 
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56th Year of Su e 
to the people of 


i: England 


During the last 10 years of this Service, 
the Boston Mutual has doubled in size 
and its Surplus and Contingency Re- 
serves have quadrupled. It now has | 
Policy in Force for every 16 People liy- 
ing in the territory in which it operates. 


THE BOSTON MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE CoO. 


Jay R. Benton, President 

















ran almost $300,000 and qualified him 
for the company’s convention in Mexico 
City in early 1947. 

In November, 1946 a surgical operation 
restored the sight in one eye, but shortly 
thereafter his physician advised him 
that his health necessitated his not at- 
tending the company convention and 
prescribed general restrictions on_ his 
operations; another handicap, but he 
overcame this one. For the first six 
months of 1947 he wrote over $300,000 
of new business. He has been a Quarter 
Million Dollar producer since entering 
the business and he passed his million 
dollars of insurance in force well within 
the five-year period which he set tor 
himself. 

Beset with obstacles and troubles, Mr. 
Kerns has maintained a courageous and 
optimistic viewpoint towards his  busi- 
ness and his life’s work, that has gained 
for him the admiration of all his busi- 
ness associates in the home office and 
the field. 


Installment Credit Grows 

The installment credit business, which 
had a big decline during the war when 
people had so much money that they 
bought goods in single payments, has 


started to climb fast. This is es;ecially 
noted in the automobile field where 
purchasers of cars are now sig! 1g UP 
in large numbers with the sales | nance 
corporations. 

Another angle in the field sales 


finance is that the banks are ‘aking 


quite a dent in it. The three g: nts 
the installment credit. field ar: Com: 
mercial Investment Trust, Cot ercial 
Credit Co. and General Mot Ac- 
ceptance Corp. 

“Although men are accused not 
knowing their own weakness, ) per- 
haps as few know their own s ngth. 


It is in men as in soils, where -ome- 
times there is a vein of gold, wh |i the 
owner knows not of.’—Swift. 
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EMPLOYEE LIFE PUTS THE HAT ON THE SHELF 


Years ago the heads of concerns employing many workers learned that Group Insurance eliminated 


the need for hat passing for the families of deceased workers. ‘Today the heads of smaller concerns 
employing fewer workers are finding that the Employee Life Plan is the answer to the same problem. 

This plan, the younger brother of Group Life insurance, is for employers of less than 25 em- 
ployees. Among your clients there are probably many such employers who would welcome the 
opportunity to better their employee relations by providing this protection. Employee Life is avail- 
able either on an employer-pay-all or a contributory basis. 

Your commission on an Employee Life case makes the time and effort well worth while. Equally 
worth while are the good prospects for other lines which you will find with each Employee Life case 
you close. 

Take advantage of the impetus of this fastest growing line on to-day’s life insurance market. 
You will be amazed to find how many of your clients are prospects for Employee Life Insurance. 


THE TRAVELERS INSURANCE COMPANY 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
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DEW HURST 


DR. J. FREDERIC 


quoted book being 
conventions is 
Fund's publica- 


The most widely 
used at 1947 insurance 
the Twentieth Century 
tion, “America’s Needs and Resources.’ 
This volume, consisting of 812 pages, is 
the result of the most comprehensive 
survey ever undertaken by the Twen- 
tieth Century Fund and it was directed 
by the Fund’s economist, Dr. J. Frederic 


Twentieth Century Fund 


The Twentieth Century Fund wi: 1s | 
founded in 1919 by the late Edward 
A. Fiiene, Boston merchant and 
| Philanthropist and endowed by him, 
|its objective being to help his fellow 
| Americ: ans solve some of their eco- 
| nomic questions. At the start it al 

away its income each year in grants | 
| of money to worthy causes. Later, | 
| began to 


ithe Fund make its own | 
| surveys and concentrated on eco- 
|nomic problems. In brief, it operates 
|as an endowed foundation for non- 
partisan research and public educa- | 
tion on economic questions. Its sur- | 
veys cover such fields as taxation, | 
collective bargaining, housing, dis- | 
tribution. costs and methods, Amer- 

needs and resources, financial | 
cartels and others. President | 
Fahey, com- 
Home Loan 







| ica’s 
| policy, 
of the Fund is John H. 
missioner of Federal 
| Bank Administration. Ixecutive di 
|rector is Evans Clark. Chief of the | 
| educational department is Thomas R. | 
Carskaden. 





Dewhurst, heading a staff of twenty 
experts. 
One highlight of the findings is that 


America is fully equipped to outdo even 
her wartime production record in the 
decade 1950 to 1960. It indicates that if 
we can continue our past rate of growth 
through the next decade we can provide 
our people with still more goods and 
services than at the wartime peak, with 
less hours of work. In summing up Dr. 
Dewhurst concludes: 

“There are good 
that the technological 
past will continue in the 
haps at an accelerated rate; 
be a mistake to assume that 


reasons to believe 
progress of the 
future, per- 
but it would 
further 


progress is inevitable. Whether we in- 
crease output per man-hour during the 
next decade by 
percentage—or not at 
determined by 


18% or by some other 
; all—will not be 
‘projecting past trends.’ 


It will be determined, as it has been in 
the past, by a multitude of actions and 
decisions on the part of individuals: in- 
ventors, industrial managers, entrepre- 
neurs, investors, workers and consumers. 
It is this collective decision, conditioned 
by their hopes and fears, expressed in 
the halls of government as well as in 
the market place, that will determine 
whether we will continue to multiply the 
fruits of the Power Age.” 


Great Growth in National Income 


Some outstanding findings and conclu- 
sions of “America’s Needs and Re- 
sources” may be summarized: 

1. America’s sensational achievements 
of the past are measured by figures 
which show that the net output of our 
economy was twenty-seven times larger 
in 1944 than in 1850, turned out by a 
labor force only eight and one-half times 
greater and working only forty-seven 
hours a week instead of seventy. Our 
total national income (or net output of 
all goods and services) produced in 1944 
was $161 billion as against $6 billion for 
1850 in terms of 1944 prices. 

2. This enormous increase in output 
raised the income of the American peo- 
ple—averaging men, women and _ chil- 
dren—irom around ‘$270 per person in 
1850 to about $1,170 in 1944. 

3. Gross national product, or the total 
of all goods and services produced in 
this country, can well reach $177 billion 
in 1950 and $202 billion in 1960, if we 
operate our economic system at levels 
as high as we attained during the last 
half of the 1920's. The 1960 figure is 
higher than our wartime peak output 
of $200 billion in 1944, and indicates that 
we are easily capable of a national out- 
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Most Widely Quoted 1947 Business Book 


Twentieth Century Fund’s “America’s Needs 


and Resources” 


Finds Country Equipped to 


Outdo Even Her Wartime Production Record 


put in 1960 that is nearly three-fifths 
higher than our last pre-war year, 1940; 
and 88% higher than our “boom” year 
of 1929. All figures are in terms of 1944 
prices. 

4. Jobs would show a total of 57,000,- 
000 in 1950 and 60.2 million in 1960. 
These estimates allow for about three 
million unemployed in each year and 
they compare with our total employment 
of about 47,000,000 in 1940. 

5. The average work week probably 
will go down to forty-one hours in 1950 
and thirty-eight hours in 1960, as com- 
pared with an average work week of 
forty-three hours in 1940 and over forty- 
seven hours in 1930. 

6. Output per man-hour of work, due 
largely to the tremendous amounts of 
machinery and mechanical power with 
which America backs up its workers, 
may well increase by 18% or more dur- 
ing the decade of 1950 to 1960. This fig- 
ure represents the average increase of 
all the decades between 1850 and 1940. 
Today, when an American works one 
hour he produces more than a worker 
anywhere else on earth or at any other 
time in history. 

All these estimates show probab!c 
demand and indicate what our future 
activity may be if based on actual per- 
formance in the past. If estimates are 
based on “needs,” figured as how much 
more output would be needed to supply 
every living American with minimum 
standards of health and decency in food, 
clothing, housing, medical care, educa- 
tion and other goods and services, gross 
national product would be 13% greater 
than the 1950 estimates, and 8% greater 
than the 1960 estimates. 

8. Possibilities for more jobs and still 


Saga in American Business History 


By CLareNcE C. KLocKsIn 
Legislative Counsel, Northwestern Mutual 


The vast contribution of life insurance 
to our democratic system is a saga in 
American business history. 

During a century of operations spaced 
with bad times, with civil strife and 
world conflicts, life insurance has been 
a dominant factor in maintaining the so- 
cial and economic stability of the nation. 

Its inherent strength, which has long 
caused amazement in contemporary busi- 
ness circles, has been derived from cor- 
rect actuarial principles and from safe 
and sound investment practices. 

Conversely, without the opportunities 
afforded by our free competitive system, 
life insurance would have been stunted 
and limited in its growth and develop- 
ment. It is only in a free society that 
men and women are privileged to enjoy 
individual economic security, such as is 
provided by life insurance. 

One school of thought in America de- 
sires that the ownership of capital, a 
vital asset of the nation, should be 
vested in the state. It overlooks, how- 
ever, the fact that labor, an equally vital 
asset, would also come under dominion 
of the state. In that event, our heritage 
of freedom would vanish and in its place 
would be prohibitions, restraints and 
compulsions on all of the people. 

A very good reason why Americans 
will not forsake their traditional system 
is that many millions of them have pur- 
chased life and endowment insurance 
and retirement annuities embracing 





CLARENCE C. KLOCKSIN 


long-term commitments. Three con- 
tracts are to be carried out at certain 
advanced ages or at death. They show 
a determined faith and confidence in the 
life insurance companies and in the kind 
of a future they expect to live in. 


‘stores, new school buildings, 


higher business prosperity in tle decade 
are indicated by the margin of stijj 


unsatisfied minimum needs, so that jf 
those needs—and those markets—are 
met, gross national product would go 
from the estimated $177 billion to $20 
billion in 1950 and from $202 to 9219 
billion in 1960. 

9. Far from being “mature” or “dead.” 


the American economic system is 4 
dynamic, growing thing. It holds possi- 
bilities for capital expenditures: for 
starting new businesses, for producing 
such capital goods as new factories 
new hos- 
pitals, highways, railroads and transpor- 
tation systems, etc., probably beyond 
our capacity, so that a vast area for 





J. Frederic Dewhurst. 


J. Frederic Dewhurst, director of 
research and principal author oi 
“America’s Needs and Resources,” js 
economist of the Twentieth Century 
Fund, a position he has held for the 
aast ten years. He exercises general 
supervision over all the surveys of 
this economic research foundation. 
He was co-author of “Does Distribu- 
tion Cost Too Much?” (1939) and 
editor of “Stock Market Control” 
(1934). 

Dr. Dewhurst was formerly profes- 
sor of industry, Wharton School of 
Finance and Commerce, U. Pa. 
and has been chief of the Division 
of Economic Research of U. S. De 
partment of Commerce and chief oi 
the Statistical Division of the Federal 
Reserve Bank of Philadelphia, as 
well as economist for the American 
Iron and Steel Institute. He is : 
member of the board of directors. 
Social Science Research Council, and 
of the Public Affairs Committee. He 
is a member of the Economic Ad- 
visory Council of the National In- 
dustrial Conference Board and of 
the advisory committee of the U. S. 
Bureau of the Census. 

Born. in Seattle, Wash., he received 
his B.S. degree from the University 
of Washington and his Ph.D. from 
the University of Pennsylvania. Dur- 
ing World War I he served overseas 
as a captain of cavalry in the AEF 








still greater expansion lies in the future 
Implications of the Survey 


Commenting on the significance ©! 
this report, Evans Clark, exec ma di- 
rector, Twentieth Century Fund, s 
in his foreword: 

“Our inventive genius, our organizits 
ability and our skills have giver us her¢ 


in the United States the greatest ‘ae 
ductivity and the highest standard 0! 
living in the world, enjoyed by the lars 


est proportion of the population— 
spite of our strikes, depression, veg 
ployment and economic wrang.ings. 


we can prevent the universal devastatio" 
of atomic warfare, and if we can cor 
tinue to spread the benefit a con 


stantly increasing productivit. in the 


United States, we can go on to econonil 


and cultural heights as far—ai farther 
—above those of today as tho of I 
are beyond the imaginings of « ir great 
grandfathers back in 1840. 71s chal- 
lenge cuts across the lines th all too 
often separate us into angr3 —. 
groups. It tends to draw us al ogetne! 
in the one common cause 0: greale 
and more continuous producti bo 

ition | 


more fair and reasonable distr 
the benefits.” 
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They brewed independence in the world’s biggest teapot 











At last there came a night when men had had enough of 
the three dark ships with their bitter cargo. 
They dragged the boxes of tea 


Stow y UNDER the gray November sky came the three 


dark ships . - - loaded to the rails with tea. 
They swarmed aboard. 


And men of spirit spat as the big 
into the Waters of Boston harbor. from the holds. They pitched them over the side. 
For the tea had a tax on it. Not a big tax Just a token And out with the strong, clean tide went the tea that 
sik. ak placed there by a British king to prove he tried to prove Americans were not independent. 
could tax Americans if he wanted to. The spirit they brewed there, we keep alive today. We 
7 aan think for ourselves; that was their s' irit. We rovide 
So the days passed, and the swinging yardarms wrote rs P aes 
. : sill for ourselves; that was their spirit. And through savings 

an insult across the sky: You are not free! ard Hr 

and life insurance, we try tO leave to others the vift of 

) $ 


And the nights passed, and the masthead lights burned independence which.they, back then, left to us. 


their message over the city: You are not free! 
MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


anchors splashed 





*% 


hn Hancock advertisement 


on Americanism 
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Payments to Minors —— 


Antedating by one hundred years the 
current ideas of Social Security by law 
and taxation, life insurance has for a 
century, through cooperative private 
enterprise, furnished family protection 
for old age and for the loss of the 
breadwinner. This social service has 
been brought about by many policyhold- 
ers banding together to create vast 
trust funds for their mutual protection 
and far excels the academic book ideas 
of Marx and other theorists by its con- 
tinuous and practical achievement. 

There is no public kudos in these 
endeavors, but Sir William Beveridge 
of Great Britain and Senators Dingell 
and Wagner of the United States are 
far too great, statesmen not to com- 
mend privately these startling coopera- 
tive services rendered by the life insur- 
ance industry. = 

Forward-looking legislators are pay- 
ing heed to life insurance as the peer- 
asset for family protection, and 
there is a definite movement to provide 
for payments of life insurance and an- 
nuity installments direct to minors 
without the intervention of a guardian. 


A General Requirement 

Sometimes policyholders gain the idea 
that the appointment of a guardian to 
receive funds for a minor is an insur- 
ance requirement, but really it is a gen- 
eral requirement as to all payments and 
the law quite generally considers infants 
under the age of 21 years (in some 
states 18 years) not to be fully qualified 
persons and by law requires that when 
money is to be paid to them it must 
be paid to a legally appointed guardian 
whose duty it is to manage the fund 
and disburse it for the best benefit of 
the ward. 

Two important states—New York and 
Pennsylvania—rating one-sixth of the 
population of the United States and 
not too far behind Texas in extent of 
territory—-are pioneering in either pro- 
viding for an appointment in the insur- 
ance settlement of a guardian to re- 
ceive the funds or permitting a stipula- 
tion in the settlement that lump sum 
payments of life insurance proceeds up 
to a certain amount, or installments 
from life insurance proceeds up to a 


less 


specified annual total, may be made 
direct to the minor. 
New York 


By Chapter 95 of the Laws of 1940, 
the state of New York provided that 
any minor domiciled in the state, who 
shall have attained the age of 18, shall 
be competent to receive periodical pay- 
ments, in an amount not exceeding 
2,000 in any one year, made by a life 
insurance company as benefits payable 
upon the death of the insured in com- 
pliance with the provisions of a life 
insurance contract or settlement agree- 
ment. 

By Chapter 126 of the New York 
Laws of 1947, effective July 1 of this 
year, a provision is added that minors 
who have attained age 18 shall be com- 
petent to receive and receipt for a 
single payment of a death claim in an 
amount not exceeding $2,000. 

By these provisions, life insurance is 
out in front and more convenient than 
any other form of property, and, to the 
extent permitted by these statutes, life 
insurance money, may be paid direct to 


a minor of 18 years or more without 


Another Advance by Life Insurance 


By JoHN BaRKER 
Vice President and General Counsel, Berkshire Life 


Berkeley Studios, Inc. 
JOHN BARKER 


going to the surrogate for the formal 
appointment of a guardian. 

It will be noted that the New York 
statute applies only to death claim pro- 
ceeds. Even so, it opens up a wide field 
for educational payments direct to un- 
der-age beneficiaries and indeed for any 
installment payments, within the statu- 
tory limit, for any purpose desired by 
a policyholder. These New York statutes 
also provide for lump sum death claim 
payments of $2,000 or less and may 
become almost a_ standard provision 
where the smaller juvenile policies are 
payable to an 18-year-old minor. 

These progressive steps by the New 





York Assembly are young and while 
their use has already grown, it must 
surely develop rapidly in the future. 
Pennsylvania 
3y Act 113 of the Pennsylvania Laws 
of 1945, it was provided that any per- 
son who makes a gift under an insur- 


ance or annuity policy, or designated , 


beneficiary to receive the proceeds of 
such policy, may in the instrument cre- 
ating such gift or designating such 
beneficiary appoint a guardian of the 
estate or interest of each beneficiary 
who shall be a minor, and payment by 
an insurance company to such guardian 
shall discharge the insurance company. 

It will be noted that in Pennsylvania 
this privilege is not restricted to death 
claims, but includes endowments or re- 
funds. 

In Pennsylvania the appointment of 
a guardian is contained in the designa- 
tion of beneficiary or settlement re- 
quest, and an informal opinion from 
one of the foremost Philadelphia law- 
yers indicates that if such appointment 
is duly made in accordance with the 
statute, payments direct to the minor 
would be valid even if the minor moved 
out of Pennsylvania. 

Policy and Settlement Provisions 

To implement the New York statute, 
one company has adopted the following 
clause as to periodical payments: 

It is expressly provided and 
agreed that in accordance with the 
laws of the State of New York the 
periodical payments above  stipu- 
lated may, after the minor bene- 
ficiary has attained the age of 18 
years, be paid directly to the minor 
without the intervention or appoint- 
ment of a guardian for such minor. 

As to lump sum payments not exceed- 
ing $2,000 it uses the following clause: 

In accordance with the laws of 

















risks. 


first year is $21.60. 


New York Office: 
PETER E. TUMBLETY . 


RALPH PINE, our New York brokerage 
supervisor, says: "The EMPIRE'S WHOLE 
LIFE SPECIAL is the best buy on the 


market for the money." 


This popular contract will be especially attractive to your preferred 
In addition to its low premium, it has a low net cost. 
dends are paid after the first year. 
age 35 costs $116.40 annually, and the estimated dividend after the . 


It will pay you to write or call for further details. 


EMPIRE STATE MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE: Jamestown, N. Y. 
60 East 42nd Street 


Divi- 
For example, a $5,000 policy at | 


Address: 


First Vice President 
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the State of New Yorl 
sum payment shall, if suc! payment 
does not exceed the sum of $20) 
be made under this policy direct to 
a minor beneficiary who has at. 
tained the age of 18 years and with- 
out the intervention or appointment 
of a guardian for such minor. 
In Pennsylvania, this company uses 
the following clause: ‘ 

In accordance with the laws of 
the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, 
i hereby declare and appoint m 
sister, Mary Jones, now residing at 
34 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania, guardian of the es- 
tate and interest of my son, Regi- J 
nald Jones, for the purpose of this 
change of beneficiary or settlement 
and I authorize and direct the pay- 
ment hereunder to such guardian 
hereby designated of any sums due 


iny lump 


my said son Reginald during his 
minority. 4 
The clauses above set forth could 


make a part of the policy itself, bu I 
current practice includes them in the 
change of beneficiary or settlement # 
agreement. 


Summary 


We should again pause to note that 
in New York the privileges given by 
the statutes. apply only to death claim 
proceeds. 

In Pennsylvania, if the right is exer- 
cised under an insurance or an annuity 
policy, the policyowner may, in the 
designation of beneficiary or in the set- 
tlement, appoint a guardian of the minor 
to whom the amount is to be paid and 
after such appointment periodic pay J 
ments or lump sum payments in any 
amount of either death claim proceeds 
or endowment proceeds may be made t) 
the designated guardian of such minor. 

These statutes point the way 0 
progress in facilitating payments (0) 9 
minors in New York without any @)- 3 
plication to surrogate for the appoint 
ment of a guardian involving the neces- 
sary accountings and guardian tax te 
turns both state and Federal. 

In Pennsylvania, the statute permits 
the designation of a guardian without! 
formal petition to the orphans’ cout Jy 
with the consequent guardians’ account 
ings and tax returns. a 

Those, who are vigilant to improvt Be 
the benefits of life insurance and a 
nuities and facilitate the payment © 
same, will undoubtedly introduce legis Re 
lation in the other states. . 

There are statutes in most of 0" Bey 
states allowing a minor insured, wit 
has attained age 15, to deal in and wit! 
policies on his life, and this subject * 
not treated in this article wh ch 1s Col fe 
fined to the legality of paym: nt of ce 
tain death claim proceeds to ‘minors 
New York and certain deat! claim ant 
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endowment proceeds to minor in Pent 

sylvania. . 

The statutes allowing min to deat a 

with policies on their own ves |S “" Be 
earlier expression of confide: e in 
achievements of life insuran : by ' 
seeing law makers. E 
It may not be amiss aga to Wt" 
our attention to the high so: 1] seme 
of life insurance and_ its cial an 
: statutes 


well earned advantages in t 
to which we have referred. 
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A TWO PLAN 
GENERAL AGENCY 


We have opportunities open for our celebrated 
TWO PLAN General Agencies in some very rich MID- 
WESTERN territories. 


Our TWO PLAN General Agency enables you to 
make more first year, more overwriting, and more re- 


newal commissions. 


And what is equally important to the competent 
underwriter, it enables him to perform more insurance 


services for his clients. 


If you are interested in learning more about the 
opportunities afforded by our TWO PLAN General 


Agency we would be pleased to hear from you. 


Correspondence confidential. 


Hlinois Bankers Life 
Assurance Company 


HUGH D. HART 


Vice President and Director of Agencies 


Monmouth, Illinois 
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Simplicity 


in Presentation 


By Joun M. HaMMer 


Massachusetts Mutual, Tampa 
Member of Million Dollar Round Table 


William W. Carnes 


JOHN M. HAMMER 


In reviewing my business of the last 
several years I find that a great deal of 
it has come to me as the result of sim- 
ple sales ideas used in a practical man- 
ner. The more complicated my presen- 
tation the fewer cases have I sold. 

When my daughter Ann was 5, I took 
home a policy on her life and showed it 
to her. I remember all the details as 
clearly as if it had been yesterday. Din- 
ner was over and I was listening to the 
radio. Ann and her older brother 
Johnnie were playing on the floor. I 
called Ann over, put her on my lap and 
opening the policy I said: 

“Ann, this is a life insurance policy. 
It is your policy and some day will be 
worth several thousand dollars. Look at 
(a 

She said: “I can’t read. 
me about it.” 

Johnnie, who was 8, and who had re- 
ceived his first life insurance policy 
three years before, interrupted: “Daddy, 
now Ann and 1 both have some insur- 
ance. How many policies do you have?” 

When I told him he wanted to know 
why I owned so many. Ann seemed 
much interested, too. 

His Talk to Children 

I began: “You know old man Jones— 
3en’s and Bobby’s grandfather who lives 
with the Johnsons,” I explained, “You 
know that he lives in the back room off 
the kitchen, the room the Johnsons had 
for their maid before the house was re- 
decorated.” I then pointed out how 
Grandpa Jones was dependent upon the 
Johnsons for food, shelter, clothes, 
spending money and other items. Then, 
I gave the children the story of how 
Grandpa Jones had a good business 
when a young man and quite a bit of 
money. As he grew older he made some 
mistakes in business. Then, after he 
became old and could not work any 
more, he found himself without money. 
He had neglected to put any aside for 
his old age. 

I then explamed to the children how 
each of their own policies represents just 
so much money saved each year so that 


Please tell 





mother and I would not have to liye in 
a _made-over servant’s room in the back 
of their house off the kitchen when we 
grew old. Ann remarked: 

“Daddy, we would want you and 
mother to come and live with us and in 
the best room in the house. Johnnie 
and I would live in the servant's room,” 

I thanked Ann for the nice thought 


‘and I then told Ann and Johnnie that 


each month their mother would get a 
check and that she would take this to 
the bank and cash it, and, in turn, re- 
ceive money for it with which to pay for 
groceries and clothes and that she would 
be able to stay home and be with them 
and not have to work. They were in- 
pressed by that talk, and I was, too, be- 
cause it taught me that maybe I had 
been too technical with a lot of people, 
So the next day I began to make my 
presentation more simple and to use 
illustrations having to do with every day 
life and living. a 

Package Sales of Retirement Income 


Several years ago I made an appoint- 
ment with a successful professional man. 
| had a nice interview with him. He 
Was very cooperative and I obtained 
from him all of the facts concerning his 
family, his estate and the details in re- 
gard to his life insurance policy. He 
had had a recent analysis of his estate 
—an audit, a new will, a new trust 
agreement, and $50,000 of new life insur- 
ance. 

There seemed to be no loophole for 
additional insurance. However, just 
when I was ready to leave, through our 
discussion I learned that he, like many 
other business and professional men, hai 
investable surplus. Right here I might 
add that there are very few successful 
men who do not have an investable sur- 
plus. Most successful men have a sub- 
stantial margin between their income 
and outgo. 

I spent a few minutes talking to this 
prospect about investments and taxes, 
and then directed the discussion into @ 
comparison of investments: first, real 
estate; second, stocks and bonds; third 
Government bonds; and fourth, life in- 
surance (stressing the tax free accumt- 
lation and scientific annuity feature 0! 
life insurance). The result was a $500) 
annual premium put into a Retirement 
Income policy. 

Since this incident I have had a nun 
ber of so-called package sales of Retire: 
ment Income from business and protes 
sional men where the premium has rn 
from $2,000 to $5,000 a year. All 0! 
these sales have hinged around the !ac! 
that the prospect had an investable sur 
plus and the simple idea as to where he 
should invest this money. ’ 

I believe that the comparison of the 
other investments is essential before 
ing into the Retirement Income sales 
talk. The Retirement Income policy * 
so much better an investment for the 
long pull over a period of years, that 
there is nothing that can stand up under 
its comparison. 

All of this boils down to thi 


By using this simple sales | ‘ocedutt, 
I can sell life insurance in s bstanta 
amounts to men who apparent! have a! 
the insurance that they need, ho have 
all the life insurance that they want; © 
men who have just bought life ‘:suranc 
and to those who do not want any mor 


life insurance. 
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Modern tools increase the effectiveness 
of your sales program. Berkshire Life 
offers a complete training program for 
new agents. 
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ARTHUR C. DANIELS 


Life insurance agents come in for a 
lot of praise from the public. Agents do 
not realize that the public esteem of 
them is high. 

How has this appreciation been de- 
veloped? Well, the most important con- 
tribution agents have made is the crea- 
tion of a tremendous volume of insur- 
ance in force in this country. The 
American public appreciates this protec- 
tion for what it means to them indi- 
vidually and even more for what it 
means to their families. The public has 
a surprising degree of awareness also of 
what this insurance and savings program 
means to the social and economic life of 
the nation. 

Why isn’t. this fact obvious to all 
agents? It’s probably because the man 
in the front lines finds it difficult to 
shape his thousands of contacts with the 
public into one objective picture. Then, 
too, in dealing with people there are al- 
ways a certain amount of “rubs.” It’s 
natural for agents to think of these hu- 
man reactions as marks of disapproval 
whereas in reality they are normal sales 
resistance that must be expected. It’s 
easy to see why the man nearest the 
public finds it difficult to see the over-all 
picture. 

A Significant Poll 


Fortunately, the relatively new tech- 
nique of polling gives us a yardstick to 
measure just how the public truly feels 
about life insurance agents. In a recent 
poll conducted in Minnesota by the 
Minneapolis Tribune, for example, the 
public was asked to check one of four 
possible answers. With 14% refraining 
from stating any opinion, 75% credited 
life insurance salesmen with “giving a 
valuable service” or as “persistent but 
helpful.” Even these findings are less 
favorable to agents than those shown by 
earlier surveys. 

Let’s look at the picture of the agent 
and his relations with the public. What 
are some of the fundamental aids that 
have been developed to help him do a 
better job and earn recognition? As a 
nation of people who are never satisfied 
with past performance it is natural to 
find that life insurance people have 
taken many steps to strengthen and im- 
prove the agent’s relations with the pub- 
lic. 

In the early days of life insurance, for 
example, the amount of advertising done 
was pretty spotty. What did appear 
told little of the service of the agent, 
the product he offered or how insurance 
fitted individual needs. The soundness 
of the company, the very soundness of 
the idea of life insurance, were ‘items of 
major importance in those days. 

Contrast this with the quantity and 
scope of product-and-service type of ad- 
vertising done today through magazines, 
radio, newspapers and direct mail by the 
agents and by the life insurance com- 
panies. 


Present Day Advertising 
Today’s advertising is directed toward 
encouraging more people to come into 
the circle of those protected by life 
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Public’s High Regard for Life Insurance 


By ArTHuR C. DANIELS 


Executive Assistant, Institute of Life Insurance 


insurance and familiar with the services 
of the agent. By helping to build an 
understanding of the benefits which life 
insurance can bring, many people are 
coming to a quicker recognition of its 
value. This is helping the agents in their 
relations with the public by saving time 
in explanations and opening or helping 
to open doors. 

Like all progress, it took time to see 
the full need for and to develop the 
possibilities of product-service advertis- 
ing. But today the experimental stage 
is past and the business as a whole has 
learned that the public benefits and the 
agent’s usefulness increases through an 
investment in appropriate advertising. 

A second major aid to the field man 
in his relations with the public is the 
development, in the last decade, of a 
more consciously planned public rela- 
tions program than existed theretofore. 

Time means change and many new 
services to the public have been added 
to the responsibilities of life insurance 
agents since early days. The develop- 
ment of the concept of “life values,” the 
recognition of the need of insuring those 
values, and the programming of insur- 
ance to cover them have placed greater 
responsibilities on the agents. So, nat- 
urally, agents have welcomed efforts 
that helped them build a better public 
understanding of just what life insur- 
ance is. 

But there is another reason for the 
development of public relations. As peo- 
ple moved into an era of greater social 
consciousness, the need for a_ better 
understanding by the public of the sig- 
nificance of life insurance to the na- 
tional economy became clear. 


Better Understanding of Public 


We have all seen a series of efforts 
grow in this period to create a better 
understanding by the public of life in- 
surance—among them the formation of 
the Institute of Life Insurance. Through 
these efforts people in all walks of life, 
school children, readers of magazines 
and newspapers, community groups and 
women’s organizations have developed a 
more friendly attitude and better under- 
standing of life insurance. This in turn 
builds a more fertile market for life 
insurance salesmen. And we are still in 
the early days of utilizing to the fullest 
public relations as a means of strength- 
ening the agent in the eyes of the public. 

These trends, with which we are all 
familiar have threads of purposeful 
progress that run through them. Are 
there then any more tools that can go 
even further in offering real assistance 
to the field forces in the future? 

One of these is now well under way. 
It is the trend hinted at earlier of utiliz- 
ing research polls to furnish a more 
accurate picture of the public’s wishes 
and needs. 

Research 


Gathering a picture of the public’s 
opinions and desires from the field 
forces will always be helpful to the 
agents themselves and to the manage- 
ments of the companies. Today better 
ways of assembling such information by 
gathering data from a true cross section 
of the public directly are available. 

Through finding out, via research, 
those procedures which the public likes 
and dislikes, the agents and the compa- 
nies will be able to do more of those 
things which the public likes and less 
of those things which cause the public 
some annoyance or misunderstandings. 
Elimination in part or in total of such 








minor sources of irritation as there are 
can be a major contribution to serving 
the public better and to aiding the life 
insurance agents in their relations with 
the public. 

Research can also yield much infor- 
mation on the ownership and perform- 
ance of life insurance—information which 
is constantly sought by writers, speak- 
ers, news editors and others—and which 
will reach the public and thus create a 
greater interest in and a better under- 
standing of life insurance, all of which 
will make possible the dissemination of 
facts which will buiid a better appre- 
ciation of the life insurance agent. 


In the area of selling, market - search 
surveys will help companies an agents 
to find the location and type of market 
which needs the agents’ services most 
The more efficient use of the agent's 
time will mean greater satisfa tion to 
the salesman and better distribition of 
life insurance services to the public 
Again better agent-public relations. — 

And there may be many more ways 
that these relations can be stre: thened 
and improved. Certainly, the fact that 
the public thinks highly of the life in- 
surance agent is an incentive to do 
everything possible to maintain and in- 
crease this public acceptance. 


Success of Aptitude Tests 


By W. B. Cornett 


Vice President, Loyal Protective Life 


W. B. CORNETT 


During the past two years we have 
been selecting more than 90% of our 
field representatives from those who 
have had no previous insurance experi- 
ence. In fact, more than 75% of those 
selected have had no sales experience 
prior to connecting with us. 

It is only natural that recruiting of 
field representatives without previous 
sales experience presents quite a prob- 
lem. We have used Kuder Preference 
Record as a means of making a sys- 
tematic approach to this problem. Scores 
are obtained in the following nine gen- 
eral areas: mechanical, computational, 
scientific, persuasive, artistic, literary, 
musical, social service and clerical. 

By means of the scores obtained 
through using a profile sheet, it can be 
determined toward which occupational 
areas the individual is particularly prom- 
ising in light of his preferences. 


Two Principal Areas 


The two areas we are most concerned 
about are “persuasive” and “social 
service.” 

If the person likes to persuade peo- 
ple to his way of thinking and also 
likes to help people solve their prob- 
lems, he has a natural aptitude for our 





business. The higher the score on per- 
suasive preference, the better suited he 
is for our business. In fact, we do not 
give favorable consideration unless the 
score is above 

The area of social service is very im- 
portant. This is essential in our busi- 
ness, but if the score is above a certain 
figure it is a danger signal. He might 
be a better prospect for a minister, 
teacher, welfare worker, etc. 


If his score ranges above a certain 
figure in any of the other seven areas, 
we do not ordinarily accept him unless 
his persuasive preference is unusually 
high. 

Must Be Happy 


It is our thought that in order for a 
man to succeed in our business, he must 
be happy. He will usually be happy if 
he is engaged in a line of work that 
he likes. The results achieved from 
using Kuder Preference Record so far 
have been quite satisfactory. 

Just recently we have adopted a gen- 
eral intelligence aptitude test to tie in 
with the Kuder Preference Record which 
has been prepared for us by a research 
organization. After we have selected a 
field representative, we put him through 
a training school. It is our desire to 
know if he has the mental capacity to 
absorb quickly the “sales track” we have 
designed for new men. This test covers 
109 subjects, and there is a definite time 
limit for completion. 


Qualifications 


Here is a list of other qualifications: 

1, Status: full time. ; 

2. Age: 27 to 45 (occasionally, 25, 26, 
46, 47, 48). 

3. Education: college or high s shool; 
preferably college. 


4. Marital status: happily on arried 
with a cooperative wife; congenia home 
surroundings. 


residence: three 
reum- 


Permanence of 
years or more, depending upon « 
stances and environment. 

6. Acquaintanceships: broad aid fa 
vorable. 


7. Characteristics: honesty, p <asant 
personality, aggressiveness, am vit10n, 
stability, enthusiasm, above a erage 


mental alertness. 
8. Health: good (self and fami .). 
9. Appearance: well groomed. 
10. Habits: correct and temper: (¢. 
11. Finance: not in debt. 
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“DEAR EDITOR~” 


For the past year and a half we’ve been 
in regular communication with the 
nation’s editors and newspapermen 
through our advertisements in three 
journalistic trade publications .. . Editor 
& Publisher, The National Publisher, 
and The Publishers’ Auxiliary. Two 
typical mgssages are reproduced here. 


The ads are not designed fo sell life in- 
surance, but rather, they have a public 
relations objective. They inform news- 
papermen of Mutual Life’s efforts to 
offer an ever-improving life insurance 
service to policyholders and the public. 


FOR APOSTLES. ‘ 


their own reward / 


The life insurance business has 


many 
" They are 
N whose efforts are de- 
voted to encouraging 


Outstanding “apostles, ’ 
the salesme 
| financial se. 
Curity for millions of American 
families, We wanted to be sure these 


apostles had the sam 
themselves, 





| So we developed the Mutual Life- 
time Compensation Plan, which 
sae Our salesmen a Steadily in- 
creasing income for a level volume 
of Production, with nO additional 
Cost to policyholders, The Lifetime 
Plan also Provides a liberal retire- 


€ security 


ELLING 











Now we've added a 


Nn Insurance 
Benefi 


t Plan for our Salesmen. The 
Plan includes life insurance . ° « MC: 
cident and sickness benefits .. . 
hospitalization allowance and sur- 
Bical fees. The cost of the new Plan 


1S shared by the Company and the 
salesmen. 





We believe that this Program of 
security for our salesmen will en- 
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ment income. 





For some time, we've been doing 
battle with a mythical dragon. And 
we're glad it’s dead, because it 
plagued our policyholders for years. 
There was an old tradition in the 
life insurance business that when- 
ever a policyholder wished to report 
a change in status, a notarized sig- 
nature was required. If he changed 
his occupation, lost his policy, as- 
signed it for a loan... for any one 
of a hundred reasons, the policy- 
holder was forced to seek out a 
Notary Public, to witness and at- 








test his signature before the Com- 
pany would recognize the change. 
Four years ago, we decided to rid 
our policyholders of this annoying 
procedure. Gradually we whittled 
away at the number of notariza- 
tions required, until today there is 
not a single sttuation in which a 
Mutual Life policyholder, or his 
beneficiary, must submit a nota- 
rized statement. 
We feel sure our policyholders 
are pleased; and as for us... we are 
looking for another dragon to slay' 
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able them to Provide increasingly 


better service for our Policyholders, 
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Because editors and newspapermen 
have such an influence on the opinions 
of other people, we believe that keeping 
them up-to-date on Mutual Life develop- 
ments is an important part of a sound 
public relations program. 
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Extension of Small Businesses 


They Constitute 98% of the Firms Operating in This 


The great mass of life insurance 
agents today are interested by the fact 
that extended so 
much in therefore, 


the number of prospects is enough to 


business has 


country, 


small 
this and, 
enlist the time of any agent who will 
go out and see the people. 

In its extensive survey of small busi- 
ness and its special problems the Re- 
Committee of the 
Development 


search and Policy 


Committee for Economic 
says that 98% of the firms operating in 
this country today are small businesses. 
Fufthermore, the committee regards 
small businesses as the foundation upon 
whole system of business 
enterprise is built. It 
business as more virile and more dura- 
ble than might be deduced from the 
hue and cry heard for many years as 
to the disadvantages under which it 
labors. It has its problems, which in- 
clude labor relations. There are today 
1,000,000 more small business firms than 
there were in 1900. 

Discussing the values in 
ness the committee says: 

“Whatever its type or stage of growth, 
the small business is a manifestation of 
the basic freedoms of American 
life. This is the freedom to enter or 
leave business at will, to start small 
and grow big, to expand, contract—or 
even to fail. This freedom to be enter- 
prising is an aspect of the economic 
democracy without which our political 
democracy cannot exist. 

“One of the strongest features of the 
American economy is that it has now 
about 3% million non-farm business 
concerns. This means that it has about 
3% million centers of initiative; 3% 
million places where experiments may 
be authorized, where innovations may 
be started. It is difficult to imagine how 
a regimented economy with relatively 
few centers of initiative can compete 
in dynamic drive and in_ technological 
progress with an economy that has 
several million such centers. 


which our 


regards small 


small busi- 


one ot 


“Business produces men as well as 
goods. The small enterprise, especially, 
gives a man a chance to develop well 
rounded business experience, because it 
provides a diversity of work not open 
to an individual holding a_ specialized 
job in a larger concern. Independence 
in decisions as well as variety on the 
job makes for zestful work, and trains 
the small businessman in action and 
in leadership. In small business more 
truly than in large, the more of himself, 
his talents and energy a man puts into 
a business, the more he gets out of it. 


What Small Business Means 


“Healthy small business means much 
to the fabric of American life,” the com- 
mittee deciares. “Small firms help to 
keep big firms on their toes. The little 
fellows frequently force competition in 
price, design and efficiency. By introduc- 
ing new products or methods or serv- 
ices, small business helps to check the 
development of monopoly. The small 
local business has intimate knowledge 
of the home community and a personal 
stake in it, and thus it often acts as an 
offset to the absentee control of units 


Country Today; of Interest to the 


Greatest Number of Agents 


of large business in the same commu- 
nity. Local businessmen are frequently 
the mainstay of community projects. 
“In many lines and in many markets 
—-notably in home communities and for 
customers desiring individual service or 
products made to particular specifica- 
tions—small business is able to do a 
better job than big business. Further- 
more, the ingenious small enterpriser 
often is a source of new materials, new 
processes, new services, that older, bet- 
ter established firms cannot or will not 
offer. The whole pattern of our com- 


mercial system is enlivened and en- 
riched by the independent businessman. 

“Business may be ‘small’ in size yet 
great in achievement. This was drama- 
tically demonstrated during the war. 
Small business often could get into ac- 
tion faster and operate more flexibly 
than big business. The small, specialized 
suppliers often made the output of huge 
wartime plants possible. Big business 
has its own American legend, its own 
spectacular achievements in war and 
peace. The war underlined the lesson 
that big and little business work best 


Two Former Members of FBI 





H. R. SUNDVAHL 
Two former representatives of the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation who 


are in the production field of Massa- 
chusetts Mutual Life are John P. Veith, 
agency assistant, home office, and H. R. 
(“Hal”) Sundvahl, with the R. A. Hitt- 
son agency, Tulsa, Okla. 

Mr. Veith served as a special agent 
of FBI from January, 1943, to Decem- 
ber, 1945. During that three-year period 
he was assigned to counter espionage, 
counter sabotage and general criminal 
investigations in the Washington, D. C., 
Detroit and Newark field divisions. 

Graduated from St. Louis University 
in January, 1939, Mr. Veith entered the 
insurance field as a personal producer. 
In 1942 he received the local Chamber 
of Commerce award for being an out- 
standing young salesman. 


Father Long in Insurance 


Upon his resignation from the FBI 
he returned to the life insurance field 
for the Massachusetts Mutual in part- 
nership with his father, Anthony E. 
Veith, long a prominent member of the 
St. Louis agency. During the ensuing 


four months Mr. Veith personally paid 
for $350,000 of business, specializing in 





arthur johnson 


VEITH 


JOHN P. 


In May, 1946, he was 


the medical field. 6, 
present position with 


appointed to his 
the company. 

Mr. Sundvahl did title work for two 
oil companies before becoming a spe- 
cial agent of FBI in February, 1941. His 
work was in general investigation, 
mainly in the Eastern states. After four 
years with FBI he resigned to go with 
the Douglas Aircraft Co., Inc., Tulsa, 
as labor relations representative, ap- 
pearing for Douglas in arbitration hear- 
ings and negotiations with five unions. 
He then went with Massachusetts 
Mutual. 

Mr. Sundvahl said to The Gold Book 
that if he gained anything from his 
FBI experience and training it was how 
to meet people in all walks of life, and 
to speak their language. He has not 
found prospecting a problem because it 
comes naturally for him to get names 
and pertinent information from those 
individuals with whom he comes into 
contact. Business insurance and a few 
large cases have provided him with a 
good volume. His objectives are to get 
the CLU degree and to be able to write 
a million a year before he has been 
in the business five years. 





when they work together, that they are 
suppliers and customers of each other. 
that together they make American pro- 
ductivity possible.” 


What Is a Small Business ? 


Looking over the field the committee 
can see that on the basis of the number 
of individual firms small business takes 
in. virtually the whole business system, 
Official figures show that 98% of the 
business units of America have fewer 
than fifty gmployes. These include the 
retail store, the small shop, mill or fac- 
tory, the myriad sales and service es- 
tablishments of every kind. Small busi- 
ness includes the self-employed: the 
piano tuner, the man who runs a radio 
repair service, the one-woman beauty 
shop as well as the corner drug store, 
the grocery, the foundry, the trucking 
line, the barber shop. 


Some Tests for Smallness 


Usually a small business will show 
two or more of the following charac- 
teristics: 

1. Management is independent. Usu- 

ally the managers are also owners. 

2. Capital is supplied and ownership 
held by an individual or small 
group. 

3. Area of operations is mainly local. 
Workers and owners are in one 
home community. Markets need not 
be local. 

4. Relative size within the industry— 
the business is small when com- 
pared to the biggest units in its 
field. The size of the top bracket 
varies greatly, so that what might 
seem large in one field would be 
definitely small in another. 


How Durable Is Small Business? 


Statistics abundantly show the funda- 
mental strength and durability of small 
business. In the year before the war 
annual bankruptcies ran less than one- 
half of 1% of the total number of small 
business firms. 

Most of the highly visible turnover in 
small business is due not to failure but 
to discontinuance. The small retailer 
wants to try some other line of work; 
so he may sell the business to someone 
else. It is true that the percentage o! 
firms operating at a seeming loss 1s 
greater in small business than large. 
This point, however, may be deceptive, 
for many firms show a bookkeeping loss 
as a result of disproportionate with- 
drawals by the owner. The deciine in 
number of small businesses resulting 
from the war has already been more 
than made up by the heavy post-war 
birth rate. 





Almost all the advantages which 
man possesses above the infe: ani- 
mals arise from his power of « .ing 
combination with his fellows, 1d °! 
accomplishing by the united ei ‘ts © 
numbers what could not be  ccomr 
plished by the detached efforts of 1 
dividuals—J. S. Mill. 

“Most men work for the pro emt, @ 
few for the future,” said a 3ritish 
philosopher. “The wise work fo 43 


for the future in the present, 
the present in the future. 
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Let me tell you a true story about one of my 
fellow agents ‘in the Provident. 

The agent had a neighbor. They played 
bridge together—and golf, too. They went to 
the same church. The families visited back 
and forth. 

The man had bought some life insurance— 
but he had not bought enough. Because the man 
was a Close friend, the agent had not felt he 
could put on any pressure. One day, suddenly, 
the neighbor died. 

When the agent went to the 
widow to explain the settlement of 
the insurance, she said : ‘‘Oh, George 
—why didn’t you sell Jim more life 
insurance?” 

Why not indeed? The question 
was unanswerable. 

From that time on, George never 
let sentiment keep him from giving 
full service to his friends and 
neighbors. 











PROVIDENT MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE 





DO YOU BELIEVE IN GHOSTS? 


BY LOUIS E. ORCUTT, NEW YORK 


Talk about ghosts! That widow’s question 
haunted that agent to his dying day. 

... By the way, how many ghosts are there in 
your canvassing cabinet? How about that educa- 
tional policy for Bill, Jr.? Put off to next year? 
Suppose Bill, Sr. dies this year! Another ghost! 

How about that policy that was to bring Social 
Security up to a level of moderate security? 
Written yet? 

Doesn’t the rattling of the ghost disturb 
your rest? Be careful—for, if the man should 
die, you never would forgive your- 
self. 


Ghosts—lots of them! Shaking 
their unclothed bones at you, wav- 
ing their tenuous arms, shrieking 
from their cavernous mouths—cry- 
ing out to you and me: “Do it 
now!’’—‘‘ Don’t wait!’’—‘‘ Clothe us 
in certainty!” 

Then—no more rattling! 


Sales Ideas From “Provident Notes” 
published by 





COMPANY of PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Attention to Children Led to 


Writing 2,428 Apps in 17 Years 


Herman J. Gauchel of Racine, Wis., 
North American Life of Chicago, has 
written 2,428 applications since he went 
with that company seventeen years ago. 
\ great deal of that business is still on 
his books. 

Mr. Gauchel’s manner of selling has 
not changed much. A child is usually 
sold a Twenty Payment Life policy with 
payor waiver unless the child is one of 
a large family. In that event he then 
sells Endowment at 85 on all the chil- 
dren, as a Family policy. In brief, he 
sells (especially to a man with a large 
family and small income) the largest 
amount of permanent insurance at the 
smallest cost. 

Letter Goes Out With Policy 

With every such policy he writes a 
letter which is attached to the policy 
before delivery and which explains that 
if insured decides to discontinue the 
policy after twenty years have been 
paid, the insured is still protected for 
life for nearly all the money he has 
paid during the twenty years. In addi- 
tion, he has had a large amount of pro- 
tection from the very beginning of the 
policy. Lately, he has stressed Twenty 
Payment Retirement Income at 65, es- 
pecially for those between the ages 20 
and 30. This, he regards, as a particu- 
larly good investment for a young man 
because the latter has full protection 
from the first day and is through pay- 
ing in twenty years; nevertheless, at 
age 65 he receives in cash nearly two 
times as much money as he deposited 
in the twenty years; or he could have 
an income for life beginning at age 65. 

Follows Up Premiums Closely 

Mr. Gauchel follows up every premium 
that is due. His practice is to call on 
the phone and ask if the insured wants 
him to pick up the premium, or if there 
is any service he can render. 

“It is surprising how much business 
can be obtained in this manner,” he said, 


Life Insurance Advantages 

Some advantages of life insurance in- 
clude these: non-fluctuation in value as 
compared with fluctuations in market 
values of other types of investment, pro- 
tection against claims of creditors; ready 
convertibility into cash for specified 
amounts; availability for quick borrow- 
ing; favorable tax treatment; purchas- 
able in convenient denominations and 
for acceptable periods of time; full tit!e 
to a part if payments are discontinued; 
convenience of installment plan of pur- 
chase; automatic completion of invest- 
ment in event of death, and disability 
too if desired; advantage of non-specu- 
lative character of the investment to 
people of modest means. 

Also, life insurance is a good invest- 
ment in the sense that each policyholder 
benefits equally from his company’s 
great diversity of investments. 





Mrs. Douglas Horton 


(Continued from Page 52) 


she became tutor in economics, Bryn 
Mawr Summer School for Women in 
Industry, and then was made dean of 
women and professor of _ sociology, 
women’s department, Centre College, 
Danville, Ky. After being dean of col- 
lege women, Oberlin, she was elected 
president of Wellesley College in 1936. 

In the World War she was director 
of Women’s Reserve, USNR, starting 
as a lieutenant commander and later 
being made captain. She is a trustee of 
Walnut Hill School, Dana Hall Schools, 
Northfield Schools and is a member of 
the Yenching University Commission of 
United Board for Christian Colleges in 
China. 


HERMAN J. GAUCHEL 


“and it also accounts for a high per- 
sistency record. One never knows what 
will happen when the visit is made in 
connection with the premium. The in- 
sured tells other people about it. A 
phone call is more effective than no- 
tices by mail which may be mislaid; 
often are. 

“Most of my business is obtained 
through names furnished by policyhold- 
ers. | also follow up all children’s poli- 








cies when the children reach the age 
of 16, and try to increase amount of 
protection. I generally sell on first inter- 
view as that is the appropriate time to 
get and to give all the facts.” 


Once Worked in Factory Office 


For sixteen years Mr. Gauchel worked 


in an office of a factory and wh-n jt 
went bankrupt he started looking ‘or 4 
job. He became an agent selling |. dys. 
trial insurance and in a year and © half 
became an assistant superintendent, 4 
position he held for six years. I: 1939 
he became district manager at cine 
for the North American Life. 


E,W. Clark Was Seaman on Freighters 


Elmer W. Clark, general agent in 
Oshkosh of the Wisconsin National of 
Oshkosh, Wis., is a world traveler who 
spent many years of his life on the 
high seas. He was traveling to make a 
living, and not as a tourist. From 1932 
to 1935 he was a seaman on deep water 
freighters and yachts, working either 
on the American Hawaiian Steamship 
Lines or the O. & -O. Steamship Lines 
to the Orient, Philippines, China, Japan, 
Siam, Malay Straits and French Indo- 
China. 


As a yachting seaman, during another 
period of his life, he sailed on a num- 
ber of yachts, including the following: 
“Southern Cross” owned by Howard 
Hughes, aircraft man; “Spindrift,” 
owned by Averill Harriman, now Sec- 
retary of Commerce and former Ambas- 
sador to Russia. These yachts went out 
of New York City and Long Beach, Cal. 


Decided to Remain on Shore 


For one year he owned and operated 
a fishing sloop sailing out of Belfast, 
Penobscot Bay, Maine. 

Deciding to spend his future on dry 
land, Mr. Clark entered the insurance 
business in June, 1935, with the Wis- 
consin National. In May, 1947, he was 
appointed general agent at the home 
office agency. 

The experience of Mr. Clark in the 
World War was unusually interesting. 





Our present 
$16,000,000. 





39 YEARS 


of Dependable Policyowner Service 


Our Company has paid over $15,312,994 to 
policyowners and beneficiaries since organiza- 
tion in October, 1908. 


assets 


A strong, progressive company. 


WISCONSIN NATIONAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Oshkosh, Wisconsin 


are in excess of 














ELMER W. CLARK 


Called into the service in April, 1941, 
he was sent to Iceland with the 5th 
Infantry Division in 1942. The following 
year he returned to the United States 
for Officers Candidate School and upon 
graduation was assigned to the 8th 
Armored Division. He saw service in 
the European Theater, commanding an 
armored infantry company with the 8th 
Division through the campaigns of the 
Ardennes, Rhineland and Central Eu- 
rope. He was awarded the Silver Star 
and three bronze battle stars and was 
released from service in May, 1946. 

A graduate of Oshkosh High School, 
Mr. Clark was production manager of 
J. L. Clark Manufacturing Co. from 
1928 to 1931. The plant manufactured 
truck bodies and cabs. 


Dick Evans 


(Continued from Page 62) 





mately the same type of coverage. Our 
sales. are based on what ownership 
means, and not for some other reason. 
Our competitors in the field are not 
arguing in superlatives that their com- 
panies are the safest, the strongest or 
provide the cheapest insurance. We all 
have the advantage of help from home 
offices and general agencies who know 
what it is all about. And, generally, 
there is little competition anyway as 
great masses of people are never ap- 
proached by an insurance agent. An- 
other thing: the ethics among insurance 
agents are pretty high and there are 
few encounters with those who use 
underhand methods, unprincipled argu- 
ments or who make attacks on the per- 
sonality or company of the other 
fellow.” 

Mr. Evans met his wife while sta- 
tioned in Kelly Field. She was (iss 
Joan Nelson. They live in Pasaden: and 
have one child—Barbara. 





No one can really believe in the sys- 
tem of negation. Negation can do : 0th- 
ing for men. It may pull down, bt it 
cannot build up. It is death to the v¢t- 
ter part of us. It puts an end to aith 
and hope. Evil cannot be put dow by 
uttering mere commonplace tern 
condemnation; but by real, active, rk- 
ing goodness. - 

—Duty by Dr. Samuel Srles. 
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Guardian has offered monthly 
income disability protection 
continuously since 1916. 
Since 1934 the company has 
paid higher dividends on 
new policies issued with 

the monthly income disability 
clause than on those 

without it. Underwriting is 
conservative but reasonable. 


Rates are attractive. 
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Many otherwise well-planned life in- 
surance programs make no provision 
against permanent total disability— 
economic death. 

Guardian offers this important 
protection to qualified buyers of new 
life insurance in the form of a dis- 
ability income, of as much as $250 a 
month, at the rate of $10 per month 
for each $1,000 of the amount in- 
sured. 

Health, age and occupational re- 
quirements are necessarily strict; not 
all insurable persons are eligible. 

Full details may be obtained with- 
out obligation from any Guardian 
representative, or by writing to the 
home office. 


The 
GUARDIAN 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF AMERICA 


New York 3, New York 
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Is Where You Build It 


By Rosert A. Jupp 
Phoenix Mutual Life, Madison, Wis. 





ROBERT A. 


JUDD 


This week in your city and mine hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars’ worth of 
life insurance will be bought. Naturally, 
we want to get our share of that busi- 
ness. Yet, how many of those prospec- 
tive buyers even know that we exist? If 
some of them do, have they reason to 
think highly of our ability as agents? 
Do they think well enough of us so that 
we have a better than 50-50 chance of 
becoming their life insurance counselor ? 
Until you and | can honestly answer 
“Yes” to all these questions, we cannot 
ignore the need for a sound public rela- 
tions plan to build prestige, for ourselves 
and our business. 

But a word of caution. Let’s not think 
that prestige building is what the col- 
ored preacher said it was—“The fine art 
of mi aking people believe you is who you 
ain't.” We have all seen enough of that 
perverted type of prestige building to 
be gun-shy of the whole concept of 
“build-up” as it is often thought of and 
practiced. I loathe it. For years the 
very word “prestige” carried an unfavor- 
able connotation to ’me. I remember a 
fellow who bought a big white car—to 
enhance his prestige! Another who had 
to have two telephones on his desk! 
Still another who quite obviously wore 
ribbon-bedecked glasses to create an 
atinosphere of distinction! 

I have had the good fortune to see 
this life insurance business from both 
home office and field points of view. In 
addition, I have represented my com- 
pany in three different cities of various 
sizes. I’ve seen hot shots come and go. 
I've seen hat bands burst with a big 
case or two. I’ve listened to many pat 
formulas for achieving success with less 
work. I suspect, too, that I have fallen 
for more than one of my own pet 
schemes for selling the “easy way.” But 
the bold truth is that none of these 
schemes is worth a hoot unless there is 
a good sound insurance agent behind an 
equally sound plan for building profes- 
sional prestige. The same basic rule ap- 
plies as in advertising. Unless the mer- 
chandise lives up to the copy, the money 
used to promote the item might just as 
well have been used to stuff a rat hole. 


The Acid Test 
Let’s return to this week’s buyers in 


your city and mine. What can we do 
to get a larger portion of these folks 
thinking of us when they consider buy- 
ing life insurance? As matters now 
stand, have either you or I sufficient 
faith in the record we have built as life 
insurance men to be willing to let our 
policyholder list get into the hands of 
even our poorest competitior? This ac- 
tually is the acid test of how well we 
control our own business. 

We want to feel sure that our record 
is such that our customers can’t be 
weaned away from us by any of our able 
competitors. We want to feel certain 
that we enjoy the utmost confidence of 
our present clients so that we may truly 
deserve the privilege of attracting new 
prospective business. 

How can you build real prestige in 
your community? Frankly, the ways 
are many. The key to any sound pres- 
tige building plan lies in some form of 
sincere service to the other fellow. 

In one city where | had started busi- 
ness as a complete stranger, | observed 
a peculiar situation that was causing 
extreme inconvenience to hundreds of 
people who were waiting for buses at a 
central dispatch point. There was no 
posted bus schedule! Within a_ very 
short time I had a complete bus schedule 
hand lettered on a big poster and promi- 
nently displayed in a large gli iss case 
along with one of my company *s retire- 
ment income ads, my picture, and a 
signed friendly message about catching 
buses. As a result many potential life 
insurance prospects came to regard me 


Robert A. A. Judd 


Robert A. Judd joined Phoenix 
| Mutual in 1924 as a member of its 
|home office agency staff and in 1927 
was made manager of Chicago La 
| Salle office where he made a good 
| record. Yielding to a long-cherished 
| desire to engage in personal selling 
| he asked to be relieved of manage- 
liment duties in 1942 and _ selected 
| Everett, Wash., as his new locale. In 
| 1944, in order to be near three chil- 
| dren, he was transferred to Madison 
| where he has become a leader in civic 
laffairs and writes a substantial 
} amount of insurance. 








as a thoughtful guy who supplied helpful 
information when they needed it. Fur- 
thermore, I also supplied about $500,000 
dollars’ worth of good life insurance 
that they needed. 

When the community chest drive came 
along, I wrote a newspaper ad endors- 
ing the campaign. Most of a city’s in- 
fluential people play a leading role in a 
campaign of that kind. My endorsement 
was read in campaign committee meet- 
ings. I made their job of collecting 
inoney easier. They made mine easier, 
too, to the tune of about $14,000 of col- 
iected premiums for the year. 

Helping Salvation Army 

At Christmas time, in your town and 
mine, the Salvation Army workers stand 
out in the cold and tinkle bells. I wrote 
and signed an article to identify myself 
with their cause. Here it is: 

Salvation Army “Rings the Bell” 

“Hats off to the lads and lassies who 
each year stand on icy sidewalks and 
windy corners, tinkling bells to remind 
us that dimes or dollars are needed for 
a worthy cause. Theirs is the true spirit 


of Christmas. They make it live. Yes, 
they are as much a part of Christmas 
as Santa himself! 

“By sincere, unselfish service the Sal- 
vation Army workers bring warmth, 
good cheer and happiness to many thou- 
sands: To homeless, but not-forgotten 
men. To weary women, worn by toil and 
drudgery. To eager, wide-eyed children 
whose only hope for a visit from Santa 
Claus comes through the never-failing 
zeal of these tireless workers. 

“Let’s give cheerfully to the Salvation 
Army! Let’s be extra generous this year! 
Our own Christmas will be merrier—our 
own New Year happier--if we have done 
our part in the great work through which 
the Salvation Army truly ‘rings the 
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bell’ at this time of the year. Merry 
Christmas and a Happy New Yea: i 
my Madison friends.” 

After all, prestige building isn’: just 
presenting a few wallets to cus} 
who buy $10,000 policies, nor is it imply 
mailing a few yearly calendars a! New 
Year’s along with every other lie jp- 
surance man’s bid for attention. \ 
it a broadside of advertising annotncing 
a new policy your company offers. Nor 
publicity telling that you made the com- 
pany’s convention and are going to Hot 
Springs. Prestige building is all of these 
and more. It is exercising every ‘egitj- 
mate means by act or word or dee 
let as many people as possible know’ that 
you “is exactly who you say you is.” 


Finding Out 
What Policyholders Need 


By M. L. LinpensaumM, CLU 
Mosholu Agency, Metropolitan Life, New York City 


H. Tarr, Inc. 
LINDENBAUM 


M. L. 


I see “service” as being, simply, those 
things we do for the policyholder which 
help him get the most for his money from 
his life insurance. An example: if a 
policvholder now has three children, and 
only two of them have been named as 
contingent beneficiaries, his family is not 
getting the protection he thought he was 
buying. 

Evening Calls 


Here’s how I see that my policyholders 
get their money’s worth—I call on my 
policyholders regularly to review their 
plans and keep them up to date. Of 
course, I have to call on my Weekly and 
Monthly Premium policyholders regu- 
larly to receive premiums, but in addi- 
tion to these policyholders I also have 
in force on my debit about 650 Regular 
Ordinary policies, totaling about $2,500,- 
000 of insurance in force. In connection 
with 650 Ordinary policies it means that 
I have approximately 500 Regular Ordi- 
nary policyholders. I try to see these 
policyholders, on the average, about once 
a year; that means, I call on about ten 
to twelve each week, and I do this in 
the evening—four or five evenings every 
day of the week—except in the summer 
months. 


A Form or Chart With 12 Questions 


Ahead of each call I send two letters. 
The first is a “change of age” letter. 
Then, a “service call” letter, both being 
furnished by my company. I endeavor 





to make each a bona fide service call. 
For this purpose, I use a form or chart 
which contains these twelve questions: 

1. Do we have your correct mailing 
address? Are en notices being re- 
ceived promptly? 

. Have any of 
changed their names ? 

3. Are there children not yet named 
as beneficiaries ? 

4. Have there been any 
among other dependents ? 

5. Have you named a 
beneficiary or beneficiaries ? 

6. Have you any policies not now in 
benefit which might be eligible for rein- 
statement ? 

7. Have you loans on any of your 
policies? If so, have you availed your- 
self of the company’s plan for the con- 
venient repayment of policy loans? 

Have you taken advantage of your 
right to have your insurance paid as a 
monthly income ? 

9. Should any of your insurance be 
designated to: 

(a) Pay off a mortgage? 
(b) Supply educational funds ? 
(c) Provide a retirement income? 

10. Have you made provisions for in- 
come in the event of sickness or acci- 
dent? 

11. Does your wife (or other bene- 


your beneficiaries 


changes 


contingent 


M. L. Lindenbaum, CLU 


M. L. Lindenbaum has been with | 
Metropolitan ten years, and seven times | 
has had Honor Club qualification and | 
seven times has had Ordinary Le: ders | 
Club membership. He is among com-| 
pany’s top men in debit condition and | 
time control. 











ficiary) know where your policies are 
kept? 

12. Are you covered under the Social 
Security Act? If so, do you know how 
much income you or your wife wil! re- 
ceive ? 

I go over each question with the 
policyholder, one at a time, and make 
a note of and try to perform whatever 
service may be needed. On the average, 
about nine out of ten policyholders need 
service of one kind or another to keep 
their plans up to date. Most often it 
is a change of beneficiary, or a nee for 
advice about their Social Security. 

Almost all of my new business c mes 
either directly from these policyho! ‘ers, 
or through leads or references ‘rom 
these policyholders. I started using this 
plan about five years ago, but ir the 
first three months I wrote hard'y 4 
nickel’s worth of business; then sud- 
denly it began to click, or maybe | be- 
gan to click. Anyway, it is still clic«ing. 
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80 Years Ago... 


Des Moines’ streets were muddy lanes and Iowa’s highways mere 
wagon trails back on January 25, 1867, the day upon which the Equitable 


Life Insurance Company of Iowa was founded. 


The fifteen incorporators were men of vision, of courage, and of 
great faith, for Iowa was a frontier state into which, only the year previous, 


the railroad had thrust its first exploratory line. 


Today... 


The Company has far outstripped the greatest hopes of its incor- 
porators during the past four score years. From a local enterprise serv- 
ing a pioneer community the Equitable of lowa has grown to be a national 
institution serving an ever increasing number of men, women and children, 
with $325 millions of assets assuring nearly $850 millions of life insurance 


benefits. 


Tomorrow... 


Backed by the experience of 80 years of consistent progress, the 
Equitable Life of Iowa now looks forward toward the completion of its 
first century of service determined to continue to conduct its affairs in the 


sound and progressive manner which time so thoroughly has tested. 


| Equitable Life of lowa 


Founded in 1867 . . . ». .- in Des Moines 
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Saved From Financial Ruin By 
Programming, Bartlett Became Agent 


Connecticut Mu- 
entered 
1933. He had 
Badly crip- 
his 


A. Morandi Bartlett, 


tual, Boston, was 45 when he 


the insurance business in 
never had selling experience. 
unable to move 


pled with arthritis, 


called on 
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oe —— 
Good Working Card Files Prospects for the next insurance man 
o chances to come t eir way. It hap- 
Agents should really know the status pens every day.” The Socie: sug- 
of the business of their clients, says orne 
Equitable Society in its publication, he best safeguard agains: ‘hat jg 
G : - : .  , to keep in touch with your clients 
Equitable Items.” The information is [jfere’s where a good working «ord fie 
} . ; especially important among the younger : eee e 
insurance business bears out a favorite men the agents have insured, the ones pe ner al a pe’ Oa ee 
philosophy of his, an old saying of the they have mentally tagged as people who f;; I "ap : pe yee visit or cven a 
Tne 7 lg gaye ena lefez , we hit ‘ riendly note will keep your rel: jonsh; 
dawailans: the success or deteat Of a are going places. with veer Chaat aie” Be - nip 
life depends not on what happens to ae en ae seule rc eh cera Y ai ranging 
: see Perhaps,” says Items, “they are well your file so that these remind 
you but in what use you make of what at 8 Mae A He ° ee . come 
Selb - on their way and have scored a busi- regularly to your attention you cin keep 
: : we ne : py : , hess success sooner than you thought. in touch with old clients as a matter 
head from left to right, he led “] have never enjoyed life so fully, If that is so the small policy you sold of monthly routine. It will pay off not 
prospects in the coldest and windiest said Mr. Bartlett, “as I have since | en- them is no longer suitable for their only in more business but in reating 
winter that i had known in years. tered. the life insurance business in needs. Maybe they have already started centers of influence from whi-h new 
Since that time he has written between 1933. to realize that and they'll thus be hot business stems.” 
a quarter of a million and half a million 
dollars of insurance each year, and re- a 
ceived the NALU National Quality 
Awards in 1946 and 1947. 


sartlett was 16 he entered 
supply business in 


When Mr. 


the hotel kitchen 


Boston as an office boy and continued 
in that field until 1917 at -which time 
he was treasurer of the concern. In 1914 





Bachrach 
BARTLETT 


A. MORANDI 


he also organized a second business 
which manufactured articles that were 
either spun or stamped from metal. 
During the first World War the com- 
pany selling hotel kitchen supplies re- 


fitted the kitchens of all the transports 
entering Boston harbor, and the other 
concern made practically all of the bin- 
nacle tops and many depth bombs for 
the Navy. During this time Mr. Bartlett 
carried on the management of these two 
firms was a captain in the State 
Guard. 

Complete Change of His Situation in 1929 


“In 1929,” Mr. Bartlett told The Gold 
Book, “I was sitting very pretty, having 
a home, property, two businesses, money 
in the bank, stocks and bonds and life 
insurance. Then I was taken ill, lost one 
of my businesses; my money in the 
bank was tied up by Government decree, 
and you know what happened to stocks 
and bonds. It was necessary to liquidate 
the hotel supply business. Fortunately, | 
had key-man insurance in the othe: 
business, which enabled it to weather 
the depression. 


and 


“Today I am in a better position than 


in 1929, due to the fact that someone 
I did not know well programmed my 
insurance and savings in such a way 
that I was able to save the home, prop- 
erty, money in the bank, stocks and 
bonds. Had this insurance salesman not 
done this, or had I not listened to him, 
| would have lost everything.” 


It was this performance of life insur- 


ance which gave Mr. Bartlett the idea 
of going into that business when he 
recovered sufficiently in 1933, although 


there were many opportunities for him 
to return to his original line of business. 
The success he has made in the life 














-_ grows—but the 


have to be right. A 


grows unless its. 





(4 ) Ciher extra options shih orowde 
valuable flexibility to the nuver 
and his beneficiaries. 


ie development of a Quality 


Field Staff. 
Bridenced by. 


7) High average earnings resulting 
from careful selection and thorough 
field training for new Field Men, 


} Continuous compensation (includ- 

ing pension) for all Field Repre- 
sentatives, plus extra rewards for 
better than average selling results. 


id nts large eee soles. 





~ Continental American Life Insurance Company 


oe 7 WILMINGTON - DELAWARE 


M.S, BELL VICE PRESIDENT 
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| Wide Acceptance of Group Insurance 








ficiary has died, can’t be located, 
two or more claimants appear. | 
Lnder insurance company administra- 
the insurance company has well- 
lished facilities to do this job. It 


be: 


or 


tion 


a lo it at minimum expense consider- 
ing the widespread business of the 
averaze company engaged in this field. 
Tl -eeps the employer from becoming 


ed in what may be a difficult and 
expensive situation. 

i; there is a Total and Permanent 
Dis 


ility feature as part of the con- 
traci, then the employer must establish 
a svstem for regular determination of 
continued total disability and locate em- 
ployes who change their residence under 
such circumstances. That may be a 
dificult assignment for the employer, 
whereas the insurance company assumes 
full responsibility for such problems 
with well established facilities to handle 
individual cases. It is not uncommon 
to have the insured ask for an income 


settlement arrangement. If such a re- 
quest is received, the employer must 
establish a fund with due expense and 
interest factors and arrange for the fol- 
low-up of residence changes. The in- 
surance company, ‘of course, has long 
and well established facilities at mini- 
mum expense for follow-up on just such 
settlements as might be requested by 
employes. 

With Companies, Conversion Is Routine 


Under a Self-Insured Plan there is no 
provision for conversions, or if such a 
provision is supplied, it can only be 
arranged by a rather expensive special 
device since it is subject to unfavorable 
experience through a continuation of 
impaired risks. The insurance company, 
of course, is quite well prepared to 
handle conversions and does so in a 
routine fashion as regular day-to-day 
transactions under its Group insurance 
contracts. 

There are other points to consider 
in connection with the desirability of 
insuring or self-insuring a Group plan, 
but the more I see the business, the 
more it seems to me that financial of- 
ficers of various corporations feel that 
the income settlement feature is much 
too large a responsibility for them to 
assume under any special arrangement 
as part of a self-insured plan and, there- 
fore, feel that Group insurance should 
be entrusted only to an insurance com- 
pany. Furthermore, executives who are 
interested in the industrial and public 
relations aspects of our business realize 
that a plan without a conversion privi- 
lege would lack one of the important 
points which labor would recognize 
promptly as a serious defect. 

There is another point that is more 
general, but which nevertheless should 
be considered in any discussion of this 
type. This is the possibility of laxity 
and loose practices developed through 
the informality which gradually creeps 
into the administration of a self-insured 
plan. Someone has referred to this as 
the difficulty of “enforced self-disci- 
Pline,” meaning by that that exceptions 
are made too frequently under self-ad- 
ministered schemes and these exceptions 
may be a deviation or complete de- 
Parture from what has grown to be re- 
garded as sound insurance practices and 
underwriting over the years. 

An individual Problem to be Solved by 
the Individual Agent? 
_ + Individual choice. Granted that the 
individual wants the freedom to choose 
his own consultant on insurance matters, 
he c:nnot afford to miss the advantage 
Of anu insurance bargain as offered him 
by his employer as part of his insur- 
ance program and the privilege of pay- 
ng or the protection through easy in- 
Staliments deducted weekly or monthly 
from _his paycheck. The employer's 
Participation in the cost and the at- 
tractive rate structure which can be 
used for a Group or Wholesale Plan 


for a limited amount of insurance offer 
advantages quite out of the question 
in an individual deal on a retail basis. 


Periodically, one hears the observation 
that Group Plans interfere with the 
production of individual insurance. I 
always ask for proof of those statements 
and I’ve yet to see anything to support 
it. On the contrary, I know of evidence 
on the other side. For example, in towns 
where Group Life insurance is wide- 
spread, I note the strictly Ordinary 
companies do a fine business and agents 
make exceedingly good money. Flint, 
Mich., and Schenectady, N. Y., are two 
excellent examples of this point. 


There is plenty of room for Group 
insurance as an integral part of a well 
rounded program of protection for an 
employe having individual insurance. 
There are many indications that the 
very existence of a Group plan makes 
the salesman’s road easier in the placing 
of Ordinary business. Properly designed 
and understood, individual and Group 
insurance are partners, and not com- 
petitors, in serving the insurance needs 


of the employes of the United States 
and Canada. 

Furthermore, any salesman of life in- 
surance who honestly believes that 
Group benefits impair his chances of 
producing further business should re- 
call (a) that before insurance compa- 
nies undertook Group insurance there 
were so-called Relief Societies or Em- 
ploye Benefit Associations in many or- 
ganizations and (b) that even if life 
insurance companies stepped out of this 
field completely, that would be no 
guarantee that many _ corporations 
wouldn’t establish life insurance plans 
of their own in some fashion or other. 

Confidence in Future 


I think we can look forward with con- 
fidence to the future of Group insur- 
ance in all its branches. Any form of 
distributing any product to the public 
generally on an efficient and minimum 
cost basis is bound to continue in popu- 
larity and effectiveness. The Group prin- 
ciple of mass merchandising our product 
through employers seems destined to 
have an increasingly important place 
in the economy of the United States 
and Canada—and one can view with 
optimism the continued popularity and 
usefulness of Group plans. 





The best security for civilization is 
the dwelling —Disraeli. 


World Diplomat 


(Continued from Page 46) 


there until after the blitz of Septem- 
ber,, 1940. 

During the twenty years of diplomatic 
service Mr. Rabinavicius was a dele- 
gate to a number of international con- 
ferences, including the League of Na- 
tions, World Inter-Parliamentary Con- 
gress at Washington and the Non-Inter- 
vention in Spain Committee in London. 

When Soviet Russia destroyed the 
independence of Lithuania he came to 
this country and entered the insurance 
business spending two years with the 
New York Life. In 1943 he joined C. 
Preston Dawson and has specialized in 
Pension Trusts. He is a member of the 
Million Dollar Round Table and is an 
American citizen. He has written for 
the New York Times and the Russian 
Review, either on Russian or Baltic na- 
tions subjects. 


Sympathy 
Sympathy is one of the great secrets 
of life. It overcomes evil and strengthens 
good. It disarms resistance, melts the 
hardest heart, and develops the better 


part of human nature. 
—Duty by Dr. Samuel Smiles. 
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Your future 
is our business 





. .. a declaration which not only represents a concept of 
this Company’s obligation of public service to its policy- 
holders . . . but is also the principle underlying The Great- 
West Life’s liberal compensation and assured retirement 


for its own representatives. 


GREAT-WEST LIFE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY 
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Old Problems and New Trends 
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him for employment. This is a typical 
life insurance purpose. The nature of 
the policy is all in its favor. Moreover, 
during the working period it may fur- 
nish indemnification funds far in excess 
of those required for any payments 
agreed to be made to the widow of the 
employe if such additional benefits be 
part of the plan. It is understood that 
the insurance purchase should be sepa- 
rate from the employment contract. But 
in this whole field the excess of favor- 
able publicity may have blinded us to 
the significance of some considerations. 


Some Considerations to Bear in Mind 


(1) If stockholders are involved, prob- 
ably there are some questions to be 
raised. For example, if the prospect is 
a substantial, and particularly if he is 
a majority stockholder, does it seem 
very logical that he could indirectly be 
contracting to work for himself and then 
pay himself a benefit later on for not 
working for or competing with himself? 
This is a very real question. Presumably 
the answer must lie in the area where 
we consider whether the primary inter- 
est of the individual is that of a stock- 
holder or that of an employe. The 
amount of stock itself is important. 
Surely the significance of his holdings 
in relation to others who may be in some 
way personally related to him is im- 
portant. 

(2) Assume that the number of shares 
or degree of control makes it appear to 
be a reasonable case based purely on 
the logic of the facts. At least it seems 
to be logical during the working period, 
but what will be the situation at the 
time of retirement? Assume that at that 
time our employe is still a stockholder, 
even on a very limited basis. He may 
have agreed not to operate competitively 
or seli or trade or give away formulas 
or processes. But is there something 
illogical about this relationship when he 
is still a stockholder and the stock is 
not widely held? Perhaps a plan that 
at least considers the possibility of re- 
moving even limited stockholdings at re- 
tirement is desirable. Any appearance 
of paying dividends in the guise of re- 
tirement benefits would probably present 
some trouble. 

The consequences of an invalid plan? 
Possible determination that the corpo- 
ration’s premium payments are taxable 
income to the insured—or at least partly 
so; possible determination that the 
“benefits” paid by the corporation are 
in fact dividends; possible application 
of Section 102 on the theory that the 
“obligation” funded by the reserve in 
the form of insurance is created for 
personal advantage of a stockholder and 
the disclosure ties together the employ- 
ment contract, the reserve, and the in- 
surance policy. 

But in these issues we are merely 
stressing the fact that from the stand- 
point of the tax-gatherer there are some 
questionable as well as very legitimate 
deferred compensation plans which may 
be funded by some form of insurance. 
There is probably a reasonable distinc- 
tion between the devices and the valid 
plans. Again, the cases are not with us 
yet. We can only assume that the valid 
ones are in the area of the furthest re- 
moval from the interests of stockholders 
as compared with the interests of em- 
ployes. Certainly there must be many 
of them. They do offer an interesting 
benefit plan. Under proper conditions 
they are surely as beneficial in their 
particular application to individuals as 
pension trust plans are in theirs to large 
groups. And insurance again performs 
its function superlatively well. 

Future Fate of Corporation 

(3) Another point that is worth some 
concern, but is not always emphasized, 
is the link between the retirement bene- 
fits and the future fate of the corpora- 
tion. It is understood, of course, that 


the corporation owns the insurance con- 
tract. The generally recommended pro- 


vision for payment of retirement bene- 
fits direct to the corporate employer by 
the insurance company appears con- 
sidered to eliminate the question of ap- 
plication of the theory of “constructive 
receipt” to the total value of the con- 
tract at the time of retirement. Taxation 
of the total proceeds to the retiring em- 
ploye as income that year would be a 
harsh imposition and would eliminate 
most of the good from the plan—no 
question about that. However, the re- 
tiring employe will receive lifetime bene- 
fits from a corporation that is subject 
to many hazards, including financial 
difficulties. There appears to be some 
suggestion that such a contract may 
create a favorable situation for the re- 
tiring employe to the disadvantage of 
other creditors, but troublesome aspects 
may be indicated occasionally. Never- 
theless, at the present there seems no 
other solution to this possible prob'em. 
Liquidation Plans—Partners and 
Stockholders 


_ How would you like a plan for turning 
in your business interest for cash in the 
event of your death? That is timely, 
of course, because people are beginning 
to realize that the cost of dying, as well 
as the cost of living, has soared. 

In the past, we have usually thought 
of our prospect as the fellow who was 
going to live. We thought he’d like it 
better that way. He wouldn’t want to 
be in business with his associate’s 
widow, would he? Of course not. Now, 
however, perhaps it is more important 
in some cases to emphasize the “clean- 
up” fund idea—the problem of estate 
liquidity is the age-old “clean-up” prob- 
lem tmultipiied many times. We see the 
growing emphasis upon the business in- 
terest as the source of cash for estate 
liquidity under a planned arrangement. 
(In the foregoing “Key-man Insurance” 





written agreements.) Let the rest of the 
estate and the life insurance be willed 
and programmed in tailor-made fashion 
to suit the needs of the individual fa- 
mily members. Let the business interest 
be planned to provide liquid assets for 
the estate—assuming, of course, that the 
reasons for retirement or sale of the 
business interest outweigh those in 
favor of retention. 

We are all agreed that in these days 
of high prices, high taxes, and low in- 
terest, the creation of a savings fund 
for the purchase of a business interest 
is difficult. Purchase without a previous 
savings plan is practically impossible. 
We all know the rest of the life insur- 
ance story: “The right amount at the 
right time for the right purpose”; and 
“No agreement for retiring a business 
interest is of real value without life in- 
surance somewhere in the picture as the 
funding vehicle that. makes it work.” 


Methods for Liquidation of Interests 


Whether the associates are stock- 
holders or partners, there are, as we 
know, usually two methods for liquida- 
tion of their interests—retirement of the 
interest of a deceased associate by the 
business itself or purchase of that in- 
terest by the survivors from the estate 
of the deceased. The purchase of life 
insurance to fund the agreement would, 
of course, be made by the one or ones 
—the business or the associates, who 
had agreed to retire or purchase the 
interest of a deceased associate upon 
his death. 

In recent years retirement of such an 
interest by the business itself (in the 
ultimate favor of the survivors, of 
course) has been followed in a majority 


_of cases involving corporations, usually 


because the premium dollars to fund 
the plan were easier to obtain from the 
“business pocketbook.” In most such 
cases it has actually been so because of 
the income tax status of stockholders in 
relation to their corporation and its tax 
problems. (Interesting to reflect, even 
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The State Life Insurance Company has 
paid $159,000,000 to Policyowners and 


Beneficiaries since organization Septem- 


ber 5, 1894 .. . The Company also holds 
over $67,000,000 in Assets for their ben- 
efit... A total of $28,000,000 is invested 
in War Bonds and U. S. Government 
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section, we did not suggest the cases of in a small case, the pervasive Poe 


of taxes in (1) creating a prohiem and 


then (2) shaping the means © obta; 
ing the solution!) wal 
Partnerships 

However, in the case of par: .ershj 
the advantage, if any, of prc Rites 
the business itself for retireme. + of the 
interest of a deceased has prob: ‘ily been 
mostly psychological. This assumes it 


to be understood that the sremiym 
money used by a partnership js, ike 
other undistributed profits, tax: le any. 


way to the several partners in their 
proportionate shares. The pa nership 
tax problems may be the same ‘: ithough 
not necessarily), regardless of the pro- 
cedure followed. Nevertheless, a plan 
for retirement of the interest of a de. 


ceased partner by the partners!:ip itself 
funded by life insurance, presents 4 
situation in which sizeable amounts of 
death benefits may be payable to an 
organization that is in the middle of a 
troublesome liquidation period. Con. 
ceivably this could militate against the 
easy fulfillment of the agreement to 
liquidate the interests of the deceased 
in ultimate favor of the surviving part- 
ners. Probably it is a fair statement 
that this possibility should be avoided 
wherever another plan is practical, 

But now, back again to the familiar 
situation of the close corporation in such 
cases and the possible problems sug- 
gested by “alter ego,” indirect premium 
payments by the insured, the exercise 
of incidents of ownership, and Section 
102 of the Internal Revenue Code. Are 
these in the picture, too, if we plan on 
an agreement for retirement of stock- 
holdings by the corporation? At least 
it can hardly be said that they are not 
worth careful consideration. Again, the 
individual facts should probably govern. 
Remember that we are dealing here with 
only those cases in which such prob- 
lems might arise—not the majority, but 
the minority that seem to have ques- 
tionable facts. 

Is the agreement for retirement of a 
deceased’s stock funded by life insur- 
ance owned on his life by the corpora- 
tion merely a device, with ultimate bene- 
fit going to other stockholders who are 
members of his family? If so, is there 
any conceivable argument in favor of 
a tax against the insurance proceeds as 
well as the business interest? As in 
other situations, legal decisions are not 
with us yet, but in some corporate struc- 
tures it might be hard to refute that 
argument because the benefit (the pro- 
ceeds paid) to the deceased’s estate ac- 
crues generally to the family members 
who still own the entire business in this 
particular situation; in effect, the family 
has the benefit of the insurance pro- 
ceeds as well as the interest sold in 
exchange for them. If “alter ego” is 2 
possible question, is it better not to have 
a written agreement? Possibly the valu- 
ation of the interest would be open to 
some question in such a situation and 
the existence of an agreement might not 
be especially helpful for that purpose. 

Where “alter ego” may be a question, 
if an agreement exists between stock- 
holders and their corporation for re- 
tirement of stock at death, doves that 
fact in itself tend to show that the plan 
is primarily for the benefit of the stock- 
holders? Therefore, if the agreement 
is funded by life insurance is the pul 
pose served a personal purpose of the 
stockholders rather than a business put- 
pose of the corporation? If this 1s 4 
possible construction, may it be desirable 
to consider an agreement for stock re 
tirement without tying it up by 1's terms 
to life insurance for funding ; urposts 
or perhaps have no agreemen: at all, 
as indicated above? Possibly ! ey-man 
insurance should in some situa‘ions be 
a separate purchase but still - vailable 
for any purpose. 


Where Associates Purchase Popor- 
tionate Share 

Probably the one plan that would be 
the least likely to run into future 
troubles is the one by which each asso 
ciate agrees to purchase his proportio™ 
ate share of the interest of a «eceas¢ 
associate—whether they be stoc! holders 
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AMERICAN HOME? 


Will your family suffer 
from makeshift financing? 
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HELPING AGENTS SELL 


The objectives of National Life’s historical 
advertising series, which has been running 
continuously in, national magazines for 13 
years, have been—1. to make. the company 
widely and favorably known—2. to create 
public acceptance for National’s representa- 
tives in the field—3. to build in the public 
mind appreciation of the sturdy character 


INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


and rugged strength of this 97 year-old 
mutual life insurance company. 

The job of actually selling the public be- 
longs to our career underwriters in the field 
—and that they have done, and are doing, 
their job well is attested to by the all-time 
high record of new production in 1946— 
and the continuing “highs” in 1947. 


* Yonrreume VERMONT 


PURELY MUTUAL ® ESTABLISHED 1850 
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or partners. Each, therefore, purchases 
and is the owner and beneficiary of the 
insurance that places him in a position 
to receive the proceeds and so perform 
his part of the purchase plan. It is 
understood, of course, that this pro- 
cedure is not always a practical pos- 
sibility, but it is recognized that it does 
steer away from the problems indicated 
above in connection with both corpora- 
tions and partnerships. 


Yet here, too, we ought to examine 
any possible problems. Remember the 
well known incidents-of-ownership test 
and the premium-payment test of taxa- 
bility of life insurance under the federal 
estate tax law. In addition, there is 
what we might call the “payee” test; 
proceeds are includable in the insured’s 
taxable estate to the extent of the 
amount receivable by the executor as in- 
surance under policies upon the life of 
the decedent. 


The cross-purchase plan for retire- 
ment of business interests may provide, 
as some do, that none of the policies 
in the group may be dealt with by the 
owner of record for the purpose of a 
loan, surrender, or other change without 
the consent of the several associates; 
and this may bring up the incidents-of- 
ownership problem again. On the sec- 
ond test, is there any possibility that 


the consideration passing from one to 
another in this kind of plan may be 
interpreted as having the effect of an 
indirect purchase of insurance by each 
of the associates on his own life? On 
the third, we must conclude that pro- 
ceeds payable by policy terms to the 
executor are certainly includable in the 
insured’s taxable estate; but might it 
be contended one day that proceeds 
payable to an associate or a trustee and 
then by such beneficiary to the deceased 
insured’s executor, in accordance with 
the agreement among them, are like- 
wise includable in the insured’s taxable 
estate under a broad construction of this 
test ? 


Proper Drawing of Purchase Agreement 


But these three points are not neces- 
sarily dangerous. The question of taxa- 
tion of the life insurance under the 
federal estate tax law is raised only as 
a reminder that if the plan is such as to 
suggest the possibility that the proceeds 
may be taxable as life insurance in the 
insured’s estate, it is important that any 
agreement for purchase and sale be 
properly drawn so as to put the executor 
in a position to prove that in such cir- 
cumstances the business interest was 
actually sold for the proceeds; there- 
fore the business interest only or the 


insurance proceeds only (probably the 
former, augmented by any additional 
life insurance proceeds), but not both 
of them, should be taxed in the estate 
of the deceased. After all, the estate 
ends up with one of them, not both. 


Yet it costs substantial money for 
each associate to insure the life of 
others under the cross-purchase plan. 
After the payment of current expenses 
and taxes, can a certain group of asso- 
ciates afford to insure each other? The 
better question is, “Can they afford not 


to have a plan that costs only a few. 


percentage points annually on the ulti- 
mate purchase price obtained by the life 
insurance proceeds?” Here seems to be 
the field with the most permanently 
sound features. 


A Look at the Future 


In the foregoing, we have empha- 
sized that business life insurance, by 
that or any other name, does have, in 
its ultimate purpose, some effect of per- 
sonal life insurance. In a closely-he!d 
business, there may be only a fine line 
of distinction between the personal es- 
tate of the majority owner and the 
business structure. This may help re- 
mind us of some of the considerations 
that ought to be looked at realistically. 
Tax decisions of great significance may 








“single-line underwriter.” 
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Multiple Prospects 


Washington National fieldmen enjoy a special advantage not available to the 


is a multiple prospect for life, health and accident, and individual hospital protec- 
tion. Likewise, a life or accident and health policyowner remains a prospect for the 
other lines of coverage provided by this company. In addition, the individual pol- 
icyowner frequently becomes an avenue to the writing of a group case at his place 
of business. Multiple prospects mean extra business, and this is one of the reasons 


why Washington National fieldmen are earning a good living. 


WASHINGTON NATIONAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


CHICAGO 


Executive Offices: Evanston, Illinois 


G. R. Kendall, President 


Every prospect in a Washington National salesman’s file 
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turn upon them. Each case must tell jt; 
own story, as we have suggested, 

These are problems arising {rom the 
business structure, tax structure, and 
trends in social and economic thinkin 
The life insurance policy tha; tavess 
these protective purposes, wit! which 
we are all familiar, is not re<ponsijble 
for the problems. The simple /:icts are 
that a life insurance policy is a rn 
tective and a funding vehicle under a 
great variety of business conditions: it 
performs a function that no other kind 
of contract can perform; if busines 
problems exist in the areas we have 
described, they do not interefere with 
the essential function of life insurance 
They merely help determine who the 
applicant, the premium payer, thie bene- 
ficiary, and the owner of the life insyr- 
ance should be; the function to be per. 
formed cannot be done without. 

If, in a certain set of circumstances 
the use of business life insurance 
through a business purchase is merely 
to perform something that cannot be 
done for a personal estate through the 
purchase of personal insurance without 
running into a tax problem, the possi- 
bility remains, however remote, that 
the corporation may be construed as a 
device for that particular purpose and 
therefore the net effect of the purchase 
is the effect of personal life insurance. 
But is this an unreasonable possibility? 
Remember, too, that many of these prob- 
lems are not significant in the majority 
of cases because they involve estates 
within the exemption of $60,000 under 
the federal estate tax law. Thiere are 
literally hundreds and hundreds of 
thousands of small businesses owned by 
people in the smaller brackets. There 
are about three and one-half million 
separate businesses in this country! Fs- 
pecially in the larger brackets, tax coun- 
sel should certainly contribute to the 
conclusion. 

Business life insurance will continue to 
perform all the services in the future 
that it has performed in the past—and 
more. Its functions will be even more 
readily recognized for their value. At 
the same time it is merely inte’ligent 
for us all to keep pace with the times 
and sense prob!ems before they arise 
In this way we shall be doing our best 
job of service. A fellow can hardly have 
been exposed to some of these things 
on and off for twenty years without 
seeming to see some of the trends that 
do raise some important questions. It 
will be interesting to see the answers 
develop. It is axiomatic that as abuses 
become more flagrant, restrictions be- 
come more severe in most phases of 
our economic life. Perhaps this note 
should emphasize the need of doing the 
right job for the prospect or policy- 
holder. The future holds the answers; 
but the present will help mo!d them! 





Keeping in Touch 
(Continued from Page 32) 


made comptroller in one of the country’s 
largest department stores, and upon 
reading of his appointment in the news- 
papers, I called to congratulate him and 
to advise him that under the conversion 
option in his Group insurance he was 
privileged to convert this insurance 
without a medical examination to some 
form of permanent life insurance. He 
informed me that it was not his inten 
tion to exercise this conversion option 
since any insurance which he might 
purchase would be purchased in of 
company. 

In December, 1946, after a thorough 
discussion of his current insurance 
needs he decided to purchase ac ditiona’ 
insurance in the amount of $3',500, 4 
portion of which included Family I” 
come life insurance, at a premium 0 
$1,500 per year, bringing his total pr 
miums in our company to a figure 
slightly in excess of $2,200 per y¢at. 

At the same time, he informed me 
of his wish to introduce me to "15 ¢ 
low senior executives just as soon 4s 
association with them had developed ! 
a point where he felt he was iree 
do so. 
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Deferred Compensation Under 
Employment Contracts 


By Rospert W. Hamitton 


Assistant Counsel, 


To attract and hold “key personnel,” 
many employers are investigating the 
advantages of employment contracts 
with provision for deferred compensa- 
tion. An employer benefits because a 
key emiploye’s prospect of deferred 
compensation, provided he remains with 
the employer for a stipulated period, 
constitutes a tie which the key employe 
will be loath to break. The employe 
benefits because the contract, if properly 
drafted, will result in income tax to him 
only upon commencement of deferred 
compensation, and will accomplish that 
which high taxes and low interest rates 
make it difficult for him to do ade- 
quately himself; namely, provide for his 
retirement and for his family after his 
death. 

A bona fide employment contract be- 
tween an employer and a key employe 
to provide for deferred compensation 1s 
not open to criticism. However, criticism 
could justifiably be levied against such 
a contract intended not to provide de- 
ferred compensation but to accumulate 
improperly corporate earnings to avoid 
taxation to stockholders or to achieve 
any other improper tax advantage. It is 
reasonable, therefore, to assume that 
treasury officials will study an employ- 
ment contract carefully, particularly if 
the so-called key man is a stockholder 
of a closely held corporation. 


A Guaranteed Sinking Fund 


The purchase of retirement income 
or other life insurance is an ideal 
method for an employer to create in 
advance of the time for payment of de- 
ferred compensation a sinking fund that 
will guarantee him the exact amounts 
necessary to pay retirement and death 
benefits. However, the purchase of in- 
surance should not be required and the 
contract should permit the employer to 
choose his own method of funding his 
obligations thereunder. Therefore, the 
employer should apply for, pay for and 
at all times own any policy purchased 
to fund his obligations. 

A company issuing a policy purchased 
to fund obligations under an employ- 
ment contract should make no repre- 
sentations with respect to the rights of 
the parties thereto or the tax conse- 
quences resulting therefrom. It is not 
a party to the contract though, due to 
reluctance to issue a policy under cir- 
cumstances which might cause it to 
lapse, it might inquire into the nature 
of the contract. 


A Carefully Drawn Contract 


Though the tax effect of an employ- 
ment contract upon the employer, em- 
ploye and employe’s family will, of 
course, depend upon the commitments 
made therein, the following will gen- 


erally hold true under a_ carefully 
drawn contract. 
The employer, being the insurance 


beneficiary, is prevented by Section 24 
(a) (4) of the Internal Revenue Code 
from taking premiums as deductions on 
his income tax returns. Upon the death 
of the employe before retirement the 
employer will not have to pay an in- 
come tax on any of the proceeds or, 
under the present Federal tax regula- 


Penn Mutual Life 


tions, upon any portion of the guaran- 
teed installments if the proceeds are 
payable in installments. Furthermore, 
upon maturity during the lifetime of the 
employe any excess of the proceeds over 
the total premiums paid will not be sub- 
ject to tax, if an installment option is 
elected before, rather than at or after, 
maturity. However, the employer must 
pay a tax on the 3% annuity basis, with 
which we are all familiar, on all such 
installments payable before the death 
of employe (which payments will be 
used to provide the employe with re- 
tirement income). 

The employer can deduct as business 
expenses on his Federal tax returns 
payments of deferred compensation to 
the employe and his family (provided 
they are reasonable in amount consider- 
ing the nature of employe’s services 
and provided the employe’s right to 
payments is conditioned as hereinafter 
set forth). This can be done whether 
payments are made directly by him or 
by the insurance company with the 
right reserved to him to take future 
era or any commuted value there- 
of. 

Corporate Employers 


If insurance purchased by a corporate 
employer to fund obligations under an 
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employment contract is not designed to 
prevent amounts used to pay premiums 
from being distributed to stockholders 
as dividends, the amounts so used will 
not be subject to the tax on improper 
accumulations of income imposed by 
Section 102 of the Internal Revenue 
Code. Furthermore, the tax on improper 
accumulations would not apply to the 
proceeds of such a policy as it is a 
tax on income and no portion of the 
proceeds would constitute income. 

If the employe’s right to deferred 
compensation is not absolute but is con- 
ditioned upon his remaining with em- 
ployer until retirement, the existence of 
the employment contract will not result 
in his receiving taxable income at any 
time before retirement. Furthermore, if 
his right to payments after retirement 
is not absolute but is conditioned upon 


his not working for a competito: of the 
employer, and possibly upon holding 
himself available for consultaticn, only 


payments actually received by ‘im wij] 
be taxable. They will, of course, 


y : con- 
stitute taxable income for the years jp 
which received. 

Payments to the employe’: family 


after his death will constitute taxable 
income to the family when received, 
The value at an employe’s death of 
his family’s right to payments consti- 
tutes a taxable asset of his estate 
(though there is some opinion that jt 
would not be if, as suggested herein, 
the purchase of insurance is not re- 
quired by the employment contract), 
However, the estate tax paid on the 
value of the payments in any tax year 
will be allowed as a deduction in com- 
puting any income tax on such benefits, 


Contemplation of Death— 
An Old Bogey in a New Light 


By Lawrence M. Brecy 


Attorney, Penn Mutual Life 


In 1935 George Schustek was enjoy- 
ing good health and the protection of 
a number of insurance policies which 
he had taken out on his own life. In 
that year his insurance broker suggested 
that the policies be transferred to Mrs. 
Schustek so as to avoid Federal estate 


Resident Agent Laws and 


Interstate Commerce 
By ALLEN C. THomas, JR. 


Assistant Counsel, Penn Mutual Life 


Some of the gray hairs which tend 
to give a distinguished appearance to 
home office counsel and agency officials 
of life insurance companies can no 
doubt be attributed to the unflagging 
zeal of those agents who apparently 
cannot travel either for business or 





Learned in the Law 
(Continued from Page 38) 


integrated properly with the general 
estates of his clients. And without this 
knowledge of law the agent will fail 
to recognize many real needs of his 
clients which should be filled by life 
insurance contracts. 

There are no doubt still some agents, 
perhaps otherwise well qualified, who 
know little or nothing of these business, 
estate and tax laws; but it is suggested 
that the day may not be far distant, if 
indeed it has not already arrived, when 
the buyers of substantial amounts of 
life insurance will insist upon dealing 
with well informed, professional under- 
writers-—underwriters who can diagnose 
properly their clients’ particular needs 
and prescribe appropriate insurance pro- 
grams to fit those needs. Yes, the time 
seems to have arrived when agents 
should be somewhat learned in the law 





pleasure without continuing to remind 
the office of their continued existence 
and interest in the business by submit- 
ting applications secured here and there 
en route. 

Unless the agent is traveling exclu- 
sively in his own state or has taken the 
trouble in advance to secure a license 
to operate in the state in which such 
applications are solicited and executed, 
problems will inevitably arise. +The 
states, without exception, regulate the 
solicitation of insurance within their 
borders and require the licensing of 
those who solicit. Various penalties are 
provided for the violation of these laws, 
and both the underwriter and his com- 
pany, if it knowingly permits such viola- 
tion or countenances them by allowing 
the offending underwriter commissions 
on such a case, will be subject to penal- 
ties ranging from small fines to the 
possible revocation of the company’s li- 
cense to do business in the state in 
question. If such activities are conducted 
in a state to which the underwriter’s 
company is not admitted to do business, 
other statutes are violated and additional 
penalties may be incurred. 

These principles would seem to be 
self-evident, but ,it is rather surprising 
how easy it seems to be even for the 


(Continued on Page 147) 





tax. When Mr. Schustek agreed the 
broker wrote to the companies for 
transfer papers stating, “The above 
change to be on the irrevocable plan 
and is for the purpose of avoiding pay- 
ment of tax. It is the insured’s inten- 
tion that with the consent of his wife 
that loans be available during his life 
time.” The broker also warned Mr. 
Schustek that the transfer of the poli- 
cies might be held to have been made 
in contemplation of death and suggested 
that he take out an additional policy 
so that he might have a record of 
physical examination “in the event any 
question in the tax angle developed.” 


Broker’s Letter Was “Competent 
Evidence” 


Mr. Schustek faithfully followed all of 
his broker’s suggestions, but when he 
died on April 25, 1941, the proceeds of 
the insurance were included in his tax- 
able estate on the ground that the poli- 
cies had been transferred in contem- 
plation of death. (Slifka et al. Execu- 
tors of Schustek’s Estate v. Johnson, 
161 F. 2d 467, March 12, 1947.) The Cir- 
cuit Court said that the gift of the poli- 
cies might not have been in contem- 
plation of death merely because Schus- 
tek thought he could thus escape estate 
taxes. It pointed out, however, that the 
broker’s letter indicated that the wife 
was not to use the policies for lier own 
benefit during her husband’s life, that 
any control which she might exercis¢t 
was to be for the benefit of her hus- 
band, and that if the broker’s le:ter did 
not properly set forth the insured’s in- 
tention, the executors had the burden 
of proving otherwise. The executors 
argued that the insured’s intentivn could 
not be proved by a letter writen by 
someone else, but the court h:!d that 


the broker’s letter was competent ev" 
dence. This sad tale points the moral 
that no matter how well intenti ned 4 
insurance underwriter may ‘<, his 
“service” to his clients in su: zesting 
that they transfer property t. avoid 
taxes may blow up in his face. 

You should note that if insu ince ' 


assigned -today, it should be im” aterial 


(Continued on Page’ 138) 
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GERIATRICS:_ HELPING OLDER PEOPLE ENJOY LIFE LONGER _ 
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Drawings by Jean E. Hirsch 


Longer life for people past 40 


At the left above is a normal, 
healthy heart. Chances are, the one 
you possess is like that. 

The other is a heart enlarged far 
beyond normal by the prolonged im- 
pact of high blood pressure. It is an 
example of one type of “‘heart disease”’, 
and heart disease as a whole is the 
greatest killer of Americans today. 


Yet, thanks to medical science, the 
person whose heart is being affected 
by high blood pressure has more rea- 
son for optimism than ever before. By 
means of timely examination, includ- 
ing the use of electro-cardiogram and 
X-ray, a physician can accurately de- 
tect impairment of the heart muscle 
resulting from high blood pressure or 
other cause. Having diagnosed it, he 
has at his disposal new medical sub- 
stances and new techniques which are 
proving highly successful in controlling 
such heart disorders and in promising 
more comfortable living for persons so 
affected. What’s more, he can give 


reassurance to those whose hearts 
prove to be strong and healthy. 


All this is embraced by geriatrics— 
the science of helping older people en- 
joy life longer—which is already 
alleviating many of the diseases and 
breakdowns of old age, including heart 
disease. Some, indeed, it promises to 
conquer outright. The result: If you 
are 40 today, you may reasonably look 
to another 30 years or more of pleasure 
and accomplishment, free not only 
from many of the “‘inevitable”’ diseases 
of old age, but free of the fear of them. 


Of course, good health alone does 
not necessarily spell a serene and happy 
old age. Just as important to the en- 
joyment of those years is financial 


solvency, based on a sound program 
of savings and life insurance. 

And because financial planning is 
so vitally important, it deserves the 
best advice you can find. Your NWNL 
agent has a strong personal interest in 
providing you exactly the right kind 
and amount of life insurance, meas- 
ured by what you need and can afford, 
because he is paid not primarily for 
the amount he sells you but for the 
amount you keep in force. He can help 
you plan wisely for a financially com- 
fortable future. 


FREE PAMPHLET: “Take Heart” 
tells in simple language of recent advances 
in both prevention and treatment of heart 
disorders. Sent free on request. 


NORTHWESTERN .Vational LIFE 


INSURANCE 


O. J. Arnold, President 


This is a reproduction of one of NwNL’s recent national advertisements 


COM PANY 


Minneapolis 4, Minga 
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H. Q. Counsel Discuss Topics of Current Interest 








Rights of Creditors of 
Insured and Beneficiary 


By C. CLoruizr Jongs, JR. 
Attorney, Penn Mutual Life 


In recent years, there has been an 
increasing tendency on the part of state 
legislatures to enact statutes providing 
for the exemption of life insurance from 
claims of creditors as well as to au- 
thorize the inclusion in life insurance 
contracts of the so-called “spendthrift” 
provision. 

Creditors of the Insured 


Every state has passed at least one 
statute protecting in some degree life 
insurance policies from the claims of 
creditors of the insured. California, 
Montana, Nevada and Utah limit the 
exemption to that amount of life in- 
surance purchased by a certain stated 
annual premium. In Maryland, Missis- 
sippi, South Dakota (exempt only if 
wife or children are beneficiaries) and 
Virginia (if the right to change the 
beneficiary has been reserved) the ex- 
emption is limited to a stated face 
amount of insurance. In Arizona, In- 
diana, Iowa, Missouri, North Dakota, 
Ohio, Pennsylvania, South Carolina (up 
to $25,000—1947 Insurance Code), Ten- 
nessee and Texas, the exemption is ap- 
plicable if the policy is payable to cer- 
tain members of the insured’s imme- 
diate family, such as wife, child or de- 
pendent relative. The exemption is 
apparently unlimited in Louisiana and 
New Mexico. The other states create 
an exemption from the insured’s cred- 
itors if the policy is payable to anyone 
other than the insured or his legal 
representative. 

Care must be exercised, however, in 
assuming that, because a_ particular 
state has passed an exemption statute, 
all policies in that state come within 
the exemption. The exemption may be 
lost if suit is brought in a jurisdiction 
having less favorable exemption laws; 
if the creditor’s rights arose before the 
effective date of the exemption statute; 
in some states, if the insured reserved 
the right to change the beneficiary or 
if the policy is payable to the insured 
as an endowment; or if the creditors 
belong to a class as to whom the ex- 
emption is not applicable (such as in 
some states a claim for wages, breach 
of promise to marry, or a claim of 
seduction or support or of the United 
States Government for unpaid taxes). 


Creditors of Beneficiary 


Where the insured has set up an 
income arrangement for his beneficiary 
under an insurance policy, the policy or 
designation of beneficiary may contain 
a printed provision to the effect that 
“the beneficiary, without a written per- 
mission of the insured or owner, shall 
have no right to commute, withdraw, 
anticipate, alienate or assign any pay- 
ment of income or principal or interest 
thereunder; and to the extent permitted 
by law, no such payment shall be in 
any way subject to the beneficiary’s 
debts, contracts or engagements, nor 
to any judicial processes to levy upon 
«7 the same for payment there- 
of. 

This so-called “spendthrift” provision 
in insurance policies is permitted by 
statute in the following states where 
the company is authorized to hold pro- 
ceeds under such terms and limitations 
as may be agreed upon with the insured: 


Alabama, California, Colorado, Connec- 
ticut, District of Columbia, Illinois, 
Kansas, Massachusetts, Minnesota, Mis- 
sissippi, Nebraska, New York, Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, South Da- 
kota, Vermont, Wisconsin and Wyoming. 

Decisions in Delaware, Maine, Mis- 
souri, New Jersey, Oklahoma, Oregon 
and West Virginia indicate that spend- 
thrift provisions in insurance policies 
will be upheld even in the absence of 
a statute specifically authorizing them, 
at least if the right of withdrawal or 
commutation has not been extended to 
the beneficiary by the insured. 

In Arizona, Florida, Georgia, Indiana, 
Iowa, Kentucky, Michigan, New Hamp- 
shire, North Carolina, South Carolina 
and Tennessee, such spendthrift provi- 
sions are of doubtful validity (even 
though Indiana and Iowa do _ have 
statutes authorizing spendthrift provi- 
sions in policies issued by domestic com- 
panies). There is no indication, either 
in decision or statute, as to the validity 
of such a provision in Idaho, Montana, 
New Mexico and North Dakota. 


In addition, even in the absence of a 
spendthrift provision, statutes in Ar- 
kansas, Louisiana, Maryland, Nevada, 
Texas, Utah, Virginia and Washington 
afford beneficiaries of insurance policies 
varying degrees of protection from at- 
tachment by their creditors. 


Disability Annuity Benefits 


Disability annuity benefits are spe- 
cifically exempt from claims of creditors 
by statute in the following states: Ar- 
kansas, California, Colorado, District of 
Columbia, Iowa, Minnesota, Mississippi, 
New York (up to $400 a month), Penn- 
sylvania, Washington and Wisconsin 
(up to $100 a month), and statutes in 
the following states appear to be worded 
broadly enough to exempt disability an- 
nuity benefits: Idaho, Louisiana, Mary- 
land, Montana, Nebraska, Nevada, New 
Mexico, Texas, Utah and Virginia. 


Annuities 


Annuities are specifically exempt from 
claims of creditors even where the pur- 
chaser is the annuitant, to the extent 
indicated in the following states: Louisi- 
ana (unlimited), New Mexico (unlim- 
ited), New York ($400 a month), Penn- 
sylvania ($100 a month) and Washing- 
ton ($250 a month). 

Where the one receiving the annuity 
payments is one other than the pur- 
chaser, the payments are exempt from 
the claims of creditors of the purchaser 
in Alabama, Georgia, Maine, Michigan, 
Nebraska and Rhode Island; and the 
same is true in Illinois, Ohio and South 
Dakota if the annuities are payable to 
the wife, child or dependent relative of 
the purchaser. 


Conclusion 


Of necessity, the treatment of this 
subject herein is general. The exact ex- 
tent of the exemption under any par- 
ticular policy can be determined only 
by the policyholder’s attorney with a 
complete knowledge of all the facts and 
of the variations of local law. 


There are other statutes not referred 
to in this article which apply to domes- 
tic companies only, or to group insur- 


(Continued on Page 147) 





Contemplating Death 
(Continued from Page 136) 


whether the transfer is made in con- 
templation of death or not. Under the 
1942 Revenue Act, the proceeds of a 
policy which has been given away are, 
nevertheless, taxable in proportion to 
the insured’s premium payments. The 
same rule should be applied even though 
the policy was transferred in contem- 
plation of death since proceeds repre- 
sented by a transferee’s premium pay- 
ments have never been the subject of 
any transfer by the insured. This was 
decided in Liebmann v. Hassett, 148 F. 
2d 247, a case which arose before the 
Revenue Act of 1942, and the Tax Court 
in Cronin v. Commissioner, 7 T. C. 1403, 
has indicated that the same rule will 
be applied today if it can be proved 
that the transferee paid any portion of 
the premiums. 

The question of contemplation of 
death, however, may be quite material 
with respect to assignments made prior 
to January 10, 1941. The Revenue Act 
of 1942 provides that in determining the 
taxable portion of insurance proceeds, 
all premiums paid by the insured before 
January 10, 1941, shall be disregarded 
if at no time after that date he held 
an incident of ownership. Thus, if the 
insured assigned his policies before that 
date without contemplation of death, a 
large portion of the proceeds may be 
excluded in determining the taxable 
amount. If the transfer was made in 
contemplation of death, the portion 
which would otherwise be excluded will 
be subject to tax. 

Transfer Motivated 

The Bureau of Internal Revenue and 
the courts are showing an increasing 
tendency to hold that a transfer mo- 
tivated solely by a desire to save estate 
taxes is a transfer in contemplation of 
death since its purpose is not attained 
during the life of the transferor but is 
consummated only at his death. It is 
true that in the Schustek case, the 
Circuit Court refused to say that a 
transfer is made in contemplation of 
death merely because the transferor 
thinks he can thus escape estate taxes. 
The District Court’s judgment in the 
same case, however, appears to have 
been based upon the mere fact that 
the insured’s predominant motive was 
avoidance of estate taxes. In First 
Trust & Deposit Co. v. Shaughnessy, 
134 F. 2d 940, the court said, “The only 
testimony is that Ballard’s single pur- 
pose in making the transfer ... was to 
save his wife from the estate tax which, 
as his attorney told him, might be im- 
posed as matters then stood.” The court 
held that this justified a conclusion that 
the transfer had been made in contem- 
plation of death. 

In addition, the bureau. and the 
courts are prone to scrutinize transfers 
of insurance policies more closely than 
transfers of other property. They feel 
that the main purpose of life insurance 
is ordinarily to produce a sum of money 
at death. In several cases the courts 
have found, as was stated in the Cronin 
case, that the parties “considered and 
intended that the most valuable right 
transferred was the right to receive the 
proceeds of such policies at decedent’s 
death,” and that the other policy rights 
acquired by the wife “were not intended 
to be exercised or enjoyed during the 
decedent’s lifetime except insofar as 
necessary to preserve and enhance the 
ultimate right to proceeds at decedent’s 
death,” 

It thus becomes apparent that many 
transfers of insurance policies will not 
escape the contemplation of death 
bogey. Under the Schustek doctrine 
that an agent’s letters are admissible 
as evidence of the insured’s motive, the 





——__ 


Selling Dollars 


(Continued from Page 38) 


with the borrower’s business and its 
competitive position in its industry. This 
involves a study of management, op- 
erating efficiency, merchandising ability 
markets, the actual need for the finane. 
ing, and the ability of the new money 
to serve a constructive purpose. Careful 
studies are made of past earnings to 
learn past performance and also to 
get some idea of future prospects. It js 
the function of risk capital (capital 
stock) to gamble on new ventures, but 
policyholders’ funds must be invested 
in more seasoned businesses of estab- 
lished earning power. 

; Once it is determined that the loan 
is acceptable and the financial terms 
are agreed to, new problems arise, In- 
surance company officers have no desire 
to interfere with management’s proper 
functions, but, in private lending, we 
are buying a security that has no ready 
market and with a maturity that usually 
runs for a period of from ten to twenty 
years. While occasionally some control 
may be retained over changes in man- 
agement in a closed corporation, it is 
more customary to set up standards in 
the loan agreement to insure a continu- 
ance of reasonably responsible manage- 
ment. Usual methods of accomplishing 
this result include covenants to main- 
tain working capital at a certain figure 
and limit dividends to future earnings 
and. to maintain an adequate current 
ratio. 

While these restrictions, and others 
customarily found in private loan agree- 
ments, may sound burdensome to the 
borrower, they have not worked out that 
way in practice for two reasons. First, 
they are primarly designed to insure 
the continuance of ordinary business 
operations as they have been conducted 
in the past. Secondly, the limitations 
are usually preceded by the phrase 
“without the consent of the lender” so 
that as changes in the conduct of the 
business become necessary, the limits 
can be modified by mutual agreement. 
Such a modification often requires no 
more than an exchange of letters. 

Soundness of Investment Portfolios 


In one short decade we have passed 
through the relatively good year of 193/, 
the exceptionally sharp drop in indus- 
trial business of 1938 followed by a 
period of good business, the many prob- 
lems of a worldwide war, and this post- 
war period. It is stimulating to see 
managers of institutional investment 
funds maintain the security and integrity 
of their portfolios while still being pro- 
gressive enough to realize that our 
country is only as sound as American 
business. 


——— 





vulnerability of policy transfers will be 
increased in cases where the agent has 
taken it upon himself to advise his com- 
pany that the insured wishes to save 
taxes. ; 

As has been pointed out, motive 
should be immaterial with respect t0 
present day transfers. As a matter 0! 
fact the present law has almost the 
same effect as though Congress liad de- 
cided that every gratuitous transfer of 
an insurance policy made after january 
10, 1941, should be treated as having 
been made in contemplation of death. 
Obviously, policies are often transferred 
for purposes which are connected with 
life rather than with death. The pre 
mium payment test should be eliminated, 
and insurance policies treated in the 
same manner as other property. If this 
is done, the insured’s motive wi!! once 
again become important and incidentally 
so will underwriters’ letters. to theif 
companies. 
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COMTINENTAL 


“We're Old-Fashioned 





BECAUSE e e e We still believe the way to build an agency force of the highest 


caliber is to provide the means for agents and brokers to make more money. We don’t know how 
to double the commission pennies in a premium dollar, but we do know how to double your com- 
mission pennies by doubling your premium dollar. 


By following this simple old-fashioned business principle, Continental’s Accident and Health De- 
partment wrote 28 Million Dollars of accident-sickness-hospitalization insurance last year, and will 
increase that figure by 7 Millions more this year. 


We know how to make life insurance producers more money because our own Continental Assur- 
ance agents told us what they needed and helped us build the equipment for them. As a result of 
this partnership of an imaginative and aggressive agency force, working with a willing Home Office 
staff, America’s only “Department Store” of Accident-Sickness-Hospitalization has been built. To- 
day the alert and ambitious life producers of America are writing more life insurance and adding 
literally millions of extra commission dollars to their earnings by selling the companion coverages 
available in Continental’s “Department Store.” Here are a few of the coverages that tie in with Life 
Insurance which are currently being sold in unprecedented volume: 


WHEN jou need the best substitute for total WHEN 6 anyone goes hunting, fishing, on a busi- 
and permanent disability benefits . . . Continental ness or vacation trip by air-land-sea-train or auto 
writes the largest volume of Lifetime and other for 3 days to 6 months . . . Continental’s V-B-T 
individual disability premiums of any casualty “Trip” policy provides up to $25,000 accident pro- 
company in America. tection plus medical reimbursement. 


WEE: ven nned Gites Midi ie... WHEN you need double indemnity coverage for 


Continental’s Wholesale “Blue Seal” Health & a client . . . Continental’s Special Risks Division 
Medical Expense Plan is designed for small firms; offers “Maximum” Aceidental Death and Dismem- 


vor “ladivideally Mecsured” Groep Plans are do- berment Indemnities up to $150,000 and Disability 
: Benefits up to $500 weekly at lowest cost. 
signed for large businesses. 


WHEN your client or prospect is in the “over- 


WHEN jou are asked for a good individual age” classification . . . Continental provides acci- 
hospital policy . . . Continental writes more per- dent and health income protection for male risks 
sonal and family group hospital policies than any to age 75 and hospitalization for both men and 
other insurance company in America. women to age 80. 


For every usual or unusual purpose, Continental’s “Department Store” carries a complete range of 
disability protection “wares”, including facilities for tailoring special plans for the special needs of 
life insurance producers. 


ACCIDENT AND HEALTH DEPARTMENT 


Gontinental Gasualty Company 


aay Vo. 1 _Aectbist soil Sochecia Lee Company 
GENERAL OFFICE: 310 S. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 
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Top Flight Chicago Producers 





Quits Post as Manager 


To Become an Agent 
Aubrey Peters of the New York Life 
in Chicago is a former agency manager 
who decided while in the Navy on an 
ammunition ship that he had some new 
interesting theories of selling which he 
would like to try out himself and when 
he returned he became a special agent 
and in less than a year qualified for 
the Million Dollar Round Table. 
3orn in Woodville,-Ala., he attended 
Northwestern University and in 1927 
went to work for New York Life as 
a clerk in Chicago. In 1931 he became 
an agent and in 1941 was made agency 
director (manager). He also took the 
Agency Management Association’s in- 
surance course. 


Gets Out of Navy 

On January 1, 1946, having left the 
Navy he returned to the field. He 
paid for a million in his first ten 
months—by May, 1946, had qualified 
for his company’s Top Club. He has 
been a member of the company’s Ten-a- 
Month Club since returning from the 
service. He is a member of the Union 
League Club of Chicago and of the 
Riverside Chamber of Commerce, River- 
side being the suburb where he lives 
with his wife and three children. Inci- 
dentally, he owns cotton land in Ala- 
bama and also raises cattle. 

He has specialized in tax cases. He 
tries to concentrate on one large case 
each month, but at the same time aims 
to write ten small or medium-sized 
cases during that period. Thus, if the 
big case doesn’t break he has a back- 
ground of good volume anyway. In 1946 
he paid for $1,150,000 and by July 1 
this year had paid for $604,580. 

Mr. Peters calls and asks for ten 
minutes of a prospect’s time. “If I have 
convinced you in that ten minutes 
that I can be of service to you,’ he 
says, “we'll make another appointment. 
If not, then neither of us can afford to 
waste any more time.” 

Mr. Peters uses direct mail material 
and carries with him sample life insur- 
ance programs which are actual cases 
he has handled, but which are set up 
with substitute names. While he gets 
the usual kick out of a big case he says 
his greatest pleasure is selling the small 
“bread and butter” policies which he 
knows are going to make the differ- 
ence in how some family will be able 
to live if the breadwinner dies. Few of 
his small policies are for less than 
$5,000, and average last year was $8,000. 


Paid for $465,000 Year 
After Leaving the Navy 


Milton J. (“Bus”) Hamilton, Paul W. 
Cook agency, Mutual Benefit Life, Chi- 
cago, was discharged from the Navy 
on February 1, 1946, and in latter part 
of the war he had been in recruit 
training after having seen active service 
on sub-chasers and other shore patrol 
boats in the Atlantic. He found his 
Naval contacts good for laying a found- 
ation for his return to the life insur- 
ance business. 

Two months after his return he 
spent in re-orienting himself to civilian 
life and the insurance business. The 
first year he paid for fifteen cases for 
approximately $465,000 on estate analysis 
and business insurance ideas, and also 
wrote a substantial amount of juvenile 
insurance on children of well-to-do 
people. He is a careful student of ad- 
vance underwriting ideas and technique. 
He is writing a good volume, and if 
some cases on which he is working 
break right he should be in million dol- 
lar class before the end of his second 
year. 

Before enlisting in the Navy he was 
with James S. Drewry agency, Mutual 





Benefit, Cincinnati where he had four- 
teen years of experience, first as an 
agent and then as a supervisor. 


Made His Way at College 


. Selling Life Insurance 


Albert C. Droste, Paul W. Cook agency, 
Mutual Benefit, Chicago, left the Navy 
in August, 1946. From December, 1943, 
he served in the Naval transportation 
services as a Naval commanding officer 
of a troopship with rank of lieutenant 
commander. 

Prior to the war he made his way at 
the University of Chicago by selling life 
insurance. He was able to make several 
trips to Mexico and help support his 
family. Fortunately, some of the clients 
he had while at the university liked to 
travel so in the course of his business 
and prior to the war he traveled with 
some of them to Europe. He spent six 
months in Europe in 1937, visiting four- 
teen countries. Subsequently, he made 
several trips to Mexico. 

After leaving the University he 
worked until June, 1942, in the insur- 
ance business. During the war he 
married a talented girl, an architect. 
By July 1, 1947, he had paid for ap- 
proximately thirty cases. He has done 
much estate analysis; gets along weil 
with all programming jobs. 


R. C. Frasier 
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attended the University of Illinois where 
he got the degree of Bachelor of Sci- 
ence and Commerce. Following his 
graduation he took a position with 
Sears Roebuck & Co. as a toy buyer. 
In 1933 he entered life insurance. In 
1938, a year after joining the Great- 
West, he was made brokerage manager, 
and in 1941 was promoted to agency 
supervisor, the position he now holds. 

He is a director of the Chicago Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters and also 
of the Agency Supervisors of Chicago. 
Among his community activities he has 
assisted with the Community Fund for 
three years and has been active in Red 
Cross work. He is a member of the 
Illinois Athletic Club and of the Sky- 
crest Country Club. 

He has done considerable specializa- 
tion in Pension Trust work and in pro- 
gramming. Because of the demand on 
his time in doing supervisory work in 
the agency he generally makes calls 
for purpose of selling insurance after 
making appointments. He has spoken 
before association meetings and has 
written articles on programming and ju- 
venile insurance for various publications. 


W. M. MacNamee 


(Continued from Page 42) 





following the first interview and con- 
taining information necessary in making 
an analysis. By constant check on the 
cards bottlenecks are avoided. A third 
book consists of material he has gath- 
ered giving fundamental items of in- 
formation relative to programming, tax- 
ation, wills, trusts, key-man insurance, 
sole proprietorship insurance and other 
material. 

Born in Chicago Mr. MacNamee went 
to Kenyon College in Gambier, Ohio, 
where he was prominent in athletics. 
During his last two years he was cap- 
tain of the football team. At college he 
ran in track events. Formerly, he had 
had some business training as he was 
business manager of a school paper. 
Following graduation from Kenyon he 
took business administration post-grad- 
uate work at Babson Institute in Mas- 
sachusetts. 

He entered life insurance in July, 


1935, and is a member of the Chicago 
Association of Life Underwriters and 
the Life Insurance and Trust Council. 
Mr. and Mrs. MacNamee have three 
children. 





J. B. Crowley 


(Continued from Page 42) 


letters, thank-you’s for interviews, and 
mapping out the work for his secretary 
to handle during the balance of the 
week. The rest of the time he spends 
in the field. He calls on many people. 
During one period of two and a half 
days he called on twenty-two persons, 
had eight interviews and sold a $50,000 
policy. 





William Penn Sayings 
(Continued from Page 28) 


and anticipate those that speak instead 
of hearing and thinking before they 
answer, which is uncivil as well as silly. 

If thou thinkest twice before thou 
speakest once, thou wilt speak twice 
the better for it. Better say nothing 
than not to the purpose. And to speak 
pertinently, consider both what is fit, 
and when it is fit to speak. 

In all debates, let truth be thy aim, 
not victory, or an unjust interest; and 
endeavor to gain rather than to expose 
thy antagonist. 

Don’t use thy self to dispute against 
thine own judgment, to show wit, lest 
it prepare thee to be too indifferent 
about what is right: nor against an- 
other man to vex him, or for mere trial 
of skill: since to inform, or to be in- 
formed, ought to be the end of all con- 
ferences. Men are more apt to be con- 
cerned for their credit, more than for 
the cause. 





Nothing does reason more right than 
the coolness of those that offer it: for 
truth often suffers more by the heat 
of its defenders than from the argu- 
ments of its opposers. 





Do nothing improperly. Some are 
witty, kind, cold, angry, lazy, stiff, 
jealous, careless, cautious, confident, 


close, open, but all in the wrong place. 

It is all mistaking where the matter 
is of importance. It is not enough that 
a thing be right, if it be not fit to be 
done. He that loses by getting, had bet- 
ter lose than get. 





Knowledge is the treasure, but judg- 
ment the treasurer of a wise man. He 
that has more knowledge than judgment 
is made for another man’s use than his 
own, 

There are some men like dictionaries; 
to be looked upon occasions, but have 
no connection, and are little enter- 
taining. 





Wit is fitter for diversion, being more 
grateful to fancy than judgment. 





A man in business must put up many 
affronts if he loves his own quiet. 

We must not pretend to see all: that 
we see, if we would be easie. It were 
endless to dispute upon everything that 
is disputable. 





Rarely promise, but, if lawful, con- 
stantly perform. 

Hasty resolutions are of the nature 
of vows; and to be equally avoided. 

I will never do this, says one, yet 
does it. I am resolved to do this, says 
another, but flags upon second thought. 
Or, does it, tho’ awkwardly, for his 
word’s sake: as if it were worse to 
break his word than to do amiss in 
keeping it. 

Wear none of thine own chains: but 
keep free whilst thou are free. 

It is an effect of passion that wisdom 
corrects, to lay thyself under Resolu- 
tions that cannet be well made, and 
must be worse performed. 





Do thy utmost to discharge the trust 
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thou undertakest; for careles. ess 


injurious, if not unjust. 





Mix kindness with authority, © :.d rule 
more by discretion than rigo- 





We are too careless of poste 











z A "; no 
considering that as thy are, so ¢ be 
generation will be. ; 

If we would amend the w “id, ye 
should mend ourselves. 

Patience and diligence, like Faith 
remove mountains. 

Do good with what thou ha-: or it 
will do thee no good. 

A man like his watch is to be valued 
for his goings. 

Be not deceived with the first appear. 


ance of things, but give thy seli Tim 
to be in the right. ’ 





Dislike what deserves it, bu 





: t never 

Hate. For that is of the nature of 
malice. 

We must take care to do Right 


Things Rightly. 





He that wont hear can’t judge, and 
he that can’t bear contradiction may, 
with all his wit, miss the mark. ; 





Haste makes work which 


prevents. 


caution 





Opportunities should never be lost, 
because they can hardly be regained, 





Refuse not to be informed. For that 
shows pride or stupidity. 





The greatest feuds have had the 


smallest beginnings. 





_It is one of the fatalist errors of our 
lives when we spoil a good cause by ill 
manageinent. 





He that understands not his employ- 
ment, whatever else he knows, must be 
unfit for it, and the publick suffers by 
his Inexpertness. 

_ Business can never be well done, that 
is not well understood: which cannot 
be without patience. 

_ Method goes far to prevent trouble 
in business: For it makes TASK easy, 
hinders confusion, saves abundance of 
time, and instructs those that have busi- 
ness depending, both what to do and 
what to hope. 





The wise man is always for some 
solid good, civil or moral: as, to make 
his country more virtuous, preserve his 
peace and liberty, employ her poor, im- 
prove land, advance trade, suppress vice, 
incourage industry and all mechanick 
knowledge. 





We are too apt to love praise, but 
not to deserve it. 

For an over-value of ourselves gives 
us but a dangerous security in many 
respects. 





Speak properly, and in as few words 
as you can, but always plainly: for the 
end of speech is not ostentation, but to 
be understood. 

They that affect words more than 
matter will dry up that little they have. 

Sense never fails to give them that 
have it, words enough to make them 
understood. 





Truth never lost ground by Enquiry, 
because she is most of all reasonable. 





The jealous are troublesome to others, 
but a TORMENT to themselves. 

Jealousy is a kind of Civil \Var ™ 
the soul where Judgment and [:nagina 
tion are at perpetual Jars. 





Charity has various senses, but is & 
cellent in all of them. 
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The entrance to our Home Office Building 84 William Street 


For 98 years The United States Life Insurance 
Company has been constantly striving to de- 
velop a better, more complete line of life insur- 
ance policies. Today, its progress in the life 


insurance field is unexcelled. 


Now, as part of an extensive expansion pro- 
gram, The United States Life is laying the 
foundation for this same all-inclusive coverage 


in the Accident and Health field. Already, five 


new, exclusive policies have been created .. . 


THE NEW QUALITY SERIES 
INCLUDING: 

The Quality Disability Policy 
Two years non-confining health for business 
and professional men. 

The Superior Quality Accident Policy 
Lifetime income replacement for business 
and professional men and women. 


THE MORTGAGE DISABILITY POLICY 
Accident and Health protection for mort- 
gagees. 

THE STUDENTS MEDICAL EXPENSE 

POLICY 


Unallocated medical expense reimbursement 
for college and prep schools. 


THE PROFESSIONAL AND ASSOCIA- 
TION DISABILITY PLANS 


Tailor-made to each group’s needs. 


Other new policies will soon be announced. 


Watch the march of progress of ... 


The United States Life Insurance Company 
In the City of New York 


84 William Street—at the corner of Maiden Lane 


New York 7, N. Y. 


Telephone: HAnover 2-5670 
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Welcome 


Salesmen Who 
Seek Opportunity 


and who wish to assist in 
the building of Labor's own 


life insurance institution. 


Experienced salesmen and 
interested inexperienced 
men are offered a fine op- 
portunity for sales training 
in modern underwriting 
methods with a growing 


old-line, legal reserve com- 


pany. 


Ask About 


OUR 
TRAINING PROGRAM 


for new salesmen 


—:!_ 











INION LABOR 


LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


Matthew Woll, Pres. 
570 LEXINGTON AVENUE 


NEW YORK 22, N. Y. 


Eldorado 5-2244 


Ordinary . . . Group 
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Life * 


Health * 


Accident 


Hospitalization 





























Double Duty Dollars for Small Policyholders 


By ArtHur W. Swain, CLU 


Osborne Bethea Agency, Penn Mutual, New York 


Because of over-the-counter selling of 
life insurance by savings banks, and 
other angles of production, I often read 
or hear people say that they think “the 
commission agent” will eventually be 
put out of business. 

Not so. Anyway, he need not worry 
if he gives every one, whether the pros- 
pect is in small or large income bracket, 
his best professional service. 

Describes Professional Service 


And just what is professional service 
as applied to the small buyer? It is 
careful probing to determine the client’s 
needs; then utilizing the life insurance 
he already owns with what he can add 
to his general property, his wife’s in- 
come from securities, if any; his Social 
Security, his company’s death benefit, 
if any; his pension, if any, and the 
agent’s general knowledge of wills, of 
business and of insurance. Usually, the 
tax problem doesn’t worry the small 
buyer. 

Let us take an extreme case. A young 
man, small salary, married, a baby or 
one expected, no insurance, not even 
GI, due to having been in essential oc- 
cupation during the war. Wife has no 
income, 

The best he can manage is $5,000 
with waiver of premium and double 
indemnity, either Ordinary life or a 
combination of Ordinary life and term. 
What can we do for him? First, we 
can set up $1,000 cash for final ex- 
penses, payable to wife, if living, other- 
wise to his father or mother or some 
other adult relation, or to his estate. 
We can explain why the clean-up fund 
should be paid to an adult or to his 
estate instead of to his minor children 
if his wife is not living. Also, stress 
that the right way to set up a final 
expense fund is the wrong way to set 
up the bulk of his insurance. Now, for 





Arthur W. Swain 


Arthur W. Swain entered life in- 
surance in 1932. The difficulty he 
experienced in having his own life 
insurance of more than $100,000 ar- 
ranged to suit him caused him to 
feel there should be an opportunity 
in that field for more men working 
on a professional basis. 


During his first year Mr. Swain 
paid for $425,000; during his second 
year, $725,000. He has won the Qual- 
ity Award of NALU every year it 
has been issued. He has settled down 
to an annual production of $600,000, 
and figures that in ten months’ work 
he can pay for eighty or 100 lives. 
He always. takes two months’ vaca- 
tion. 











the $4,000 remainder. Should the man 
die without children, actual or poten- 
tial, his wife might want to work. So 
it would be wise for him to leave the 
$4,000 with the company at interest, 
keeping the $4,000 intact as long as 
desired. Whenever necessary, $4,000 will 
pay $100 per month for forty-one 
months, or $75 per month for fifty-six 
months or $50 per month for eighty- 
seven months. 

_In addition to the foregoing, privileges 
give her the right to withdraw up to 
$500 a year, non-accumulative, if from 
your discussion you think it is wise. 

For the $4,000 the beneficiaries are: 

1. Wife, if living. 

2. Children, equal shares or survivor, ar- 

ranged on income basis if minors, 

3. Parents or wife’s parents or split between 

them. 

4. Brothers and sisters, or if too many, 

simply to the estate of the last to die of 
the insured, wife and children. (Rarely 


to the insured’s estate, and explain why.) - 


If your company won't permit all the 





ARTHUR W. SWAIN 


foregoing, approximate as far as you 
can. 

If this policy is part of other insur- 
ance give him a digest of what you have 
accomplished. If it is his only insurance, 
type what the policy will do—whether 
he lives or dies—and glue to the front 
page of the policy. 

Of course, if there is Social Security, 
and all, or some part of a year’s salary 
paid at an employe’s death, these will 
be integrated with income from insur- 
ance. 

The digest of “The Estate of John 
Smith” (small buyer) pleases him, 
always tell him it is exactly the same 
type of digest I make for his boss. The 
only difference is, more insurance can 
accomplish more. When this man adds 
more insurance later he will get out 
his digest to have it rewritten to in- 
clude the new insurance. You will find 
indications that the digest has been 
referred to often by the insured and 
his wite. 

Suppose a man with an old policy of 
$2,000 buys $5,000 more. His widow 
should have $2,000 available for final 
expenses and cash available for emer- 
gencies. It saves a lot of work to use 
the old policy for that purpose. But it 
is better to use $2,000 of the new insur- 
ance for that purpose and preserve the 
better options in the old policy for 
income. 

Illustrations of professional service on 
small cases and the advantages thereof 
could be extended indefinitely. But I 
shall sum up by saying that I have sold 
$50,000 to one man who started with 
a small policy and I have sold well-over 
$1,000,000 to persons whose names he 
gave me and to persons his referred 
leads gave me in turn. The secret of 
his goodwill is that I treated him when 
a small buyer as though he were a big 


buyer. 
President John A. Stevenson, Penn 
Mutual, said recently: “When the 


amount of the insurance is small, the 
dollar must do double duty. This means 
we must be even more careful in mak- 
ing sure that the person who purchases 
a small policy gets the most out of his 
life insurance than we are when the 
purchase runs up into high figures. We’ 
must make even more sure that the 
plan meets his exact requirements.” 
Salary Allotment Cases 

My own experiences with small cases 
has been in salary allotment cuses where 
in a few minutes’ time I may step from 
a discussion of $25,000 up, to $5,000 down. 
To illustrate: My paid volume in the 





month this was written (July) was $7. 
000—nine lives. One case was for $3800) 
—annual premium $1,252; another for 
$8,000; four for $6,000 each, a:id three 
for $2,000 each. The three $2,000 cases 
added a few more months of income to 
earlier programs. 

Whenever the man I am prog:amming 
shows surprise that I try to do so much 
with so little I tell him that life ingyr. 
ance is my religion as well as my bugj- 
ness; that I never forget that the man 
I am working with will either live to 
be old or will die beforehand. In either 
event, someone will need guaranteed in- 
come. Guaranteed income means plan- 
ned finances. Planned finances means 
life insurance carefully programmed, 

' In “Making Friends for Life Insyr- 
ance,” President Carrol M. Shanks of 
Prudential said in the Journal of CLU: 

“Planning futures is a responsible and 
serious matter. The public has a right 
to expect, and they do expect that in- 
surance representation will be fully 
qualified, sincere and unselfish. ...1 
have no doubt that the great number 
of income settlements which life insur- 
ance companies are making today exert 
an important, favorable influence on 
our public relations.” 

And I have no doubt that if all small 
policy buyers are treated as_ though 
they were big policy buyers the future 
of the American Agency System need 
cause us no worry. 





Carlson Former Major 


In the Salvation Army 


Edwin T. Carlson, Union Central 
Life, Old Orchard Beach, Maine (Port- 
land agency), served for twenty years 
in the Salvation Army as field director, 
and he entered life insurance because he 
had been impressed by the way it can 
help families help themselves. 


Mr. Carlson had only a_ grammar 
school education, being forced to get a 
job before having a chance to enter high 
school. By the time he was 25 he was 
married and had established himself in 
a successful business of bottling and dis- 
tributing soft drinks. He got interested 
in the work of the Salvation Army an 
after much prayerful thought he and his 
wife presented themselves as candidates 
for Salvation Army’s Officers Training 
School. They sold the home and the 
business and the couple gave themselves 
unreservedly for the next two decades 
to the Salvation Army. His keen mind 
and devotion to the work enabled him 
to overcome his early lack of formal 
schooling and while in the S. A. he was 
in command of several of New Eng- 
land’s largest corps. He became a major. 

In February, 1946, Mr. Carlson, who 
had a $10,000 policy in Union Central, 
saw B. Richard Markham, thet com- 
pany’s manager in Portland, Me. an 
became an agent. By August 1, 1947, he 
had paid for $383,000 life insurance and 
did it in an area to which he was 4 
stranger when he entered the field six- 
teen months before. He started col 


canvass, calling upon one house «iter at 
other. 
“It’s a good way for a sale:man t0 
learn,” he said. “When you scek mg) 
ner 


trance in the day time you fin 
a lot of competition as others in various 
fields are also trying to sell some on 
in the house, and there has ben 4 lot 
of knocking at that door. I do » 
any doorbells at night. Better t': 
of the cases I have written have beet 
completed on second or third in © 
My Salvation Army experien-¢ 
been a great help as it taught 1¢ 
are people’s economic needs.” 
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All things human change 


IV¢06 the beat year of uy ye 


You’re right. He’s not the same man. 

He’s a composite man. He personifies the average, in 
1946, of New England Mutual’s “‘top 100” field repre- 
sentatives—outstanding members of a great business. 

He’s 45 years old, married, and has two children. He 
joined our company 12 years ago. 

He is a responsible, successful, civic-minded citizen, 
and owns $54,154 of life insurance on his own life. You see, 
he believes deeply, himself, in the product he sells. 

More important, he and the rest of New England 
Mutual’s 1000 carefully picked representatives make a 
career of life insurance selling. They have been exten- 
sively trained in their chosen work. 

What’s more, regular courses keep them up-to-date 


Currently Appearing in National Magazines 
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W955 voli ge a 
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on the varied and often technical applications of life 
insurance to personal, family and business problems. They 
are expertly equipped to serve you. 


Any one of our Career Underwriters will be glad to describe the advan- 
tages of the liberal, flexible New England Mutual policy contract, and to 
show you how it can be adapted to meet the changing needs of your family. 


New England Mutual 
Ea 


Agencies in Principal Cities Coast to Coast 


Lyé Insurance Company 


George Willard Smith, President 
The First Mutual Life Insurance Company Chartered in America—1835 
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Building a Retirement Plan 


By J. H. SHrerer 


Vice President, Towers, Perrin, Forster & Crosby, Inc., Philadelphia 


For the purpose of this discussion, it 
is essential that we assume that the 
discussion is with respect to funded 
plans and that there is no limitation 
upon the manner in which a plan is 
to be funded. 

One of the first items that has to be 
decided is the basis upon which the 


Thore Article 


(Continued from Page 20) 





trust created by the donee of certain poli- 
cies were imputed to the donor of the 
policies). 

The courts have been careful to state. 
that not al/ transfers of life insurance are 
in contemplation of death. Where it can 
be established that the predominant motive 
was to provide enjoyment during donor's 
lifetime, Section 811(c) would not apply. 
It would appear, however, that unless there 
is a change in the trend of the decisions, 
the situations which would not collide with 
Section 811(c) would not be the ordinary 
ones which confront the underwriter. For 
example, in Estate of Smith v. Collector, 
decided by the Tax Court in 1943, the 
transfers were held not to be in contem- 
plation of death because the policies had 
large cash values (approximately 50% of 
the sum insured) which actually were used 
by a needy assignee during the insured’s 
lifetime. Furthermore, the insured always 
considered the policies to be the property 
of his wife, and when she died he imme- 
diately assigned the policies to his son be- 
cause he thought that the son was entitled 
to have them as sole heir of the mother. 

It is assumed that in recent years the 
Government has selected for litigation 
those insurance cases which contained evi- 
dentiary facts favorable to the concept of 
taxability announced in the Wells case. As 
a result, practically all of the insurance 
cases involving 811(c) have been lost by 
the taxpayer. There may, and probably 
will, be insurance transfers like that in 
the Smith case which will not be subject 
to successful attack on the part of the 
Government because of the facts surround- 
ing such transfers and the ascertainable 
motives of the donor. Yet, the substantia 
number of life insurance cases which have 
already been considered point clearly to 
an adverse trend which should not be ig- 
nored by the underwriter. 


Summary and Conclusion 

If the foregoing observations are relia- 
ble, the conclusions the agent should draw 
are quite apparent: (a) Even if the pre- 
mium payment test were removed from 
811(g), transfers of life insurance would 
have to meet the challenge of the contem- 
plation of death limitation of 811(c); 
(b) Under the present state of the law, 
absolute transfers of life insurance prob- 
ably would be included in the decedent’s 
estate unless the taxpayer could establish 
that the donor’s predominant motive was 
to provide the donee with enjoyment ot 
the policies during his lifetime. Since 
this must depend on the evidence pro- 
duced in each case, the tax status of such 
transfers could not be determined in ad- 
vance with any degree of certainty; (c) 
Section 811(c) operates harshly when ap- 
plied to life insurance. In the case of 
other property, “life” enjoyment is not as 
difficult to establish as it is in the case of 
life insurance; (d) When a gift of life 
insurance is made, evidence of “life” mo- 
tives should be preserved, and subordinate 
“death” motives should not be emphasizea 
or associated with the transfer; (e) Mat- 
ters pertaining to the disposition of the 
donor’s estate, as for example, a_ will, 
should not be associated with life insur- 
ance transfers either as to the time of 
execution or otherwise, and (f) The in- 
herent characteristics of life insurance are 
such that fabricated indicia of motive by 
a donor are unlikely to succeed. 


. 


employes are to become eligible to par- 
ticipate in a plan. In any given plan 
it must be true that the larger initial 
expenditures will be attendant to the 
plan which covers the greatest number 
of employes. 


The employer’s principal desire is to 
make contributions toward the plan 
only for those employes who may be 
expected to continue in service until 
retirement. Since the identity of such 
employes cannot be determined with ac- 
curacy, the usual practice is to extend 
eligibility to employes only after they 
have completed a qualifying period of 
service. Experience shows that the rate 
of turnover among employes dimin- 
ishes with increased service and the 
employer attempts to eliminate a sub- 
stantial part of this turnover in estab- 
lishing the length of the qualifying 
period. 


In some organizations, participation in 
the plan is available upon the comple- 
tion of one year of service, and in some 
few plans participation is then made 
effective retroactively to the date of 
employment. Periods of service longer 
than one year are frequently employed, 
but the use of a qualifying period of 
more than five years will be scrutinized 
with particular care by the Bureau of 


Internal Revenue when approval of the, 


plan is requested. 
Minimum Age 


Some plans require that in addition 
to completing a minimum period of 
service, an employe shall also have at- 
tained a specified minimum age before 


becoming eligible to participate in the 
plan. Illustrative of that practice would 
be a requirement that an employe com- 
plete five years of service and also have 
attained age 30. Minimum age require- 
ments are not present in the majority 
of newer plans, as employes have re- 
peatedly taken the attitude that such 
a limitation penalizes the employes 
whose employment began in the younger 
ages. 

In addition to service and age re- 
quirements, some plans are limited to 
employes whose earnings are in excess 
of some specified minimum, $3,000 per 
year of earnings being the figure most 
frequently used for that purpose. The 
plan then provides benefits in respect 
of those earnings which are excluded 
from consideration by the Social Se- 
curity Act. Further limitations restrict- 
ing eligibility to specified classes of em- 
ployes, for example, salaried employes, 
are sometimes employed. 

An employer, in designing a _ plan, 
should so design the eligibility require- 
ments as to make participation in the 
plan possible for those employes who 
will ultimately constitute his pension 
problem, and beyond this should at- 
tempt to make immediate participation 
in the plan available to as large a group 
of employes as is possible. The larger 
the group of participating employes the 
better will be the industrial relations 
aspects of the plan. 


‘ Retirement Ages 
The vast majority of plans in this 
country provide for normal retirement 
at age 65. Plans of later origin were 
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INTERESTED? 


Opportunity is not “just around the 
corner.” It is here! 
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If you have managerial ability and 
a desire to develop a Life and 
Accident & Health agency 
in Middle-Western ter- 
ritory, communicate 
at once 
with 


YOU 








Co. 


L. D. CAVANAUGH, President 














Parker-Condax 
J. H. SHREINER 
influenced by the fact that the Social 
Security Act makes benefits avaiable 
at age 65. Plans prior to the Social Se- 
curity Act, however, also used 65 as 
retirement age in most instances. We 
have made studies, covering in each in- 
stance many years, of experiences oj 
numerous companies which had a prac- 
tice of retiring employes when they 
were no longer effective, and_ these 
studies showed in company after com 
pany that the average age at retirement 
of such employes was about 65. 

In a few industries it is claimed to 
be possible to employ effectively persons 
at higher ages and this will account for 
the’ occasional plan having a_ normal 
retirement as of a higher age, sucii 
as 70. 

Exceptions are also found to the use 
of age 65 in the case of the many plans 
which provide retirement for women at 
age 60 in the belief that employment of 
women beyond that age, on the aver- 
age, is impractical. Many companies do 
successfully employ women to age 65, 
and it must be recognized that provid: 
ing for retirement for women at age 6) 
produces an increase in cost of the plan 
The amount of the increase is nol 
serious in the average company where 
the number of women in employment 
at retirement age is very small in rela- 
tion to the number of men employed. 

Some few plans also provide for re- 
tirement at age 60 of special classes 0! 
employes, such as airplane pilots and 
salesmen. 

As a means of passing through the 
transition from operation without 4 
plan to company operation with a plat, 
and sometimes in a desire to keep down 
the cost, some companies have employed 
the practice of using a graduated re 
tirement age in the early years of the 
plan’s operation, so that in the first 
year of the plan’s operation the normal 
retirement age will be 70, and 69 in the 
second year of the plan’s operation, I 
ducing in that manner until a‘ter five 
years of plan operation the retirement 
age for all employes will be 65. U" 
occasion other variables of tha: naturt 
have been employed. 

Supplementary Social Security Benefits 


As the majority of plans today are 
so designed as to supplement t!¢ bene: 
fits of the Social Security Act, it should 
be borne in mind that the us» of any 
retirement age lower than age 09 will 
cause the benefits from a priv ‘te plan 
to flow in advance of the dee when 
benefits are available under t! Soci! 
Security Act. Plans frequentl; contai" 
an option which enables an er ‘oye © 
receive a higher benefit until t) - Soci 
Security benefits are available Thert 
after, the plan pays a lesser | efit 5 


that in the aggregate the pris ‘¢ plan 
and the Social Security Act wil 2 ist 
viding the employe with a leve me 

retire ont. 1 


of income throughont 
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THE GRAVY TRAIN’S 


LAST RUN 


It was fun while it lasted, the easy money era. 


But a lot of thoughtful people have decided that, on a train 
that takes you on prosperous and lets you off broke at the end of 
the line, one trip is enough. 


So we are encouraging: our field men to get back to fundamen- 
tals... good old prospecting .. . good old programming... and 


selling for needs... 


policyholders. 


and withal, a fuller and better service to 


THE NATIONAL LIFE AnD ACCIDENT 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


NASHVILLE 3, TENNESSEE 


NATIONAL BUILDING 
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connection with retirement at a date 
prior to age 65, many companies pay the 
equivalent of Social Security, or make 
some arbitrary allowance such as $30 a 
month until such time as benefits are 
available under the Social Security Act. 

Practically all plans in force today 
permit the employe to retire within the 
ten-year period prior to normal retire- 
ment age, the income then to be paid 
being a lesser amount per month. In 
some instances the amount of benefit 
payable from such early date*is reduced 
in such a way as to compensate for the 
greater number of years during which 
the benefit will be paid and also to com- 
pensate for the lesser interest earnings. 
This is called the “actuarial equivalent.” 
In other instances the benefits are 
larger than the actuarial equiva’ent and 
are established by an arbitrary scale 
applicab!e to all employes. 

In our organization we consistently 
recommend against the use of a com- 
pulsory retirement age. The number of 
employes, however, who shall be per- 
mitted to work beyond normal retire- 
ment age should carefully be kept to 
a minimum. This is best accomplished 
by permitting an employe to work be- 
yond normal retirement age only at the 
invitation of the management, and such 
extensions of employment to be limited 
to a period of six months or a year. 
If employment is to be continued be- 
yond that period of extension, the sub- 
ject should again be specifically consid- 
e-ed by management. To permit a sub- 
stantial proportion of emp!oyes to work 
beyond normal retirement age would 
effectively defeat the purpose for which 
the retirement plan is established. 

In determining a retirement age to 
be incorporated in the design of a p!an, 
an employer will probably want to use 
age 65 unless there are indications that 
as to some employes the plan wou'd 
be of greater value to the employer 
with the use of some younger age. Men- 
tion must be made of the fact that the 
Bureau of Internal»Revenue will scru- 
tini e with particu’ar care the costs in- 


cidental to a normal retirement age 
for men of less than 65. 
Benefit Formula 

The most important aspect of any 
retirement plan is the amount of bene- 
fit that shall be provided for retiring 
employes. Unless the benefits provided 
by the plan are adequate, the plan will 
fail to accomplish the objectives for 
which it was established. The earliest 
retirement plans established in this 
country generally provided a_ benefit 
which was related to final pay of an 
employe or the average pay which an 
employe earned during the last several 
years preceding retirement. More re- 
cent plans were so designed as to en- 
able the employer to fund fully the 
benefits for each year of service in the 
year in which the service was rendered. 
At retirement, the employe would re- 
ceive aS an annual income the aggre- 
gate units of benefit which had been 
accuniulated during his period of par- 
ticipation in the plan. The benefit under 
such a procedure is related to the aver- 
age of all earnings received while a 
participant in the plan. With the ad- 
vent of the Social Security Act, prac- 
tically all plans were modified to give 
some recognition to the benefits arising 
from that source. Typical of such pro- 
cedures would be p.ans providing in 
respect of each year of participation ir 
the plan, after the date of its inception, 


.a benefit of, 1% on the first $3,000 ot 


annual earnings, plus 2% of such earn- 
ings in the year as may be in excess of 
$3,000. 

For the employes who, at the incep- 
tion of the plan, were near to retire- 
ment age, the operation of such a for- 
mula would not provide benefits ade- 
quate for their retirement. This situa- 
tion has been corrected by giving rec- 
ognition to service rendered prior to the 
inception of the plan. Such benefits are 
generally based on the rate of earnings 
effective at the inception of the plan, 
but, in recognition of the fact that such 
earnings are higher than the average 
earnings experienced during prior em- 


ployment, a lesser rate of benefit is 
provided in respect of such earnings. A 
typical past service benefit for all prior 
years of recognized service would 
amount to 34% on the first $3,000 of 


J. H. Shreiner 


J. H. Shreiner has had experience 
with retirement plans dating from 
1930 and covering the big develop- 
ment period of industrial retirement 
plans and the inauguration of the 
Social Security Act. This experience 
has not been limited to any one form 
of retirement plan financing, but 
covers in large numbers both trus- 
teed and insured procedures for com- 
panies located throughout the coun- 
try from coast to coast, including 
many of the largest companies in the 
country. 

He has addressed many groups on 
various phases of retirement plan de- 
velopment and financing and gave an 
illustrated talk on the subject of 
“Financing the Retirement Plan” at 
the Philadelphia conference on Em- 
ploye Pension and Profit-Sharing 
Plans, sponsored by Chamber of 
Commerce of the U. S. in November, 
1946. The article on this page con- 
sists of extracts taken from the talk 
he made on Pension and Profit-Shar- 
ing Plans at a conference in New 
Orleans sponsored by New Orleans 
and U. S. Chambers of Commerce. 














annual earnings, plus 144% of the an- 
nual earnings in excess of $3,000. 
While most plans currently being es- 
tablished continue to use a year to year 
basis of determining the amount of ben- 
efit ultimately to be paid to the em- 
ploye, the experience of the past ten 
years has demonstrated that such plans 
are likely to produce inadequate bene- 
fits when there is a general upswing in 
earning rates. This is particularly true 
if such an upswing occurs in the latter 
years of an _ individual’s employment. 
Under such circumstances, benefits at 
the higher level of earnings are not 


— 


accumulated for a sufficient nu: ber of 
years to offset the effect of the 
prior years in respect of which Lenefits 
were established at the lower esrnj 
The adequacy of a retiremen+ benefit 
must be measured against an e: 
final rate of earnings. Experic;- 
indicated that to be fully adeq::.:e 
tirement income should amount (: about 
one-half of final pay. The bene:; 





t may 
be somewhat less as respects sersons 
in the higher earnings groups. }. caliza- 


tion of these facts has caused many 
recent plans to be so designed as to 
establish some or all of the benefit as 
a uniform percentage of final pay, or 
rather some approximation of firal pay 
In general the approximations of final 
pay consist of the average earnings oj 
the last five or ten years preceding 
retirement. 

A specific plan in our experience pro- 
vides a benefit of 30% of the first $3,000 
of annual earnings, plus 50% of the 
annual earnings in excess of $3.(00. The 
benefits under that plan when combined 
with the benefits arising from the So- 
cial Security Act will provide each em- 
ploye retiring under the plan with a 
benefit of about half of final pay. 

As to any employes whose earnings 
are noticeably below $3,000, the benefits 
would exceed 50% because of the greater 
effect of the Social Security benefits, 
In relation to the cost of living, how- 
ever, those benefits will not be excessive 
when measured in terms of dollars, 

An increasing number of plans pro- 
vide benefits under procedures embody- 
ing both of these principles. Typical of 
such plans would be a formula provid- 
ing a past service benefit of 34% for 
all earnings for each year of prior sery- 
ice, plus 1% of all earnings for each 
year of service subsequent to the adop- 
tion of the plan, plus 20% of such an- 
nual earnings as are in excess of $3,000. 
The results of such a plan are to ex- 
tend to the higher earnings the effects 
of the Social Security Act which is 
limited to the first $3,000 of annual 


(Continued on Page 151) 
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Resident Agent Laws 


Continued from Page 136) 


most conscientious agents, to_ forget 
the change in their status which oc- 
curs when the state line is crossed. 


What Supreme Court Has Held 


The Supreme Court of the United 
has held that where a company 


State n : I 
is not admitted to do business in a 
state, the writing of insurance on the 
lives of its citizens by mail does not 
constitute the doing of business in that 
state, and, therefore, cannot be pro- 
hibited, prevented or regulated by the 
state. Although this decision was an- 
nounced twenty-four years ago and it 
i; well known that the views of the 
court on many subjects have changed 
radically during this period, there seems 
no reason to believe that this is not 


still good law. Certainly, all companies 
and underwriters are entitled to rely 
upon the decision, although as a matter 
of policy some companies may not wish 
to do business even by mail in states 
to which they have not been admitted. 


On the other hand, it is equally well 
established that when a company has 
been admitted to do business in a state 
it must conduct its activities therein in 
accordance with the state law, and the 
states have the constitutional power to 
regulate not only the acts of under- 
writers physically present within their 
borders but also business written on 
the lives of persons within the state. It 
would seem that this power of the state 
to regulate will apply even to trans- 
actions handled entirely by mail, but 
presumably a state would not have 
power to regulate the insuring of the 
lives of its residents if the entire trans- 
action is conducted and completed be- 
yond its borders. 


Licensing of Agents 


Although, as indicated, all the states 
require the licensing of those who solicit 
business in the state, only a few states 
exercise their full constitutional power 
over all business on the lives of their 
residents. A typical law of this type 
makes it unlawful to write or place 
a policy upon persons or property resi- 
dent or situate in the state unless it 
is written through a resident agent. 
Other similar laws simply require the 
countersignature of the resident agent. 
Montana goes so far as to require that 
the resident agent receive the full com- 
mission on such cases and prohibit him 
from dividing it with anyone else. 

In 1940, two cases involving the ap- 
plication of the Montana and Virginia 
laws of such a nature to property in- 
surance reached the Supreme Court, 
which upheld them as_ constitutional, 
valid and enforceable. The same princi- 
ples would seem to be equally applicable 
to life insurance. In 1946, after the 
famous 1944 SEUA decision holding 
that insurance is commerce and when 
conducted across state lines constitutes 
interstate commerce, the Supreme Court, 
in Robertson v. California, held that a 
state could still constitutional!y prohibit 
the activity within its boundaries of an 
unlicensed agent of a non-admitted in- 


surer. This decision was reached without 
reliince on the McCarran Act passed by 
Congress in 1945, which declares that 
the continued regulation and taxation 


of the business of insurance shall be 
subject to the laws of the states relating 
to the regulation or taxation of such 
business. This act would seem to make 
it doubly clear that companies and their 
uncerwriters must scrupulously adhere 
to state laws governing their activities. 

‘oe moral is, of course, to secure 
a cense in advance whenever this may 
be ‘ound to be necessary. In some states 
this will present little or no problem 
as only the completion of a satisfactory 


application and the payment of the 
Statutory fee is required. Others, how- 
€ver, notably Alabama, Montana, New 
Mexico, Texas and Wyoming, will not, 
uncer any conditions, license non-resi- 
dents, and, as stated above, Montana 


prohibits a resident agent from 
Paying any part of the commission to an 


agent who does not hold a Montana 
license. 

More States Require Prior Written 

Examination 

An increasing number of states now 
require each applicant to pass a written 
examination prior to the issue of a li- 
cense and this will invariably involve 
delay in addition to requiring a study 
of the information required by the ex- 
amination. HKlowever, many of the states 
which require such examinations will li- 
cense a non-resident underwriter who 
has been required to pass a comparable 
examination to secure his license in the 
state of his residence. Some of these 


With This Statement? 





states have definite reciprocal agree- 
ments with the Insurance Departments 
of other states permitting this and 
others simply permit the licensing un- 
der these circumstances providing the 
state of the underwriter’s residence will 
grant the same privileges to its citizens. 

It is, of course, impossible, within the 
scope of this article, to review in detail 
all of the various regulatory laws of 
the forty-eight states, but it is hoped 
that information as to the _ general 
nature and scope of these laws will 
serve as a guide to what may or may 
not properly be done and thereby help 
underwriters to avoid a fruitless ex- 


“If I see enough people 
I will make sales.” 


“If I see enough people 
who know me and my service, 





I will make more sales.” 


Rights of Creditors 
(Continued from Page 138) 


ance or fraternal benefit societies; but 
from the above discussion, it is appar- 
ent that exemption statutes provide an 
insurance policy or annuity with a 
measure of protection not often afforded 
to other property of the insured or 
annuitant. This may be a valuable asset 
and may well be of interest to policy- 
holders and applicants. 








Well, there’s nothing wrong with the statement exactly 
— it just doesn’t go far enough. Connecticut Mutual agents, 
on the other hand, like to enlarge the statement — complete 
it, you might say — so that it reads: 


One important way in which the Connecticut Mutual 
helps its agents increase their prestige and acquaintanceship 
is to make available to them a complete personal advertising 
service. During the past year, for example, Connecticut 
Mutual agents used: 


247,933 Direct Mail letters 


450,000 copies of ConMuTopics, Jr., (a small newspaper con- 


taining the agent’s picture and imprint.) 


180,000 Prestige Builders (a series of mailing pieces awarded 
those who attain membership in the Dependables.) 
95,000 Wall calendars 
Plus many thousand booklets, pamphlets, blotters, etc. de- 
signed to assist the agent in every phase of the selling 


The wide array of “advertising assistants” at his disposal 
makes it possible for the Connecticut Mutual agent to plan 
his own program of personal advertising. The result, more 


job. 


a 


and better interviews, and more sales. 
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foregoing—which, excepting the receipt of this work to the national © onomy 
. of premiums, take up a large part of the and to the public interest. It ay be 
° time of all agents—the agent devotes summed up in the suggestion +t per- 
himself to selling this protection. It is, haps no group of men in the co intry jg 
versit al | Cd however, unnecessary to enlarge upon contributing so substantially as .;¢ ce 
the importance of this service. The to the advancement of the thrif; hich is 
whole of the information submitted in now so much a national necess” 
this brief is testimony to the relevancy (Continued on Page 15 


Do Not Wait 


In the Meantime, Agents Have Much to Do in Protecting 
Interests of 73,000,000 Owners of $180,000,000,000 
of Life Insurance 


In July, 1943, the National Association 
of Life Underwriters filed with the War 
Manpower Commission a_ statement, 
“The Nature and Scope of the Service 


Rendered by the Life Insurance Agent.” 
In it were some interesting figures 
which again demonstrated the wide- 
spread ownership of life insurance. 
These figures disclosed that in 1943 
67,000,000 persons were owners of life 
insurance, about 50,000,000 of them own- 
ing Industrial policies. However, the 
number owning Ordinary and Group 
life insurance policies is much greater 
than the difference between 67,000,000 
and 50,000,000 because large numbers 
own both Industrial and Ordinary and 
Group contracts. At the present time 
the estimate is that there are 73,000,000 
owners of life insurance carrying $180 
billion of insurance. 

The statement to War Manpower 
Commission was prepared by a commit- 
tee consisting of Philip B. Hobbs, mana- 
ger, Equitable Life Assurance Society, 
Chicago, who later was elected president 
of NALU; W. W. Hartshorn, then man- 
ager of Metropolitan Life in Hartford, 
and now superintendent of agencies; and 
Ralph W. Hoyer, general agent, John 
Hancock, Columbus, O. They were as- 
sisted in preparing the statement by 
Willard L. Momsen, then with the Clif- 
ford L. McMillen agency, Northwestern 
Mutual Life, New York, and now general 
agent of that company in Boston; and 
Earl Tragmar, administrative assistant, 
field management, Metropolitan Life. 


Reasons for Life Insurance Ownership 


Discussing the reason for this wide- 
spread ownership of life insurance the 
NALU said in part: 

“This reason is that adversity and 
death do not wait. In war as in peace 
they choose their own time, and are not 
deferable. Nor, except in very limited 
degree, by the mitigation of charity, are 
the consequences transferable. The in- 
dividual must anticipate and personally 
make provision for them in advance, or 
be willing to accept the barren alterna- 
tive of insecurity. The purchase by 
Americans of so many billions of dollars’ 
worth of life insurance bears witness to 
their unwillingness to accept this alter- 
native. 

“The fact that adversity and death are 
unpredictable, except that they will oc- 
cur at some unspecified time in the fu- 
ture (which may, however, be tomor- 
row), accounts also for a feature in the 
life insurance contract which is its very 
core—namely, it is a long-term continu- 
ing contract. Failure, consequently, to 
provide facilities which will make it prac- 
tical and easy for people to obtain and 
maintain this protection not only can in- 
flict immediate penalties, but induce ef- 
fects which may extend far into the fu- 
ture. To be effective in meeting the 
emergencies for which policies are pur- 
chased, these policies must be main- 
tained. They will not, except in limited 
degree, maintain themselves; they must 
be continually serviced and renewed. 
For this service, policyholders must, in 
the main, depend upon the agent.” 


What Agents Do for Insured 


The NALU_ tells what services of 
agents mean, in protecting the millions 
of policyholders. 


For instance, the agent arranges 





beneficiary changes as these become ne- 
cessary by virtue of births, deaths, mar- 
riages, divorces, or other changes in the 
policyholder’s family or situation. He 
arranges for changes of policies from 
one form to another if new circum- 
stances recommend such action. He pre- 
pares optional settlement plans for the 
purpose of distributing proceeds of life 
insurance in accordance with the best 
interests of the insured and his benefici- 
aries. He records address changes, and 
informs companies of such changes. He 
completes loan papers and discusses the 
intended loan. He assists beneficiaries 
in making out claim papers—a vital serv- 
ice of first importance—and advises as 
to the most satisfactory settlement in 
the given situation. He completes pa- 
pers required when changes of name oc- 
cur by marriage or otherwise. He pro- 
grams the distribution of life insurance 
proceeds to dovetail with Social Security 
benefits. He frequently re-appraises 
policyholders’ circumstances in connec- 
tion with term conversions. He con- 
serves life insurance in force—a most 
important responsibility. 

“While all agents are responsible for 
these services, the agents of companies 
having weekly and monthly premium 
policyholders, in addition, collect the pre- 
miums from these policyholders at pe- 
riodic intervals,” said the NALU state- 
ment. “These policyholders usually are 
people who do not have bank accounts 
and who, unless the agent calls for their 
premiums, would be unable, except at 
great inconvenience, to keep their insur- 
ance in force at all since many of them 
live at considerable distance from the 
branch offices. To deny these people the 
services of their agents would, in effect, 
be to deny them their life insurance. Of 
the whole number of policyholders in the 
United States, a total of about 50,000,- 
000 (in 1943) own life insurance on which 
premiums are paid by the week, and by 
the month, for the most part, to an 
agent, who on the average, must make 
about 200 calls each week. Any classifi- 
cation of the agent which would deprive 
these peoples of the services of the agent 
would work a drastic hardship; these 
policyholders, incidentally, are largely in 
the wage-earning classification. It must 
also be stated that a very large number 
of these weekly premium policies pro- 
vide, in addition to life insurance, ben- 
fits payable weekly for disability from 
sickness or accident. Claims under these 
policies are adjusted and paid weekly by 
the agent at the home of the insured. To 
deny these policyholders prompt adjust- 
ment and payment of their claims will 
not only cause disappointment, but in 
many cases serious embarrassment and 
suffering. : 

“Here, as will be recognized, we have 
further evidence that life insurance can- 
not be maintained on a ‘stop-and-go’ 
basis; these needs of policyholders do 
not arise according to schedule; the 
service is one which must be available 
continuously to policyholders. The life 
insurance contract is a continuing con- 
tract under which responsibilities to the 
policyholder must be met at any time 
they may arise. Indeed, it is to meet 
these needs—unpredictable as to time— 
that so large a part of the American 
public has adopted life insurance as its 
principal bulwark against insecurity. 

Winston Churchill’s Comment 


“When not engaged in services like the 





Insurance Women 
(Continued from Page 69) 


“T understand what women want, how 
they think, how they dream. I like to 
help business girls build financial secur- 
ity because I am one of them.” 

In working with women, Miss Whit- 
field has learned of insurance needs 
among men and has closed some nice 
cases as a result. “It may be a wife,” 
she explains, “who tells me she has 
never been able to convince her husband 
that he should have insurance; it may 
be a woman purchasing agent who 
knows of a new corporation where the 
stockholders need business insurance; it 
may be a faculty member who tells-me 
that her college is considering a retire- 
ment program.” 


Miss Whitfield, whose women clientele 
ranges in age from 17 to 72, believes the 
possibilities of working with women are 
unlimited and that the agent need not 
confine herself to average size contracts. 
She points out that many women need 
the services of the insurance agent from 
the estate conservation angle, from 
various tax angles, from the maximum 
return from investment angle. Fifty 
per cent of all privately-owned stock in 
corporations is owned by women; they 
own 68% of all estates; they make 45% 
of all income tax returns. 


Advice to Beginners 


Though Helen Ann Pendergast, Mu- 
tual Life, Baton Rouge, has a clientele 
consisting largely of men, she has done 
more selling with women than the rec- 
ords indicate. “It is difficult to say that 
I do not sell women,” says Miss Pender- 
gast, “because frequently my first con- 
tact is with the wife who plans the home 
interview on her husband’s approval. So 
more often than not my business is the 
result of joint selling of husband and 
wife.” 

Her advice to beginners: “If there is 
any hesitancy in making the first con- 
tact with a man client in his office or 
place of business, let me suggest that 
you often find him a very approachable 
person in his home and friend-wife is 
backing you up.” 

Miss Pendergast finds men easier to 
sell than women for the reason that 
their needs for life insurance have been 
“more traditionally defined and ac- 
cepted.” With many women, she be- 
lieves, vocational independence has not 
gone hand in hand with a desire for 
financial independence. She describes 
the women’s market as “existing in un- 
touched volumes” and_ believes that 
there is a need for research and the 
development of better methods and 
wider educational programs for women. 
She believes agents in general are more 
skilled in their presentations to men 
because company training and materials 
have placed more emphasis on; this field. 

Half Her Production on Men 


Hazel M. Whitesell, Mutual Benefit, 
Pittsburgh, says over the years her busi- 
ness averages about 50% men and 50% 
women. Her first case on coming into 
the business was on a man. 

“T believe that in the beginning we 
all lack confidence in our own ability, 
whether our prospect is a man or 
woman,” she said. “However, I went on 
the premise that men ‘are only boys 
grown tall,’ and if I could show them 
that a problem or need existed and that 
I had the solution to the problem, the 
fact that I was a woman never entered 
the picture.” 


Was in Social Service 


Any wornian underwriter who really 
understands and believes. in the value 
of insurance simply cannot discriminate 


against men in choosing her jeld oj 
prospects, is the opinion of Ja: ct Hall 
who represents the Occidental 


pag A : Life at 
Chicago. Miss Hall was in socia’ service 
work before going into the life insur. 


ance business and she regards ir surance 
as very close to social welfare. She 
ascribes her success in selling 


men to 
the fact that her first venture into the 
business world was as an_ insurance 


agent. “In his business,” says she 
“women receive equal compensation with 
men and certainly in my experience are 
accepted completely by their male col- 
leagues. I have never had any of the 
disheartening experience which many 
women have had in trying to combat 
prejudices against women in business.” 

Miss Hall believes women have one 
very distinct advantage in selling men, 
She explains this by the fact that when 
a man’s secretary tells him a woman 
wants to see him, his curiosity is aroused 
and he cannot let her leave without 
finding out why she is there. “I enjoy 
meeting men,” she says, “but I also like 
to sell insurance, so I make a very 
special point of knowing my business.” 

Suzanne Audet, who represents the 
Prudential Assurance Co. of London, 
England, at Quebec City, received the 
National Award Certificate for 1946 and 
1947 with a persistency record of 94%- 
90%. Nine-tenths of her business is on 
the lives of men. When she started in 
the business in 1942 she felt a bit shy 
and inferior when she approached men, 
but after taking the CLU course she 
gained confidence in herself. She finds 
men easier to sell for the reason that, 
in her words, “being naturally more 
business-minded, they make their deci- 
sions quicker, their need for life insur- 
ance is greater; they know that their 
responsibilities will increase; their buy- 
ing power is greater.” 

She finds it unsatisfactory to do busi- 
ness with women, with the exception of 
“determined career women and nurses,” 
because they “frequently take advice 
from people who know very little about 
life insurance and are often influenced 
by a good conversationalist; they are 
more apt to change their minds.” 

Miss Audet also gives man’s natura! 
curiosity credit for her ease in getting 
interviews. There are so _ few sales 
women in Quebec City, that she is often 
able to get in for a five-minute chat, 
when a man agent would be turned 
away. 

She uses the telephone a great deal. 
Often prospects offer to meet her at 
her own Office. She likes that because 
it permits her to work in a familiar 
atmosphere and also because it puts the 
prospect in the position of taking 4 
voluntary step toward accepting the 
proposal. 

Sis Hoffman’s Production 

An exception to the women who write 
much of their business on the lives 0! 
men is Sis Hoffman, Union Central 
Life’s home office agency, Cincinnat. 
Making the Million Dollar Round Table 
more frequently than has any other 
member of her sex, she writes only 
about 1% of her cases on men. Most 
of her clients are wealthy wo1'en. 

I will conclude this article by “‘scuss- 
ing one feature of the annual dinner °! 
the Women’s Quarter Million Dollar 
Round Table, held in Boston in S«ptem 
ber. The chairman of the Roun: rable 
who was toastmaster was Ruth H_ Kelly, 
general agent, Manhattan Life, | ’etrott. 
It was interesting to note at that inne! 
the large number of NALU officers an¢ 
executives of life companies who wer 
in attendance, demonstrating th: high 
regard that the institution of life insur 
ance has for the successful omen 
agents. 
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TARAS EE 2 SLA ES PPR CASE MANES 


. 2 In THE INSURANCE BUSINESS, the man who gets ahead doesn’t wait for Oppor- 
tunity to knock. Instead, he goes out looking for opportunities . . . opportunities to sell, 


EAE RE TAs 


Opportunities to serve. It’s the same way with a company. Alert to its opportunities, State 


: Mutual now more than ever before is doing things: 

i * Providing policyholders with friendly, prompt and complete service. 

_ * Writing a complete line of life and endowment coverage, including juvenile. 
i * Offering more benefits to its career underwriters. 

! : * Originating graphic, useful sales aids. 

: ' * Maintaining a high persistency rate. 

i . * Building a progressive Group Department. 








- The knowledge and experience for our progress in the right direction comes from 
our 103 years of suceessful insurance practice, coupled with a progressive management that 
is more interested in how a thing can be done than in why it can't. Keep your eye on 


this old company with a youthful outlook. State Mutual is doing things. 


| STATE MUTOAL LIFE 
ASMUWLAIUCE 


OF WORCESTER. MASSACHUSETTS 
Incorporated 1844 








j AN OLD COMPANY WITH A YOUTHFUL OUTLOOK §& 
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How Two Legislators View 
Bank Insurance Extension 


When extension of Savings Bank Life Insurance limits was before the New 
York Legislature two members of the legislature stated in plain terms at hearings 
on the bills the real points at issue in the proposals. The bills were defeated. 


Assemblyman Orlo M. Brees in his 
talk on the Fino-Stephens bill said he 
opposed it because he thought it estab- 
lished unfair competition with encour- 
agement of the state. Continuing he 
spoke as follows: 

“Insurance is a business regarded as 
a public utility and all insurance business 
is carried on in this state under strict 
supervision. In my opinion it is unfair 
to establish two competitive systems of 
insurance under differing sets of regu- 
lations and rules. The state has no 
right to play favoritism and to make a 
stepchild of regular insurance companies. 

“I oppose this bill because the sav- 
ings bank now seeks to invade a field of 
insurance that is not in accordance with 
the original intent of savings bank in- 
surance. It has been said on this floor 
that insurance is now regarded as a 
necessity and an aid to the community, 
state and nation. I believe that is true, 
but to whom are we indebted for this 
change in public attitude? Our regular 
companies and their agents have edu- 
cated the public through long years of 
effort, and, now another group seeks to 
cash in on their work. Savings bank 
insurance was established to provide 
minimum insurance to low income groups 
at the lowest possible cost—an attempt 
to use a private business agency for an 
experiment bordering upon socialism. 
But when the attempt is now made to 
allow the single bank to sell five times 
the amount it is empowered to sell un- 
der present law, and when it is remem- 
bered that 90% of all policies are for 
$5,000 or less—then the experiment goes 
beyond the low income bracket to. be- 
come an active, favored competitor with 
the regular insurance company. 


Day of Specialization 


“Tl oppose this bill because we live in 
an economy of specialization and the 
specialist must be protected. The insur- 
ance agent must be licensed. He must 
assure the state he knows his business. 
I want to do banking business with a 
bank. I do not want it to sell me lunch, 
provide me with drug sundries and auto 
supplies, and sell me insurance. Let the 
bank continue in its field and the insur- 
ance man in his. Much is made of the 
profit motive. Well, what’s wrong with 
the profit motive? Our economy is built 
on it and we now fight ourselves when 
we seek to destroy the basic incentive 
for human effort 
When I go into business I expect to 
make a profit. I have a right to make a 
profit. And free enterprise cannot sur- 
vive without it! 

“One thing more I would point out to 
you. The savings bank has been charged 
with deception in advertising insurance, 
because the savings bank advertisement 
for insurance still carries the FDIC line 
that FDIC is insuring the bank de- 
posits. It is felt that many persons are 
thus given the impression that the Fed- 
eral Government is backing up the in- 
surance and that the entire assets of 
the bank are back of the insurance 
policy. How much more deceptive will 
this become when the amount of insur- 
ance, $5,000, coincides with the amount 
of the FDIC guarantee for each deposi- 
tor—$5,000? It is bad enough to sell a 
$1,000 policy as a mere departmental 
item of bank business. It becomes thor- 
oughly unsound to increase it to $5,000. 
The bill should be defeated.” 





among free people. - 


Senator Walter J. Mahoney of Buffalo, 
principal speaker in the New -York Sen- 
ate against the Fino-Stephens bill which 
would increase savings bank life insur- 
ance limit to $5,000 and which met de- 
feat in the Assembly, is chairman of 
the Senate’s committee on insurance and 
a member of finance, judiciary, banks, 
civil service and codes committees. Ex- 
tracts from his talk on the bank insur- 
ance bill follow: 

“This bill, if enacted and followed to 
its logical conclusion will not only 
break down the confidence of the policy- 
holders in the companies, but also must 
eventually break down the confidence of 
the small depositor in the savings banks 
themselves. 

“There seems to be a studied attempt 
on the part of the savings banks to 
convert themselves into institutions on a 
par with drug stores (of the non-phar- 
maceutical variety). I have great re- 
spect for the Superintendent of Banks 
and the Superintendent of Insurance, 
who have approved this bill, but even 
they are capable of error in judgment. 
In my opinion, they have been misled 
by the proponents’ insistence on calling 
this ‘poor man’s insurance.’ 

Discusses Cost Allocation 


“It might be well for the Superinten- 


dent of Banks, who now has supervision’ 


of savings bank life insurance, to inves- 
tigate the allocation of costs by the 
banks, pertaining to their insurance dé- 
partments. Perhaps the proponents 
would like to answer a few of these 
questions which puzzle me. 

1. Why is it that the savings banks 
guarantee 3% interest on their life 
insurance policies, but only pay 14% 
to their depositors? 

2. Why is it that many of the bet- 
ter or so-called “lush” mortgages are 
placed in the insurance portfolio of the 
savings banks rather than in the sav- 
ings department, for which the insti- 
tution was originally founded ? 

“This is just another example of one 
fellow trying to reap a harvest out of a 
business to which the other fellow has 
given years of devotion and good serv- 
ice, which has resulted in making his 
business attractive to others who wish 
to perpetrate a raid upon it. We will 
be doing a service to the people by 
keeping the banks in the banking busi- 
ness.” 





J. Muir’s Story 


(Continued from Page 60) 


have a mother and her children thrown 
on the good nature of relations, or de- 
pendent on the state, or forced to go to 
private charity. In the other you find 
families maintained intact, provided with 
money to buy food, clothing, shelter, and 
other things that go toward making life 
worth living. In the first case you have 
dependence, frustration and _ hope'ess- 
ness; in the second you have independ- 
ence, heads held high, and a chance to 
make good. 

There can be no higher aim in these 
days than the betterment of social con- 
ditions, and life insurance is performing 
a function, as I think I have shown, that 
is essential to the social and economic 
welfare of our people. It has grown to 
its present magnitude because it pro- 
vides needed protection and service 
which would not be obtained in any 
other way. It is preserving family life, 
it is benefiting the community, and by 
its morale-building influence it is making 
life brighter and more hopeful for mil- 
lions of people. 


Atlanta Woman Agent Paid 


For $1,500,000 During 1946 


Mrs. Addy A. Chandler of Atlanta, 
who represents the Travelers, paid for 
$1,500,000 of life insurance last year, 
some of it being wholesale insurance. A 
former school teacher, she has been 
selling life insurance for seven years, 
and for three years her production has 
exceeded $1,000,000. Born in a_ small 
Southern town, at college she majored 
in drama after which she gave readings 
from the classics and other literature, 
appearing in many places. During this 
part of her career she wrote, staged 
and acted in a play which was successful. 

Her husband is an invalid and to spend 
as much time as possible with him she 
keeps “regular office hours,” working 
daily from 9 o'clock to 5 o’clock when 
she goes home. 

She believes that married women, 
who are not too heavily burdened by 
family responsibilities, are ideally fitted 
to sell insurance. When women started 
going to the home office of the Travel- 
ers to attend that company’s school, 
Mrs. Chandler was a member of the 
first women’s group to attend. 


As Seen by Bank 


(Continued from Page 65) 


ing a great burden of risk upon one’s 
enterprises. Carrying as good a line ot 
insurance as one prudently can, will often 
save to his estate much more than the 
amount of insurance itself. It will turn 
equities into unimpaired assets. 

“And paying the premiums into the 
bank in easy installments is the best way 
to provide the premiums. 

“Waiting till we ‘can afford’ insurance 
entails hazards that the prudent, serious- 
minded person will avoid. 

“What does this bank think of life 
insurance? 

“Tt commends it heartily.” 


After You Say “Hello” 


The telephone can make or break an 
approach. Some agents are more effi- 
cient on the telephone than others. 
The New York Life recently gave seven 
pointers to remember when an agent 
uses the telephone, and they are repro- 
duced herewith: 

1. Have a definite telephone objective: 
Avoid extraneous discussion. Drive for 
one thing, for one thing only—a definite 
appointment. Don’t allow yourself to be 
dragged into bypaths. 

2. Once started, move fast: When you 
start on the telephone, have everything 
ready—lists, calendar, memo pads, pen- 
cil, and then drive right through, one 
call after another, as rapidly as possible 
and without interruptions. 

3. Know what to say: Prepare on a 
large sheet of paper or cards the solu- 
tion to problems that arise in the tele- 
phone call, place the sheet before you, 
and be ready for any objection to being 
interviewed now, without the slightest 
hesitancy or indication of. nervousness. 
Remember, your talk is organized: the 
prospect’s is not. 

See That Your Mood Is Right 

4. Get yourself right mentally: Espe- 
cially interesting is the fact that mood 
is important, that the agent who is feel- 
ing good about life insurance and about 
his own ability to deal with the pros- 
pect is far more likely to score many 
appointments from an hour at the tele- 
phone than is the agent who is in the 
dumps. Morale counts for much whether 
the approach be via telephone or face 
to face. 

5. Apply the law of averages: If the 
first few calls bring no favorable re- 
sponses, what of it? Keep working from 
number to number. Give the law of 
averages a chance to operate by follow- 
ing through with call after call. 

6. Concentrate calls by territory: The 
beauty of a telephone-direct mail plan 
is that it enables your to concentrate 
your calls on a .given day in a given 
building, a given block, or a given dis- 
trict. To scatter calls all over town 
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~NALU on Ownership 


(Continued from Page 142) 


This statement has been pide py 
Winston Churchill: : 
If I had my way, I would \ ite the 
word “insure” over the door ©! every 
cottage, and upon the blotting ook of 
every public man; because I i cop. 
vinced that, for sacrifices tha: are in. 
conceivably small, families ca: be se. 
cured against catastrophes which 


otherwise would smash them up for- 
ever. 


Because of the factor of unpredicta- 
bility, it is essential that the service of 
life insurance be continuously available 
However, it may be asked whettier this 
might not be assured by means other 
than through the missionary ani selling 
activities of agents. 


Responsibility of Agents in World 
War II 


During World War II agents had par- 
ticularly heavy responsibilities. Perhaps 
a summary of some of them will jllys- 
trate the importance of the service 
which agents perform. Such questions 
as these had to be answered, all requir- 
ing the service of a competent agent jn 
wartime: 

Do the policies have war and avia- 
tion restrictions ? 


Do the policies have automatic pre- 
mium loan provision ? 


Are there any loans on the policies? 

Is repayment of such loans pos- 
sible ? 

Is Term insurance owned? If 50, 
can conversion be made now, or pro- 
vision made for automatic conversion 
at a later date? 

What use can be made of the settle- 
ment options, as a means of helping 
the policyholder meet his emergency 
needs ? 

Is there double indemnity? If so, is 
the clause voided or suspended? 

Is there a premium refund? 

Do the policies provide waiver of 
premium? If so, is the clause voided 
or suspended? 

Is there provision for disability in- 
come? If so, is the clause voided or 
suspended ? 

Is there a premium refund? 

Are there any assignments out- 
standing against the policies? 

What use is to be made of div: 
dends? 

Are there possibilities for paid-up 
additions ? 

Should there be any change in the 
mode of paying premiums—for exam- 
ple from a quarterly or semi-annual to 
an annual basis? 

Is a premium loan advisable? 

Are any changes of beneficiary de- 
sirable ? ; 

Should any changes be made in his 
arrangements for the settlement of his 
life insurance? , 

What is the status of his Group lile 
insurance, or accident, health and hos- 
pitalization insurance if he possesses 
any? 

is the policyholder familiar with the 
Government’s monthly allotment plan 
for men in the service? 

Is he familiar with the Soldiers’ and 
Sailors’ Civil Relief Act, and how to 
take advantage of it? ; 

Is he familiar with National Service 
Life Insurance, its limitations and its 
possibilities ? 

These are illustrative of only a few 
of the services rendered by the life i 
surance agent—and it is an cssential 
service if the policyholder and hs bene- 
ficiaries are to be adequately protected 


under any such life insurance as .¢ may 

own. 
destroys the chief advantage. : 
7. Remember the excellent | !an 0! 
using the telephone to make «ppoimt 
ments for you when you musi go 10 
some distant point in your terri: ry 10 
a service or other cali. Why nc. make 
the trip pay double by having fiv or iy 
ce Di 


appointménts prepared in adv: 
direct mail? 
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Writes Arkansas 


ich Binley, district manager, Guard- 
fe, Little Rock, numbers many cot- 
lanters among his policyholders. 
isas__ planters are all prosperous 
ie says, many of them owning fine 
tions, such as the one shown on 
age owned by Lafe Solomon, a 
\s County planter. Mr. Solomon is 
the largest operators in the county. 
planters are college educated, 
managers, assistant managers, 
and headquarters,” Mr. Binley 
fhe Gold Book. “The plantation 
or is a business man first and 
then a planter. 1 never make a call, 
whether in town or in the country, with- 
out first calling the man up, and with 
every policy I sold this year I got the 
check with the application.” 
The Solomon home was erected and 


have 
offic 
told 


opel 


BUSH BINLEY 


owned by Edward M. Allen, retired ex- 
ecutive vice president of National Surety 
Corp., before he moved to New York. 





ARKANSAS PLANTATION 


The plans were drawn by Estes Mann of 
Memphis. 

Mr. Binley is a native of Covington, 
Ky., and was educated in Helena, Ark. 
He was graduated from the University 
of Arkansas Law School in 1915, and 
started with the Guardian Life the fol- 
lowing year. 

His varied civic activities in Arkansas 
have included appointment as State Land 
Commissioner in 1942 and member of the 
State Corporation Commission in 1944 
by Governor Adkins. He was a leader 
in organizing the Little Rock Club in 
1942 (now the largest club in the state), 
and was the club’s second president in 
1943. 

Mr. Binley advertises in daily news- 
papers, and a full page advertisement 
of his carried in the Arkansas Gazette 
in 1921 has been called the “first indi- 





Keep Constantly Writing 


To People, Says Leitman 

Rudolf Leitman, New York Life, De- 

troit, believes in writing letters, and lots 

of them. “At any excuse write a letter,” 

is the advice he gave in a talk he made 

at NALU in Boston. “Scatter your let- 

terlicads all over town. Thank people 

lor an interview. Thank them for an 

app. Congratulate them when a child 

is born, or there is a marriage, or there 

is a business promotion, or someone 

hi won an honor which the people of 

the town know about. Write, too, when 

are going to make a call on some- 

_Let him know you are coming.” 

so, he feels an agent should work 

painter with a big brush, or an 

t with an artist’s brush. Have 

ination so that people can com- 

end just what life insurance means 

g the presentation. It is a mistake, 

ior an agent to talk in too general 

s. Don’t use such terms as “the 

y or “the children.” Rather come 

out and call them Mary, John, 

But, he cautions, the agent should 

in his possession the facts about 

children before he arrives at the 

of the prospect. 

all conditions and circumstances, 

being is in the power of those who 
power over themselves. 

—J. J. Gurney. 


The 1946 Record Baby Crop 


The 1946 record baby crop contributed 
about 6,000 new policies to the Equitable 
Society’s new policyholders. Thus, more 
policies were sold at insurance age zero 
than at any other individual age. Until 
1944. these 6,000 could not have been 
insured by the Society. 

During 1946 the Equitable sold 63,200 
more policies than in 1944. About two- 
thirds of this total increase was at-— 
tributabie to sales made to men within 
the 18 to 38 age bracket. In volume fig- 
ures, about $350,000,000 of paid-for new 
insurance was issued to men in that 
2l-year age bracket in 1946 by the So- 
ciety, as compared with about $140,000,- 
000 of sales made to the same age group 
in 1944. 





The secret of all success is to know 
how to deny yourself....If you once 
learn to get the whip-hand of yourself, 
that is the best educator. Prove to me 
that you can control yourself, and I'll 
say you are an educated man; and 
without this, all other education is good 
for next to nothing—Mrs. Oliphant. 





Care preserves what industry gains. 
He who attends to his business dili- 
gently, but not carefully, throws away 
with one hand what he gathers with 
the other.—Colton. 





Cotton Planters 


HOME OF LAFE SOLOMON 


vidual (agency) full-page ad in a metro- 
politan newspaper” in the United States. 
Many of Mr. Binley’s advertising ideas 
were discussed by Arthur H. Reddall, 
assistant secretary of Equitable Society, 
who retired recently, in a book he wrote 
in 1927, entitled “Publicity Methods of 
Life Underwriters.” 


Retirement Plans 
(Continued from Page 58) 


a different problem and must study 
his “turnover” record carefully. Some 
thought should be given to the fact that 
“long service” is not the principal meas- 
ure of value of an employe to his em- 
ployer. 

Should Consult Key Employes 

10. Key employes should be consulted 
before final adoption of a plan. They 
know what will appeal to others doing 
a job and facing living problems similar 
to their own. Many errors have been 
avoided by taking the advice of key 
employes whose opinions are respected 
by their brother workmen. This practice 
is advisable among white collar em- 
ployes as well as shopmen. 

11. A very important point in de- 
veloping and maintaining employe co- 
operation is often overlooked. The wife 
must understand the plan particularly 
if it is a contributory one. Frequently, 
the wife handles the paycheck and does 
the saving for retirement. Many cases 
can be sighted where a valuable em- 
ploye was sent back to work when he 
intended to quit, because the wife un- 
derstood the insurance and retirement 
plan sponsored by the company. 

12. The mechanics of installation are 
quite simple, but must vary to meet the 
particular conditions prevailing with the 
corporation concerned. If a large num- 
ber of employes are to be covered in 
different plants a different procedure 
may be advisable than on installations 
where only a few select employes in 
one small office are included. In any 
event a concise and understandable an- 
nouncement should be made by man- 
agement before contacting participants. 
Soliciting plans should be arranged in 
detail with privacy assured each partici- 
pant. Many consultants recommend a 
retirement plan committee or its equiva- 
lent. This committee includes an officer 


perhaps, but also participants represent- 
ing different groups. The plan is in- 
stalled and all future questions and 
problems handled through this commit- 
tee. 

All preliminary papers should be ready 
before soliciting the individuals. In- 
formation available through the company 
and placed on application blanks in ad- 
vance of solicitation saves time and gives 
the consultant or his representatives 
more opportunity to build employe good 
will. After the plan is completed, certi- 
ficates should be delivered in person 
or to small groups and a question and 
answer period arranged. 





Building a Plan 


(Continued from Page 146) 


earnings. The treatment of the higher 
paid employes having been to that ex- 
tent equalized with the Social Security 
treatment of the lower paid employes, 
the plan proceeds to give both groups 
an additional benefit related directly to 
the rate of earnings and the period of 
service. 


Redetermination of Benefits 


Existing plans are being modified to 
provide for a redetermination of bene- 
fits at retirement for the purpose of 
relating total benefits to final pay. 

Plans providing a flat percentage of 
benefit in respect of final earnings re- 
quire that to be eligible for the full 
benefit at retirement an employe must 
complete a stipulated minimum period 
of service, such as fifteen or twenty 
years. Employes having less than the 
minimum period of service at retire- 
ment are entitled to only a proportion- 
ate benefit. 

Of infrequent use in plans being es- 
tablished today are various other meth- 
ods of determining benefits and, among 
others, these would include: (a) money 
purchase, where the benefit amounts to 
whatever income can be provided by the 
predetermined contributions of the em- 
ployer and the employe, and (b) such 
plans as provide a fixed number of dol- 
lars of income for each year of cred- 
ited service without regard to the earn- 
ings of the affected employe. 

Since the adequacy of a plan is meas- 
ured against an employe’s final pay, 
care should be taken in determining the 
earnings base on which the formula 
shall be applied. If bonuses or overtime 
or other forms of extra compensation 
constitute a regular and important part 
in an employe’s compensation, then the 
base for determination of benefits 
should include such items. 

Another aspect of benefit formulae 
requires important consideration and 
that is the question as to whether the 
plan should contain a provision estab- 
lishing a maximum benefit payable to 
any participating employe. Such provi- 
sions are found in many plans. If the 
plan is to contain a maximum benefit 
provision, it is essential that such figure 
be set at the largest possible amount. 
Failure to do this may cause the ulti- 
mate benefit to be inadequate for em- 
ployes in the policy-making level. Re- 
tention of such employes beyond their 
effective years has proved to be an un- 
profitable experience in repeated in- 
stances. 

Many plans contain provisions for 
relatively low maximum benefits in the 
belief that the company can thereby 
save money. This thought is further 
rationalized with the assumption that 
higher paid personnel can and should 
make personal provision for their addi- 
tional retirement needs. An examination 
of the facts invariably demonstrates 
that, in view of the few people affected, 
the additional cost is relatively light for 
a plan containing no maximum or a 
high maximum. Experience, however, 
does not support the assumption that 
higher paid employes can _ personally 
make provision for their old age. Under 
prevailing tax rates, it is particularly 
difficult if not impossible for such an 
individual to make independent and ade- 
quate provision for his retirement needs. 
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SHELLEY, 


Age Annual 
20 $ 38.83 
25 47.70 
30 60.60 
35 79.38 
40 111.52 
45 176.15 
50 

55 


MATURITY VALUE — $1,856 


DETROIT, MICH 


RETIREMENT 


3% AMERICAN MEN'S TABLE 


RET. INC. AT AGE 55 


Single 


§ 751.35 


858.76 
985.60 
1,135.80 
1,310.86 
1,513.80 


Additional Information Quoted Upon Request 





METROPOLITAN 







COMPARE 


INCOME 


PARTICIPATING 


RET. INC. AT AGE 60 


Annual Single 
$ 30.42 $ 603.23 
36.06 683.47 
44.24 777.88 
56.11 889.55 
73.39 1,021.61 
102.76 1,178.06 
161.63 1,359.99 
$1,664 


MANAGER, 


MU. 
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2-1630 


. MACCABEES 
60 €abt 42n0o. S¥reck 


Y. 


3% GUARANTEED INTEREST 


Annual and Single Premium to Provide a Guaranteed Monthly Life Income (10 year certain) 
$10.00 Male — $9.00 Female 


RET. INC. AT AGE 65 


Annual 
$ 24.54 
28.80 
34.10 
41.82 
53.00 
69.12 
96.43 
150.57 


Single 
$ 494.76 
559.13 
625.81 
709.18 
807.06 
921.87 
1,058.20 
1,221.28 


$1,491 


*DIVIDENDS — Cash Value and Monthly Life Income Will Be Increased By Any Dividend Accumulations. 


DEATH BENEFIT 
FACE AMOUNT OR CASH VALUE — WHICHEVER IS GREATER 
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The Hidden Element 


Yd: is one of our most treasured assets. Yet, it never 


appears in our annual statement. 


It’s the good-will our representatives have earned since we 


started business seventy-two years ago. 


And “earned” is the appropriate word. For that is what 
they have done—earned good-will—largely, by treating all 
matters, regardless of how small, with the same friendly 


consideration and care. 


Yes, it is a hidden element, but hidden only insofar as our 
annual statement is concerned. For, in reality, good-will 
is a living, vital force. It is one of the reasons why The 


Prudential—originally the “Friendly Society”—is looked 
upon as a friend by its 23,000,000 policyholders. 


THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


A mutual life insurance company 


HOME OFFICE: NEWARK, N. J. 
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Facts you should know Pel the Phoenix Mutual s 
NEW SURPLUS LINE CONTRACT 


Before you place your next Surplus Lime case, investigate the new Phoenix 
Mutual Surplus Line Contract. Here are some of the advantages to you: 


High first-year commissions with a new and more liberal renewal schedule. 


Two methods of renewal payments — one offering a bonus after the sixth year 
for good persistency, the other compressing renewal payments into three years 
of much larger commissions. 





A complete line of policies that are easy to read, easy to explain and easy to 
sell. These include the nationally advertised Retirement Income Series, Plans 
for Children (age 6 months and up), and Family Income. 


Disability Income for men from ages 18 to 50, with special automatic endow- 
ment feature included in Life and several other plans. 


Term contracts — both 10 and 20 Year — renewable up to age 60 and con- 
vertible to age 65. Available with full Disability and Double Indemnity 


features. 


Premium Deposit Fund -—— a popular and convenient method of paying for 
life insurance monthly and still obtaining the lower annual rate. Particularly 
useful in advancing retirement. incomes to an earlier age, or in converting 
Term insurance to other plans. 


To get the facts about this new Surplus Line Contract, phone the nearest branch 
office of the company, or write direct to the Home Office in Hartford, Conn. 





PHOENIX MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


of HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 

















Americans now own over 180 5 llion dollars : 


of Life Insurance —an increase of about 5y . 


billion dollars during the frst six ‘months of 


this year. 


This record is not only a tribute to Life Insur- 
ance Agents, but also reflects the continuing 
confidence of the American people in the in- 
stitution of Life Insurance and in the future 


of our country. 





Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company 


(4 MUTUAL COMPANY) 


Frederick H. Ecker, , 
CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD 
Leroy A. Lincoln, 


PRESIDENT 


1 Mapison Avz., New York 10, N. Y. 

















